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T'HE  Chicago  Tribune  was,  with 
one  exception,  the  only  news¬ 
paper  east  of  Omaha  to  print  the 
full  text  of  the  final  draft  of  the 
united  nations  charter  on  the 
morning  of  June  22. 

When  the  charter  text  was  re¬ 
leased  Thursday  night,  June  21, 
in  San  Francisco,  it  was  available 
to  every  newspaper.  When  it  be¬ 
gan  to  come  over  the  wire  into 
Chicago  news  rooms,  the  one  star 
final  edition  of  the  Tribune  was 
on  the  press. 

Immediately  the  staff  went  to 
work  getting  the  charter  into  two 
extra  pages,  remaking  many  pages 
and  replating  every  page  then  on 
the  press.  In  47  minutes,  the 
changeover  was  complete  and  the 
new  edition  on  its  way  to  readers. 

Delivered  in  line  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  policy  that  spares  no  ex¬ 
pense  or  effort  in  order  to  present 
the  news,  this  was  another  scoop 
that  makes  plain  why  the  Tribune 
has  more  than  twice  as  many 
readers  as  any  other  Chicago  daily 
newspaper. 
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May  average  net  paid  total  circulation: 
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DOMINANT 

in  evening  circulation 

I 

WHERE  MORE  THAN  16%  OF  THE  .  I 

NATION’S  FOOD  SALES  ! 

ARE  MADE*  I  | 

X  !  ;  [ 

■  ,  i 

Ncu'  York  and  Cldcaj^o,  the  nation’s  two  greatest  ap¬ 
petites.  run  up  a  food  liill  that  takes  more  tlian  one  out  | 

of  every  six  of  tlie  country’s  fooil  dollars.  | 

rhese  dollars  come  out  of  family  income,  for  food  that  j 

goes  into  the  home.  These  purchases  are  inriueiued  hy  j 

newspaper  advertising — advertising  that  goes  into  the  I 

home.  '' 

In  New  York  and  Chicago  the  evening  family  circulation  j| 

is  dominated  hy  the  journal-American  and  the  Herald-  i! 

American.  If  you  help  feed  the  nation,  this  should  he  j 

food  for  thought.  |: 

*iiources  Salts  Maiuif'ement,  r>44  ( Figs,  art  far  1943) 


IN  NEW  YORK  IN  CHICAGO 

THE  JOURNAL’AMERICAN  THE  HERALD-AMERICAN 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


REPRESENTED  -  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


The  WASHINGTON  POST. . . 

BEST  Editorials  in  Washington! 

That^s  the  opinion  of  100  Washington  correspondents. 


This  fact  was  revealed  by  a  recent  poll  conducted  by  the  publica¬ 
tion,  Newspaperman.  Washington  correspondents  from  every 
part  of  the  country  were  asked  to  name  the  Washington  news¬ 
paper  which,  in  their  opinion,  carried  the  best  editorials.  Of  the 
139  who  replied  to  this  question,  100  voted  for  The  Washington 
Post. 

What  better  judges  of  newspapers  and  editorials  can  there  be  than 
newspapermen?  And  where  can  one  find  a  group  of  top  news¬ 
papermen  comparable  to  the  Washington  correspondents? 

Nor  are  these  newspapermen  alone  in  judging  The  Washington 
Post  an  outstanding  newspaper.  A  recent  award  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  the  country’s  oldest  school  of  Journalism, 
praises  The  Washington  Post  for  “its  clear  presentation  in  Hand¬ 
some  format  of  the  news  of  the  world  with  proper  interpretation 
and  comment.” 

When  the  best  judges  of  journalism  agree  upon  The  Washington 
Post’s  high  editorial  standard,  is  it  any  wonder  that  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  is  not  only  Washington’s  most  influential  newspaper 
but  also  the  newspaper  most  widely  respected  throughout  our 
Nation’s  Capital! 
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DOMINANT 

iti  evening  cirenlatim 


WHERE  MORE  THAN  16%  OF  THE 
NATION’S  FOOD  SALES 
ARE  MADE* 

X 

New  York  and  Cliicaj^o,  tlic  nation’s  two  greatest  ap¬ 
petites,  run  up  a  fooil  bill  that  takes  more  than  one  out 
of  every  six  of  the  country’s  food  dollars. 

These  dollars  come  out  of  family  income,  for  footl  that 
goes  into  the  home.  I'hese  purchases  are  inHuenced  hy 
new  spaper  advertising — a{lvertising  that  goes  into  the 
home. 

In  New  York  and  Chicago  the  evening  family  circulation 
is  dominated  hy  the  journal-American  and  the  Herald- 
American.  If  you  help  feed  the  nation,  this  should  be 
food  for  thought. 

*Sourre:  Sales  ManuKement,  I^>-f4  ( Fif;s.  are  for  1943) 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


IN  NEW  YORK  IN  CHICAGO 

THE  Journal-American  the  Herald- American 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


REPRESENTED  -  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


The  WASHINGTON  POST. . . 

BEST  Editorials  in  Washington! 

TkaCs  the  opinion  of  100  Washington  correspondents. 


This  fact  was  revealed  by  a  recent  poll  conducted  by  the  publica< 
tion,  Newspaperman.  Washington  correspondents  from  every 
part  of  the  country  were  asked  to  name  the  Washington  news¬ 
paper  which,  in  their  opinion,  carried  the  best  editorials.  Of  the 
139  who  replied  to  this  question,  100  voted  for  The  Washington 
Post. 

What  better  judges  of  newspapers  and  editorials  can  there  be  than 
newspapermen?  And  where  can  one  find  a  group  of  top  news¬ 
papermen  comparable  to  the  Washington  correspondents? 

Nor  are  these  newspapermen  alone  in  judging  The  Washington 
Post  an  outstanding  newspaper.  A  recent  award  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  the  country’s  oldest  school  of  Journalism, 
praises  The  Washington  Post  for  “its  clear  presentation  in  Hand¬ 
some  format  of  the  news  of  the  world  with  proper  interpretation 
and  comment.” 

When  the  best  judges  of  joiu'nalism  agree  upon  The  Washington 
Post’s  high  editorial  standard,  is  it  any  wonder  that  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  is  not  only  Washington’s  most  influential  newspaper 
but  also  the  newspaper  most  widely  respected  throughout  our 
Nation’s  Capital! 
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LET’S  get  realistic  about  ^ 

this  Boston  market.  Let’s  forget  old  ^ 

prejudices  and  misconceptions.  Mass-ive  r,  _  , 

sales  in  Boston,  as  in  any  major  market,  ,, 

stem  from  mass  districts  where  mass  population  | 

is  concentrated.  Take  a  look  at  a  typical 

segment  of  Boston’s  well-known  rental  areas. 

Do  you  think  it’s  swank  Brookline,  Newton 
or  Wellesley  (average  rental  $78)  that  account  > 

for  majority  sales.^  No!  It’s  Cambridge  (average 
rental  $37),  Somerville  (average  rental  $29)  and  all 
the  other  mass  population  areas  of  medium  and  low 
rentals  and  incomes  which  make  88%  of  all  retail 
sales  in  the  entire  market.  The  dominant  coverage  of 
the  Record- American  with  its  over  500,000  circulation, 
reaches,  influences  and  SELLS  these  tremendous 
buying  groups  —  81.5%  in  Cambridge,  55.8%  in 
Somerville  and  the  same  proportionate  coverage  in  other 
mass  population  areas.  The  Sunday  Advertiser’s  nearly 
600,000  circulation,  too,  matches  this  same  circulation 
pattern!  This  is  leadership,  in  the  mass-millions 
market  that  dollar-for-doUar  guarantees  your  greatest 
return  on  your  Boston  advertising  investment! 


PIUS  CIRCULATION . . .  Pm  COVERAGE . . . 

AT  NO  EXTRA  COSTI 

Rat* 

MIL 

Record-American,  513,701 

$.60 

$1.17 

Post,  395,473 

.60 

1.52 

Herald-Traveler,  357,027 

.60 

1.68 

Globe,  304,157 

.60 

1.97 
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Racing’s  2-million-dollar  betting  days  of  a  year  ago  are  now 


past  3  million  and  driving  toward  4 


Major  league  base¬ 


ball's  pickup  teams  are  drawing  record  crowds.  Minor  league 


baseball  is  set  to  start  up  again  next  year,  add  a  dozen  or 


more  new  leagues  as  soon  as  the  Japs  strike  out.  Pro  football 


is  expanding.  Many  college  elevens  will  resume  play  this  fall 


Two,  maybe  3,  new  hockey  leagues  are  about  to  face  off 


More  fights  are  scheduled  for  this  summer  than  ever  before. 


Mike  Jacobs  looks  for  a  $7-million  take  when  Louis  meets 


The  A.A.U.  is  preparing  for  its  greatest  track  era, 


is  planning  for  the  Olympics 


Ten  million  more  bowlers,  as 


many  golfers,  18  million  billiard  players,  30  million  hunters 


and  fishermen  will  be  in  action  after  the  fighting  stops 


A  blockbusting  sports  boom,  the  biggest  the  world  has  ever 


seen,  is  exploding. 


United  Press  saw  it  coming,  didn’t  wait  for  it  to  hit,  but  went 


right  into  action  to  cope  with  its  coverage. 


As  long  ago  as  September,  1944,  U.  P.  set  up  a  special 


wire  to  carry  news  of  sports — and  sports  only — the  first  circuit 


This  special  speedway  for  sports  news,  a  transmission  track 


clear  of  all  other  news,  is  now  in  operation  14  hours  a  day. 


News  executives  throughout  theXountry  already  have  made 


U.P.’s  pioneer  sports-only  wire  part  of  their  news  service,  and 


nrore  every  week,  as  the  sports  boom  roars  louder,  are  adding 


it— because  it  brings  more  sports  news  and  faster  sports  news 


than  any  other  circuit  can. 


I  of  its  kind  in  news  history. 
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A  HORSE  OF  A  DIFFERENT  COLOR 


Only  one  paper  in  all  Baltimore  brings  its 
readers  all  the  news,  every  day  —  from  AP,  UP 
end  INS.  It’s  the  Baltimore  News-Post  —  the 
evening  paper  that's  first  in  circulation  in  the 
sixth  largest  —  and  one  of  the  richest  — >  cities 
In  the  country.  When  It  comes  to  putting  your 
product  or  your  service  over  to  the  people 
of  BaMmore,  the  News-Post  has  power  .  .  . 
plenty  of  It! 


HEMST  ADVERTISING,  SERVICE 


out  a  poem  every  clay  for  over  forty  years,  no  one 
seems  to  know.  Once  asked  how  he  did  it,  Eddie 
casually  remarked:  ”Oh,  I  don’t  know  exacdy.  I 
just  sit  down  in  my  old  rocking  chair,  take  a  few 
rocks,  sometimes  pray  for  a  little  help,  but  it 
always  comes.” 

Eddie’s  life  has  been  devoted  solely  to  a  quest 
for  beauty — for  the  promotion  of  happiness  in 
others.  He  never  thinks  about  himself.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  of  others  that  he  speaks.  When  asked  what 
he  thought  his  real  job  in  life  was,  he  said:  "To 
be  the  father  of  a  good  son.” 

Many  thousands  of  the  million  or  more  people 
who  read  The  Free  Press  every  morning,  became 
"regulars”  because  of  Eddie.  Therefore,  The  Free 
Press  counts  this  man-of-the-people  (America’s 
poet  laureate)  as  one  of  its  most  valued  assets  on 
the  balance  sheet  of  good  will.  For  Eddie  and  the 
scores  of  other  capable  men  and  women  who  create 
this  newspaper,  are  making  it  one  of  the  best-liked, 
best- read  newspapers  in  all  America,  and  that  is 
no  slight  achievement  for  any  publisher. 


r  •"EDDIE” 
GUEST 
AMERICA'S 
POET  LAUREATE 


IN  1895,  an  eager  eyed  boy  "promoted”  him¬ 
self  from  the  job  of  soda  jerker  in  a  Detroit 
drug  store,  to  the  payroll  of  The  Detroit  Free 
Press,  as  office  boy.  Today,  fifty  years  later, 
more  than  thirty  million  people  call  him  friend 
.  .  .  call  him  "Eddie”,  for  the  name  of  this 
boy,  Edgar  Albert  Guest,  has  literally  gone 
’round  the  world,  as  the  man  who  writes 
poems  about  life’s  commonplaces,  about  home 
and  babies  and  flowers  and  folks. 

Just  how  Eddie  Guest  has  managed  to  turn 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 


"For  the  most  disinteresUd  and  meritorious  public  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  any  American  newspaper  during  the  year 
1944.”  Pulitzer  Medal  .Award  to  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 


sold  over-the-counter  at  The  Times  main  office. 


Sjje  ijork  Simeis 


"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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Deliverers’  Strike 
17  New  York  City 

PM  Only  Paper  on  Stands  .  .  . 
Welfare  Fund  Is  'Fringe'  Issue 


NEW  YORK  CITY’S  5,000,000 
regular  newspaper  buyers 
were  without  their  favorite 
newspapers  for  the  sixth  day 
as  Eon-oR  &  Publisher  went 
to  press,  and  no  prospects  for 
an  immediate  settlement  of  the 
strike  by  the  Newspapers  and 
Mail  Deliverers  Union  were  of¬ 
fered  by  either  the  union  or 
spokesmen  for  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City. 

The  strike  affected  17  news¬ 
papers  and  deprived  an  esti- 


Queations.  questions — the  news¬ 
stand  proprietor  at  Times  Square 
watches  thousands  walk  a  block 
to  get  a  Times  while  his  signs  turn 
away  business.  PM  is  on  sale. 

mated  13,000,000  persons — aibout 
one-tenth  of  the  U.  S.  popula¬ 
tion — of  normal  access  to  news¬ 
papers  of  their  own  choice. 
Only  PM  among  general  dailies 
published  in  New  York  City 
reached  the  newsstands.  The 
Marshall  Field  daily  is  not  a 
member  of  the  association. 

Climaxing  a  week  of  terrific 
heat  and  following  two  months 
of  negotiation  and  arbitration 
between  the  publishers  and  the 
union,  the  strike  broke  out  .be¬ 
fore  its  set  date  of  one  minute 
after  midnight  July  1  and  crip¬ 
pled  distribution  of  last  Sun¬ 
day's  news  sections.  Bundles  of 
supplements,  delivered  earlier, 
were  piled  high  on  curbs  near 
newsstands. 

Basic  complaint  by  the  union 
members  was  pay,  but  they  left 
it  to  their  ofiicials  and  lawyer 
to  discover  how  a  $5-a-week 
raise  might  be  obtained  in  the 
face  of  the  acknowledged  fact 
they  were  receiving  already  the 
amount  of  increase  allowable 
under  the  Little  Steel  formula. 


Chief  among  the  union’s  de¬ 
mands  for  obtaining  this  increase 
were  the  setting  up  of  a  welfare 
fund  based  on  3%  of  the  payroll, 
all  paid  by  the  publisher;  two 
weeks  vacation  with  pay,  time 
and  one-half  for  Sundays  and 
holidays,  and  the  reopening  of 
the  salary  negotiations  when  the 
wage  stabilization  program  is 
modified. 

Break  Indicated 

These  and  other  demands  had 
been  certified  to  the  War  Labor 
Board  as  a  dispute  and  hearings 
had  been  scheduled  for  July  24. 
Meanwhile  the  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission  issued  an  interim  order 
continuing  the  terms  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  contract,  with  its  no-strike 
clause,  until  a  hearing  could  be 
completed  and  making  all  deci¬ 
sions  retroactive  to  theexpira- 
tion  date  of  the  old  contract. 

A  possible  break  in  the  strike 
was  indicated  by  George  W. 
Taylor,  chairman  of  the  War 
Labor  Board,  when  after  a  show 
cause  hearing  in  Washington 
Wednesday  the  union  ofiicials 
agreed  to  report  back  to  the 
membership  the  content  of  the 
hearing  and  to  remind  them  of 
the  public  interest  involved  in 
holding  up  the  circulation  of  so 
many  large  newspapers. 

Agreeing  to  call  a  member¬ 
ship  meeting,  the  union  ofiicials 
insisted  a  vote  on  continuing 
the  strike  could  not  be  held  be¬ 
fore  Saturday  or  Sunday,  but 
their  lawyer,  Louis  Waldman, 
told  E  &  P  that  agreement  by 
the  publishers  to  the  points  un¬ 
der  dispute  would  return  the 
1,700  men  to  their  work  within 
a  matter  of  hours. 

Publishers’  representatives 
met  at  the  association’s  offices 
in  Times  Tower  on  Thursday 
and  sent  a  telegraphed  demand 
to  the  WLB  to  “take  immediate 
steps  to  end  the  intolerable  sit¬ 
uation  that  is  depriving  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers  of  their  daily 
newspapers  and  once  and  for 
all  make  it  impossible  for  this 
striking  union  to  interfere  fur¬ 
ther  in  the  dissemination  of 
news  vital  to  the  war  effort.’’ 

Possibilities  of  ending  the 
strike  before  another  weekend 
had  passed  without  Sunday 
newspapers  seemed  dependent 
on  further  action  by  WLB  or  on 
an  early  vote  to  go  back  to  work 
by  the  union. 

Meanwhile  newspapers  and 
subscribers  rallied  to  the  need 


Cripples 

Dailies 

of  keeping  about  13,000,000  per¬ 
sons  informed  of  the  progress  of 
the  war  in  Japan,  the  adjust¬ 
ments  in  Allied  government  of 
conquered  Germany  and  the 
need  for  purchasing  more  War 
Bonds. 

Radio  stations  in  the  New  York 
area  expanded  their  news  cov¬ 
erage,  chiefly  by  increasing  the 
number  or  length  of  newscasts, 
and  readers  learned  where  their 
favorite  newspapers  were  pub¬ 
lished  and  formed  steady  streams 
of  customers  flowing  into  make¬ 
shift  lobby  newsstands,  or  cir¬ 
culation  desks  to  buy  copies. 

Only  the  Post  and  Bronx 
Home  News,  under  the  same 
ownership,  suspended  publica¬ 
tion,  but  full  staffs  were  going 
daily  through  a  shadow  routine, 
preparing  all  editions  in  every 
detail  except  putting  the  plates 
on  the  press. 

Other  newspapers  affected  by 
the  strike  include  the  Times, 
Herald  Tribune,  News,  Mirror, 
World-Telegram,  Sun,  Joumal- 
American,  Brooklyn  Citizen, 
Long  Island  Star  Journal,  and 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association.  'ITie  union 
also  struck  without  the  30-day 
warning  other  newspapers  which 
customarily  follow  the  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  Publishers’  Assn, 
contract,  the  Long  Island  Press, 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  Daily  Racing 
Form,  Racing  Record,  and 
Morning  Telegraph. 

Circulations  of  each  of  the 
papers  dropped  enormously  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike,  but  increased  after 
the  first  day.  The  New  York 
Times,  for  instance,  had  partial 
delivery  Sunday  and  sold  at  the 
building  42,500.  Monday  the 
figure  dropped  to  38,000  but 
zoomed  Tuesday  to  73,500.  On 


Bundles  of  comic  and  magazine 
sections  remain  on  sidewalk  near 
New  York  City  newsstand. 

the  Fourth  of  July  it  dropped 
to  54,000,  but  by  4  p.m.  ’Thurs¬ 
day  had  already  reached  67,500. 

The  Times,  which  had  gone 
to  press  three  hours  early  on 
Saturday,  got  out  very  few  of 
its  Sunday  news  sections  to  join 
the  feature  sections  delivered 
earlier,  but  some  of  the  other 
newspapers  were  more  fortu¬ 
nate.  T^e  News  sold  300.000  out 
cd  a  usual  Sunday  circulation 
of  about  3,720,000.  Of  an  ap¬ 
proximate  565,000  Sunday  sale, 
the  Herald  Tribune  sold  about 
190,000. 

Normally  distributing  close  to 
2,000,000  Sunday,  the  Mirror 
was  down  to  about  328,000.  TTie 
Journal- American,  only  after¬ 
noon  paper  to  publish  a  Sunday 
edition,  was  worst  situated  of 
all  the  papers  for  counter  sales, 
as  its  plant  is  difficult  of  access. 

(Continued  on  page  61) 


Hungry  for  news,  many  a  New  Yorker  joined  the  throng*  buying 
out-ol-town  popers  the  stand  in  Times  Square.  Papers  from  larger 
cities  sold  out  fast. 
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Carriers  Elect 
AFL  Union  In 
St.  Louis  Vote 

St.  Louis,  July  1 — This  city’s 
newspaper  carriers,  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  yesterday,  supervised  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  selected  the  St.  Louis 
Paper  Carriers  Union  No.  450  as 
their  bargaining  agent.  The 
union  is  affiliated  with  Uie  AFL 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist¬ 
ants  Union  of  North  America. 

Voting  as  employes  of  the  re- 
k  spective  newspapers,  the  car¬ 
riers  were  more  than  7  to  1  for 
representation  by  the  union. 

Results  will  be  reported  to 
NLRB  headquarters,  which  will 
certify  the  union  as  bargaining 
agent.  The  carriers  on  June  16 
voted  6  to  1  in  favor  of  a  strike 
in  their  disagreement  with  the 
new^apers  over  their  desire  to 
name  a  bargaining  agent.  As  a 
result  they  may  legally  strike 
under  provisions  of  the  War 
Labor  Disputes  Act,  but  thus  far 
deliveries  have  gone  on  as  usual. 
The  publishers  contend  that  the 
carriers  own  and  operate  their 
routes  as  individuals  and  there¬ 
fore  are  merchants  and  not  em¬ 
ployes. 

(See  Carrier  story  on  Pg.  16) 

■ 

Springfield  Dailies 
Penalized  by  WPB 

Boston,  July  3 — For  allegedly 
exceeding  their  newsprint  quota 
by  more  than  1,000  tons,  the 
Springfield  (Maas.)  Union  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  the  Republican 
Publishing  Co.  of  Springfield, 
have  been  placed  under  a  War 
Production  Board  suspension 
that  cuts  their  quotas  by  100 
tons  each  quarter  between  now 
and  July,  1946. 

The  companies  are  publishers 
of  the  Springfield  Daily  News, 
Springfield  Union,  Springfield 
Republican. 

V-E  Headlines 

The  Wright  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  distributor  of  newsprint, 
has  published  an  attractive 
spiral-bound  book  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  V-E  Day,  containing 
reproductions  of  100  newspaper 
front  pages  of  May  7  and  8. 
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Pickets  stroll  bock  and  forth  outside  the  New  York  Times  plant  where 
papers  are  sold  over  the  counter  to  thousands.  On  Sunday,  one 
buyer  said  he  hod  come  20  miles  by  train  to  get  a  paper. 


Press  Declared 
Uninformed  On 
Work  Of  Schools 

Cincinnati,  July  2 — The  prac¬ 
ticing  press  of  the  U.  S.  knows 
entirely  too  little  about  what 
high  -  grade  departments  and 
schools  of  journalism  are  actual¬ 
ly  doing,  Ollie  M.  James,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  said  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors  at  its  first  annual  confer¬ 
ence  in  the  Hotel  Gibson  here, 
June  29-30. 

Mr.  James  urged  that 
A.S.J.S.A.  devote  part  of  its  na¬ 
tional  program  to  the  better  in¬ 
formation  of  the  press  regarding 
what  is  being  done  and  what 
should  be  done  by  standard  de¬ 
partments  and  schools. 

“You  are  on  the  right  track,” 
Mr.  James  said,  “by  putting  your 
stress  on  the  individual,  by  try¬ 
ing  to  discover  natural  aptitudes 
for  journalism.” 

Constitution  Adopted 

A  highly  intelligent  person  by 
proper  training  may  usually  be 
made  into  a  capable  doctor  or 
lawyer,  Mr.  James  commented, 
but  it  usually  takes  some  innate 
capacity  along  with  proper  train¬ 
ing  to  produce  first-rank  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  writers. 

'The  administrators  adopted  a 
new  constitution  which  had 
been  prepared  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  A.  A.  Applegate, 
Michigan  State  College:  J.  Wil¬ 
lard  Ridipgs,  Texas  Christian 
University:  and  George  E.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Tulane  University. 

For  their  mutual  advantage 
and  for  the  information  of  the 
publishing  press  and  others,  the 
executives  authorized  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  quarterly  period¬ 
ical  to  be  devoted  to  articles  on 
administration  and  to  news  of 
the  member  schools. 

Lester  Jordan,  Southern  Meth¬ 
odist  University,  Dallas,  Texas, 
conducted  a  symposium  on  “How 
Best  to  Serve  Returning  Vete¬ 
rans  Interested  in  Journalism.” 
The  consensus  was  that  no  fixed 
pattern  may  be  followed  for 
veteran  journalists,  but  each 


must  be  studied  as  an  individual, 
and  the  professional  program 
must  be  adapted  to  his  individual 
needs,  although  sound  standards 
should  be  maintained  with  vete¬ 
rans  as  with  civilians. 

The  broader  and  more  pro¬ 
gressive  concepts  regarding  what 
mgkes  a  standard  department  or 
school  and  the  many  factors  that 
must  be  considered  in  the  ac¬ 
creditation  of  schools  were  de¬ 
veloped  at  length  in  a  sympo¬ 
sium  led  by  Reese  D.  James,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Following  this  presentation  the 
society  took  steps  to  issue  a  di¬ 
rectory  of  member  schools,  ac¬ 
companied  by  descriptive  mat¬ 
ter  in  each  case. 

In  the  symposium  on  “Post- 
War  Curriculum  Changes  and 
Essential  New  Courses.”  led  by 
Clement  E.  Trout,  Oklahoma  A. 
&  M.  College,  the  administrators 
were  reminded  that  although 
80%  of  the  best-professional 
training  consists  of  basic  instruc¬ 
tion  in  liberal  studies,  the  re¬ 
maining  20%  must  equip  the  in¬ 
dividual  .student  with  the  expert 
skills  by  which  he  earns  a  live¬ 
lihood. 

Schools  must  pay  still  more 
attention  to  courses  in  promo¬ 
tion,  circulation,  photography, 
radio  journalism,  the  probabili¬ 
ties  of  television,  and  the  new 
recording  machines  for  report¬ 
ing  addresses,  conferences,  and 
the  like,  it  was  decided. 

Officers  for  1946-48  were 
elected  as  follows:  President, 
P.  I.  Reed,  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Morgantown:  vice-pres¬ 
ident.  Emil  ’Telfel,  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Orleans:  secretary- 
treasurer,  A.  L.  Higginbotham. 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno.  Ten¬ 
tative  plans  were  made  to  hold 
the  next  conference  in  June, 
1946.  at  St.  Louis. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Brandenburg 

Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Brandenburg, 
78,  mother  of  George  A.  Brand¬ 
enburg,  Chicago  editor  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  died  June  30 
in  Sherman  Hospital,  Elgin,  Ill., 
following  a  brief  illness.  She 
was  married  Jan.  9,  1902,  to 
Fred  Brandenburg,  who  pre¬ 
ceded  her  in  death  in  1943. 


N.  I.  Printers 
Foil  to  Appear 
At  WLB  Hearing 

Printers  on  the  Jersey  City 
Jersey  Journal  and  the  Bayonne 
(N.  J.)  Times  will  be  subpenaed 
by  the  War  Labor  Board  as  the 
result  oi  failure  of  union  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  appear  before  the 
Board  for  a  hearing  in  the 
strike  that  has  prevented  nor¬ 
mal  publication  of  the  news¬ 
papers  since  June  12. 

The  hearing,  scheduled  for 
July  4,  was  called  off  when  the 
printers  did  not  attend.  They 
will  be  subpenaed  to  appear  at 
a  later  date,  it  was  stated  by 
Nathan  P.  Feinsinger,  public 
member  of  the  WLB. 

Last  Thursday  the  publishers. 
Herman  Lazarus,  Jr.,  of  the 
Times,  and  Walter  M.  Dear  of 
the  Jersey  Journal,  in  a  signed 
statement,  said ; 

“July  4,  1945,  was  observed 
in  the  proverbial  fashion  by 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation’s 
capital.  As  Independence  Day 
it  was  especially  noticeable  for 
the  independence  of  the  officers 
of  ’Typographical  Union  N.-. 
94.  .  .  . 

“All  of  which  is  quite  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hoyle,  but  does  not  augur 
well  for  a  desire  to  endeavor  to 
adjust  a  labor  dispute.  Actually 
it  is  a  clear  case  of  contemning 
the  War  Labor  Board.  .  .  .  The 
doors  are  still  unlocked  and  we 
await  their  return.” 

■ 

Maintenance  Clause 
For  World  Telegram 

Chicago,  July  5 — Maintenance 
of  membership  was  ordered  by 
the  Daily  Newspaper  Commis¬ 
sion  for  employes  of  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  in  the  edi¬ 
torial,  commercial  and  mainte¬ 
nance  departments  represented 
by  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild  in  a  directive  issued  last 
week. 

The  commission  also  directed 
inclusion  in  the  contract  under 
dispute  a  provision  for  volun¬ 
tary  check-off  of  union  dues  and 
a  further  provision  that  in  cases 
of  discharge,  excepting  discharge 
for  gross  misconduct,  the  em¬ 
ployes  shall  be  notified  by  the 
company  two  weeks  in  advance. 

The  bargaining  unit  numbers 
approximately  350  persons  and 
the  contract  covers  building  ser¬ 
vice  employes  and  circulation 
road  men  for  the  first  time.  Jack 
Bisco,  industry  member,  dis¬ 
sented  with  respect  to  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership,  check-off 
and  consultation  before  dis¬ 
charge. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

July  9-11 — Michigan 
League  of  Home  Dailies,  an¬ 
nual  summer  meeting.  Grand 
Hotel,  Mackinac  Island. 

July  11 — Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  annual 
business  meeting.  Hotel  Com¬ 
modore,  New  York  City. 

July  16— PNPA,  executive 
committee  meeting.  Hotel 
Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 
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Brand  Items  Are  Basic  Copy 
In  Building  ‘Super’  Stores 


Spedalist  Advises  on  Technique 
In  Successful  Grocery  Advertising 
By  RoUyn  G.  Smith 


(Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Smith’s 
agency,  Jerrol  and  Associates, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  specializes  in 
Super  Market  advertising  and 
retail  food  accounts.  He  was 
with  the  .merchandising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  18  years  ago  and  for  six 
years  made  surveys  of  food 
sales.  He  handles  food  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  P-D  and  several  com¬ 
munity  newspapers.  This  is  the 
first  of  two  articles.) 

DURING  the  last  18  years  I  have 

watched  the  evolution  (in  St. 
Louis)  from  the  corner  grocer 
with  his  “crackers  in  a  barrel,” 
credit  and  delivery,  haphazard, 
hit-or-miss  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  to  the  bright  and  shiny 

supers”  of  today.  During  this 
same  time,  the  emphasis  was 
changed  from  bulk  to  package 
goods,  and  we  have  witnessed 
the  rise  of  the  National  “Chains” 
as  well  as  the  so-called  “Volun¬ 
tary”  Chains. 

Grocery  advertising  has 
changed  with  the  stores.  Few  of 
the  advertising  men  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago  would  be  able  to 
write  a  good  grocery  ad  today, 
and  tomorrow,  today’s  ads  will 
probably  be  equally  “dated.” 

From  my  own  experience  I 
will  list  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
greatest  changes,  along  with  my 
guess  as  to  what  the  future  will 
bring. 

1.  IMPORTANCE  OF  ITEMS 

A  few  years  ago  the  grocery 
ad  man  considered  that  there 
were  about  seven  basic  items 
in  which  the  public  was  inter¬ 
ested.  Any  good  grocery  ad 
would  contain  at  least  four,  and 
preferably  all  seven,  of  these 
items,  which  included,  as  I  re¬ 
member,  sugar,  flour,  lard, 
canned  milk,  soap  and  coffee. 
Today  there  is  such  a  diversified 
demand  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  name  any  “basic”  item. 

Out  Again,  In  Again 
—Postage-Free 

Fate  played  tricks  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  editorial  last  week 
in  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Amer- 
icon.  As  Walter  Wood,  editor, 
vas  reading  copy,  a  gust  of  wind 
blew  it  from  his  desk  and  out 
ihe  window,  despite  his  frantic 
efforts  to  recover  it. 

A  short  time  later,  an  employe 
cf  the  American,  on  business  at 
•he  post  office  several  hundred 
l«t  around  the  corner,,  saw  a 
sheet  of  paper  on  the  lobby  floor, 
picked  it  up  and  observed  that  it 
*ms  mark^  “American  Editor- 
He  returned  it  to  Mr. 
"ood.  It  was  published  as 
scheduled. 


editor  a  publisher 


Just  recently  I  was  talking  to 
a  Super  Market  operator  in  his 
.store  and  he  had  just  announced 
his  intention  of  cutting  out  a 
certain  line  of  Dog  Food,  when 
a  former  schoolmate  of  the  op¬ 
erator  came  in.  This  customer 
had  not  associated  the  name  of 
the  store  with  his  former  school¬ 
mate,  but  had  been  shopping  at 
the  store  for  over  a  year  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  put  it.  “in  spite  of 
gas  rationing,  I  drive  10  miles 
every  week  to  your  store  be¬ 
cause  it  sells  ‘Whosit’  Dog  Food.” 
This  one  customer  buys  on  the 
average  of  $20  per  week  be¬ 
cause  in  one  ad  we  mentioned 
this  one  dog  food  out  of  the 
more  than  20  in  stock.  This  is 
not  an  isolated  case. 

Brand  consciousness  is  so 
strong  that  any  brand,  on  al¬ 
most  any  item,  will  be  basic,  as 
far  as  Mrs.  Jones  or  Mrs.  Smith 
is  concerned,  and  may  lead  Mrs. 
Jones  or  Mrs.  Smith  to  do  her 
shopping  at  one  store  rather 
than  another. 

2.  “LOSS-LEADER” 
ADVERTISING 

Because  there  are  no  basic 
items  in  the  old  sense,  it  follows 
that  “loss-leader”  advertising  is 
no  longer  profitable  because  the 
“bait”  attracts  too  few  “fish.” 
OPA  grouping  has  also  tended 
to  accelerate  the  decline  of  the 
“loss-leader”  copy  because  the 
loss  cannot  be  made  up  on  some¬ 
thing  else.  Today  the  trend  is 
towards — 

EVERY  DAY  LOW  PRICES 

’This  device,  while  seldom  fol¬ 
lowed  100%,  has  proven  very 
effective  when  used  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  with  sufficient  copy. 
It  is  simply  an  adoption  of  mass 
production  methods  to  retail 
grocery  selling. 

’The  Super  Maricet  operator 
takes  all  his  cost  figures  and  his 
average  volume  and  adds  a  suf¬ 
ficient  percentage  to  his  cost 
price  to  give  him  a  small  margin 
of  profit.  ’This  average  “mark¬ 
up”  is  much  lower  than  any  cor¬ 
ner  grocery  man  would  believe 
possible.  TTie  item  is  sold  at  this 
“average  price”  until  a  new  pur¬ 
chase  is  made.  Then  it  is  raised 
or  lowered,  depending  upon  the 
new  cost  price. 

The  advantages  of  this  method 
are  numerous  for  the  merchant 
inasmuch  as,  (a)  he  can  readily 
name  the  selling  price;  (b)  he 
is  certain  to  be  “in  line”  with, 
or  lower  than,  the  greater  bulk 
of  his  competition:  (c)  less  com¬ 
petent  help  is  needed  in  the 
stores  because  of  fewer  changes 
in  prices. 

However,  this  method  of  op¬ 
eration  depends  on  “volume” 
and  “turnover.”  It  is  a  policy 
that  must  be  “sold”  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  with  “reason  why”  copy 
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and  it  must  be  “followed 
through”  on  almost  every  item. 
Comparative  copy  is  a  good 
method  of  putting  over  this  idea. 
’This  is  the  listing  of  say  20  items 
with  the  average  sales  price  in 
other  stores  and  the  particular 
store’s  every-day  low  price,  and 
then  a  listing  of  the  total  sav¬ 
ings. 

It  requires  a  continual  pound¬ 
ing  with  phrases  such  as  these, 
“Save  10%  on  your  grocery  bill” 
and  should  be  illustrated  with 
various  approaches  as  to  what 
these  savings  will  mean  in  a 
year’s  time.  Once  sold,  it  prac¬ 
tically  eliminates  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  “Small  Store”  be¬ 
cause.  while  the  corner  grocer- 
man  can  stand  a  few  “loss-lead¬ 
ers,”  he  can’t  with  higher  costs 
(plus  delivery  and  credit  ex¬ 
pense),  meet  the  Super  on  all 
items. 

3.  WHAT  SHOULD  BE 
STRESSED 

In  St.  Louis,  practically  every 
Super  Market  offers: 

(a)  A  .spic-and-span  appear¬ 
ance  with  the  utmost  in  cleanli¬ 
ness. 

(b)  Clean,  self-service 
shelves,  with  mass  displays  of 
popular  items. 

(c)  Free  parking  and  carry¬ 
out  service. 

(d)  Cash  and  carry  method 
of  doing  business. 

Therefore,  every  Super  must 
have  these  features,  but  outside 
of  a  “mention”  now  and  then, 
they  are  not  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  from  an  advertising  stand¬ 
point. 

’The  factors  that  should  be 
stressed  in  every  ad  are,  in  my 
opinion : 

(a)  Quality  of  merchandise — 
’This  in  most  cases  can  be  best 
illustrated  by  stressing  the 
brands  carried,  particularly  Na¬ 
tionally  and  Locally  known 
brands.  This  “ties  in”  with  the 
prestige  of  the  National  firm 
with  the  local  store,  and  is  a 
customer  builder  and  keeper. 

(b)  Variety — ’The  Super  Mar¬ 
ket  that  expects  to  be  successful 
today  must  remember  the  old 
saw,  “Be  not  the  first  by  whom 
the  new  is  tried,  nor  yet  the  last 
to  lay  the  old  aside.”  With  self- 
service  the  Super  Market  opera¬ 
tor  is  not  in  direct  contact  with 
his  customers.  He  cannot  (ex¬ 
cept  with  his  displays  and  ads) 
“push”  any  particular  products. 
His  customers  look  at  his  shelves 
and  if  they  don’t  find  the  brand 
they  want,  they  “walk”  or  pick 
a  substitute,  and  if  they  have  to 
pick  too  many  substitutes,  they 
go  somewhere  else.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  “Super”  can’t 
stock  every  item  that  comes 
along,  because  in  order  to  keep 
in  business  he  must  keep  quick 
turn-over,  volume  items,  that  he 
can  buy  and  sell  in  quantity. 

In  St.  Louis  the  majority  of 
the  Super  Market  operators  are 
dynamic  men.  most  of  them  not 
over  40,  with  a  willingness  to 
“gamble"  on  a  new  item  pro- 


Salvage  Mark  Holds 

For  th«  fourth  month  in  a 
row,  collection*  of  waste  paper 
throughout  the  country  topped 
the  600.000-ton  mark.  Tentative 
May  figures  place  collection* 
for  that  month  at  632,000  tons, 
consumption  at  615.000  ton*. 
Thu*  the  month  created  a 
slight  gain  in  inventory  from 
about  a  lO-doy  backlog  for  the 
mill*  to  an  11 -day  supply. 

vided  that  it  is,  in  their  opinion, 
an  item  of  merit.  'The  result  is 
that  the  “Super  ”  in  St.  Louis  is 
still  willing  to  take  on  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  With  increasing  age  this 
policy  may  be  changed:  also,  the 
“Super”  must  know  when  to  dis¬ 
continue  an  item  when  it  slips 
in  sales. 

(c)  Every  day  low  prices — 
National  surveys  claim  to  show 
that  price  is  no  longer  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor,  but  from  experience 
I  am  inclined  to  discount  most 
of  this.  Undoubtedly  the  flush 
wartime  pocket  books  have 
made  price  less  important  than 
formerly.  Then,  too,  many  peo¬ 
ple  have  the  idea  that  under  the 
OPA  all  ceiling  prices  are  the 
same  and  that  it.  therefore,  does 
not  make  any  difference  where 
they  shop.  Still  others  feel  that 
they  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
on  a  few  items  so  that  they  can 
do  all  their  shopping  at  one 
store  in  order  to  get  their  share 
of  the  so-called  scarce  items. 
Many  merchants  who  use  the  old 
“loss-leader”  technique  don’t  get 
the  results  they  formerly  did  and 
therefore,  conclude  that  “price” 
is  not  a  factor,  when  the  real 
reason  is  that  they  have  not  fea¬ 
tured  enough  of  that  particular 
neighborhood’s  “basic”  items. 

Surveys  are  not  always  accu¬ 
rate,  because  Americans  some¬ 
times  feel  that  it  is  “cheap”  to 
mention  “price”  as  the  factor 
that  determines  their  buying. 
Many  times  I  have  had  friends 
tell  me  that  they  did  not  buy  on 
“price”  and  yet  in  checking  cou¬ 
pon  returns,  I  have  found  that 
they  did  clip  out  coupons  and  go 
to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  get  a  bar¬ 
gain.  The  same  grocer  that  tells 
me  “price  is  not  important”  can 
listen  in  on  the  conversation  in 
his  own  store  and  every  other 
woman  is  complaining  about  the 
high  cost  of  various  items.  You 
( Continued  on  page  50 ) 

'Ike'  Gets  Picture 
Of  His  Birthplace 

Denison,  Tex.,  July  5 — Thanks 
to  the  Denison  Herald,  General 
Eisenhower  now  has  a  picture 
of  the  rambling  old  house  where 
he  was  born. 

Fred  Conn,  publisher,  had  an 
18  by  24  framed  enlargement 
of  the  General’s  Denison  birth¬ 
place  prepared  and  on  June  22, 
the  photograph  was  presented  to 
Eisenhower  at  Abilene.  Kans., 
by  a  group  including  Mr.  Conn 
and  Jack  Maguire,  Herald  staff 
writer.  ’The  General  said  he 
planned  to  accept  the  Herald's 
invitation  to  visit  his  birthplace 
“as  soon  as  time  will  permit.” 
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Correspondents’  Club 
Eases  China  Problem 


WHILE  the  situation  of  the 
foreign  correspondent  in 
China  is  still  a  long  way  from 
ideal,  it  is  vast¬ 
ly  better  than 
four  years  ago, 
and  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for 
the  improve- 
m  e  n  t  is  the 
Foreign  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Club 
of  China,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wal¬ 
ter  G.  Rundle 
of  the  United 
Press,  who  has 
just  returned 
from  a  20-month 
stay  there. 


malaria  seven  times,  vacillary 
dysentery  eight  times,  and  “va- 
ious  other  little  undefined 
fevers.” 

But  there’s  always  relief  to 
be  had  from  native  liquors, 
which  are  available  in  fair 
amounts — such  as  hot  rice  wine; 
190-proof  Kaffir  corn  whiskey, 
aged  with  ground-up  tiger 
bones,  snakes,  etc. 

“’This  Kaffir  corn.”  said  Run¬ 
dle,  ‘packs  a  wallop.  It  prob¬ 
ably  makes  the  stuff  we  had 
here  during  prohibition  seem 
Formed  for  mutual  assistance  awfuily  mild.” 
on  censorship,  transportation  Stood  ‘Em  on  End 

priorities,  etc.,  the  Club  has  wasn’t  Kaffir  whiskey 

been  mstrumental,  Rundle  said  prompted  Bundle’s  egg 

such  things  as  gjory  of  last  February.  “I  stood 
monthly  press  corfferences  with  myself.”  he  said 

^nerahssimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  ^he  other  day.  “Hell,  yes- 
( the  first  of  which  was  held  a  end.  too  ”  He  would  pre- 

few  days  ago)  development  of  however,  to  let  the  story  die 
a  more  intelligent  censorship  peacefully 

and  improvement  of  communi-  Rundle,  38.  started  his  news- 
caj^ns.  paper  career  on  the  Lincoln 

consistog  of  about  (f^eb. )  Journal,  after  studying 
two  dozen  members,  mainly  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Americans  and  including  a  few  Nebraska 

British  and  Australian  corre-  the  United  Press 

spondents.  also  succe^  a  Lincoln  in  1929.  going  from 

there  to  the  Kansas  City  bu- 
ban  lifted  on  travel  to  toe  Com  reau.  then  to  the  manager- 
munwt  area,  said  Rundle,  that  gj^ips  in  Des  Moines  and  Minne- 
restnction  has  since  been  re-  apolis 

sumed.  however.  ^  the 

Land  Line*  Only  Chicago  bureau  of  U.P.,  going 

Communication  was  by  far  to  New  York  in  1939  as  an  edi- 
the  toughest  nut  to  crack,  tor  of  radio  news.  In  1941  he 
Rundle  dWlared,  and  almost  in-  became  promotion  manager,  and 
superable  obstacles  are  still  was  in  that  position  before  his 
plentiful.  In  the  field,  all  com-  assignment  to  the  Orient.  Last 
munication  depends  on  land  March  he  was  named  manager 
lines  and  filing  points  are  very  for  China. 

limited.  Often  to  get  a  message  In  Chungking,  Rundle  had 
to  the  filing  point,  a  courier  ample  opportunity  to  see 
plane  must  be  used.  To  com-  Chinese  censorship  at  close 
plicate  things  further,  all  ma-  hand.  His  chief  complaint  about 
terial  must  go  to  Chungking  for  it  is  that  it’s  almost  entirely 
clearance.  Transmission  to  capricious.  A  story  killed  today 
Chungking  sometimes  requires  may  be  released  tomorrow  with- 
as  much  as  four  days.  From  out  any  changes.  Or  toe  cen- 
Chungking  to  the  U.  S.,  how-  sor  will  put  through  one  corre- 
ever.  an  urgent  message  can  be  spondent’s  story,  while  holding 
put  through  in  45  minutes,  ordi-  up  another  report  of  the  iden- 
nary  press  in  three  to  four  tical  news.  ’There  are  no  gen- 
hours.  eral  rules  visible. 

Getting  about  in  Chungking  impossible  to  get  to  a 

itself,  where  Rundle  spent  16  Chinese  war  front,  Rundle  said, 
of  his  20  months  in  the  country,  to  an  occasional  one 

is  by  no  means  a  cinch.  Trans-  where  American  liaison  tro^s 
portation  is  mostly  by  ricksha;  ^^Sht  be  stationed.  Even  Chi- 
by  that  cumbersome  method,  Ilf®®  correspondents  don  t  get 
two  calls  a  day  are  the  most  -in 

you  can  hope  to  make  in  the  Special  Permit 

great  sprawling  city,  he  said.  In  some  instances,  a  foreign 
To  add  to  the  discomfort,  correspondent  can  get  to  a  front 
Chungking  has  a  great  deal  of  after  the  action  has  stopped,  but 
weather — almost  continuous  rain  for  that  purpose  a  special  per- 
and  fog  from  September  to  May.  mit  must  be  obtained. 

The  cold  is  damp  and  clammy.  A  year  ago  the  Foreign  Cor- 
’The  charcoal  stoves  help  little,  respondents  Club  sent  a  letter 


Berryman,  IVasJiinffton  Star 


Hungerford,  Toledo  Blade 


Wow  unto 
Hm 

HI  UNIS 
IT  fe 


Rundl* 


Carlyle,  .Veto  York  Herald  Tribune 


Coffman,  Fort  ll'orth  Star-Telegram 


fiR^Y  BOOST/ 
TlfCOMMfVA 


Williams,  Detroit  Free  Brest 


Alexander,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


CARTOONISTS  FAR  FROM  UNIFORM  IN 
CHARACTERIZATION  OF  TRUMAN 


L-240  Relaxed  to  Spread 
38,500  Tons  of  Newsprint 


Krug  Sees  'Considerable  Relief 
For  Newspapers  by  End  of  '45 


WASHINGTON.  July  5— The 

War  Production  Board  has 
approved  a  recommendation 
submitted  by  the  Newspaper 
Advisory  Committee  to  distrib¬ 
ute  38,500  additional  ‘tons  of 
newsprint  to  publishers  in  the 
third  quarter  of  this  year, 
marking  the  first  relaxation  in 
L-240  since  that  limitation  order 
became  effective  Jan.  1,  1943. 

WPB  Chairman  J.  A.  Krug 
said  in  a  letter  to  Rep.  Louis 
Ludlow  that  “it  is  expected  that 
considerable  relief  will  result 
for  newspapers  by  the  end  of 
1945.” 

Improved  newsprint  receipts 
from  Canada  and  elsewhere 
will  make  possible  the  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  third  quarter,  effec¬ 
tive  July  1. 

The  new  order  continues  the 
sliding  scale  of  cuts  from  base 
quotas  but  revises  it  to  apply 
against  a  publisher’s  total  ad¬ 
justed  base  tonnage  as  follows: 

Deduct  3%  of  the  amount 
over  25  tons  but  not  over  125 
tons;  deduct  6%  of  the  amount 
over  125  tons  but  not  over  250 
tons;  deduct  9%  of  the  amount 
over  250  tons  but  not  over  500 
tons;  deduct  15%  of  the  amount 
over  500  tons  but  not  over  1,000 
tons;  deduct  18%  of  the  amount 
over  1,000  tons. 

Monthly  delivery  quotas  must 
be  held  to  one-sixth  of  the  total 
of  a  publisher's  consumption 
quotas  for  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1945. 

Additional  Regulationa 

Additional  regulations  covered 
by  today's  announcement  are: 

Publishers  in  northern  and 
eastern  sections  of  the  United 
States  will  be  held  to  30  days’ 
newsprint  inventory  on  Dec.  31, 
1945;  publishers  in  the  south 
and  west  may  not  exceed  inven¬ 
tories  of  50  days’  supply  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  "rhe  numbMcr 
of  days’  supply  is  to  be  comput¬ 
ed  at  the  average  daily  rate  of 
allowable  consumption  for  the 
last  six  months  of  1945. 

Each  newspaper  publisher 
consuming  25  tons  or  more  of 
newsprint  in  any  calendar  quar- 
1  ter  will  be  required  to  report 
his  inventory  on  hand  and  in 
I  transit  at  the  close  of  each 
month  on  Form  WPB-4292.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  require¬ 
ment  that  each  publisher  send 
to  WPB  copies  of  all  orders 
placed  by  him  for  delivery  of 
print  paper. 

Exemptions  for  small  news¬ 
print  consumers  are  increased 
from  1V4  tons  to  5  tons  per 
quarter  for  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  or  at  less  fre- 
!  quent  intervals,  with  an  exemp- 
1  tlon  for  each  additional  day  of 
I  Publication  of  1V4  tons  per 
■  quarter.  Thus,  a  semi-weekly 
I  newspaper  may  use  6t4  tons  per 
quarter  and  one  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  6  six  days  a  week  may 


use  11V4  tons  in  the  quarter. 

In  the  interest  of  world  free 
press,  the  U.  S.  will  abstain 
from  purchases  of  newsprint  in 
northern  Europe  until  the  essen¬ 
tial  needs  of  other  countries 
have  been  met,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Combined  Raw 
Materials  Board  of  which  Ben¬ 
ton  R.  Cancell,  director  of  the 
WPB  forest  products  bureau,  is 
chairman. 

This  decision  is  in  line  with 
a  recommendation  made  by  the 
newspaper  advisory  committee 
last  month.  It  will  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  preventing  cross-hauling 
of  paper  with  tonnages  moving 
across  the  Atlantic  in  both  di¬ 
rections,  and  it  will  relieve 
some  of  the  pressure  now  upon 
North  America  to  help  reinstate 
the  press  of  Europe. 

Canada  has  promised  an  in¬ 
crease  in  pulpwood  available  to 
U.  S.  mills,  with  1.800,000  cords 
assured  in  1945 — 550,000  cords 
over  the  base  quotas — and  the 
first  ship  carrying  wood  pulp 
from  Sweden  was  due  at  a 
U.  S.  port  within  a  few  days. 
By  the  end  of  the  month,  in- 
dustiy  representatives  said,  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  tons  of 
Swedish  wood  pulp  will  have 
arrived  at  American  mills. 

In  a  story  from  Stockholm 
this  week,  George  Axelsson  of 
the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  lack  of  coal  and  low  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  were  the  major  fac¬ 
tors  preventing  Sweden  from 
shipping  newsprint  to  the  U.  S. 
At  present,  Swedish  mills  are 
extending  themselves  to  fill  or¬ 
ders  for  France.  During  the 
war,  Axelsson  was  told,  Sweden 
sold  newsprint  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica  for  upwards  of  $100  a  ton 
fob,  whereas  the  U.  S.  ceiling 
price  is  $61. 

The  WPB  has  just  advised  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion  that  after  July  31  there 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  5 — In  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  locate  a  newsprint  mill 
in  the  South,  three  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  studied 
several  potential  sites  in  Val¬ 
dosta,  Ga.  last  week,  the  spots 
having  been  chosen  for  them  by 
F.  H.  Brown,  vice-president  of 
the  Georgia  Southern  and  Flor¬ 
ida  railway. 

The  SNPA  delegation  was 
composed  of  Carl  Short,  of 
Roanoke,  Va.,  chairman  of  the 
association’s  newsprint  mill  com¬ 
mittee  and  general  manager  of 
the  Roanoke  World  News  and 
Times;  Walter  C.  Johnson,  of 
Chattannooga,  Tenn.,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  SNPA,  and 
George  Biggers,  SNPA  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal. 


will  be  no  allocation  of  news¬ 
print  available  for  overseas 
shipment  from  American  sup¬ 
plies,  according  to  Chairman 
Boren  of  the  House  Newsprint 
Investigating  Committee. 

The  next  quarter  allocation  of 
newsprint  to  FEA  has  been  re¬ 
duced  by  two-thirds  and  the  pol¬ 
icy  is  to  get  the  house  in  order 
so  European  countries  can  de¬ 
pend  on  Scandinavian  supplies, 
the  Boren  statement  added. 

Krug's  Reply  to  Pulliam 

By  way  of  replying  to  the  re¬ 
cent  plan  of  Eugene  C.  Pulliarn, 
publisher  of  the  Indianapolis 
( Ind. )  Star,  for  relieving  the 
newsprint  shortage.  Chairman 
Krug  of  WPB  told  Representa¬ 
tive  Ludlow  that  WPB  has  “al¬ 
ready  insisted  that  the  pulp  and 
paper  requirements  of  the  lib¬ 
erated  areas  be  met  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  from  Scandinavian 
sources.” 

The  total  percentage  of  North 
American  newsprint  supply 
which  is  assigned  to  all  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  for  domestic  use 
and  overseas  shipment  is  “only 
about  3%  for  the  second  quarter 
of  1945,”  Krug  said.  One-third 
of  the  amount,  he  added,  is  for 
use  by  our  armies,  for  the  FEA 
in  liberated  regions,  and  for  the 
OWI.  The  rest  goes  into  domes¬ 
tic  use  in  government  printing 
jobs. 

Krug  also  noted  that  there  is 
no  complaint  on  the  part  of 
either  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  or  Canadian  producers 
with  respect  to  the  price  ceil¬ 
ings,  and  he  informed  the  Con¬ 
gressman,  who  sponsored  the 
Pulliam  plan,  that  some  25,000 
additional  prisoners  of  war  are 
now  available  for  the  forest 
products  industries  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

The  Northeastern  pulpwood 
Industry,  he  pointed  out,  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  WPB  that  it  has 
reached  the  saturation  point  in 
the  use  of  prisoners  of  war. 

In  conclusion,  Krug  stated: 
“In  accordance  with  policy  rec- 


Among  tracts  visited  was  one 
of  about  210,000  acres  near  the 
Okefenokee  Swamp  owned  by 
the  Superior  Pine  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  John  Knight  is 
president. 

Timber  on  that  site  belongs 
to  Harley  Langdale,  Jr.,  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  naval  stores 
producers. 

Accompanying  the  SNPA  dele¬ 
gation  were  William  Goodloe, 
president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Valdosta;  R.  W.  Wirt, 
assistant  vice-president  of  the 
Southern  Railway:  James  M. 
Mann,  representing  the  Superior 
Pine  Products  Company;  Harley 
Langdale,  Jr.,  and  William  Cram, 
of  Atlanta,  director  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  panel  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Development 
Board  of  Georgia. 


editor  &  PU  BLISH  ER  for  Jaly  7,  1945 


SNPA  Group  Studies  Mill  Sites 


Wisconsin  Dailies 
Lose  Paper  Mill 

The  Wisconsin  River  Paper 
and  Pulp  Company  mill  near 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  has  been 
sold  to  the  Consolidated  Water 
Power  and  Paper  Company  of 
Wisconsin  Rapids  and  will  be 
converted  to  the  manufacture  of 
coated  book  paper,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Consolidated  has  agreed  to 
fill  current  contracts  for  news¬ 
print  for  14  Wisconsin  daily 
newspapers  until  they  can  ar¬ 
range  a  new  source  of  supply. 
The  Wisconsin  River  mill,  last 
of  the  newsprint  mills  in  the 
state,  has  a  production  capacity 
of  90  tons  per  day. 

The  lone  bidder  for  the  Maine 
Seaboard  Paper  Company  news¬ 
print  plant  at  Bucksport,  Me.,  is 
the  Oxford  Paper  Company  of 
Rumford,  which  manufactures 
other  paper  products  than  news¬ 
print.  The  bid,  $6,700,000,  was 
referred  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  which  is 
considering  the  plan  for  reor¬ 
ganization  of  New  England  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Co. 


ommended  by  the  Overall  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  newsprint 
limitation  orders  will  be  relaxed 
as  rapidly  as  additional  supplies 
become  available.  It  is  highly 
questionable  whether  price  ad¬ 
justments  on  newsprint  would 
result  in  any  additional  produc¬ 
tion,  since  such  additional  pro¬ 
duction  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  increased  supplies  of  pulp¬ 
wood  and  cessation  of  overseas 
shipments.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  increase  the  pulpwood 
supply  and  it  is  expected  that 
considerable  relief  will  result 
for  newspapers  by  the  end  of 
1945.” 

■ 

Woman  Publisher 
Heads  Virginia  Group 

Richmond.  Va.,  July  5 — Miss 
Daphne  L.  Dailey,  publisher  of 
Carolina  Progress  of  Bowling 
Green,  Va.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association  in  a  mail  ballot.  She 
succeeds  Powell  Glass,  general 
manager  of  the  Lynchburg  News 
and  Advance.  Tom  Hanes,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  .Norfolk 
Lt>dacr-Di»natch.  was  re-elected 
vice-president  for  dailies,  and 
Raymond  S.  Davis,  publisher  of 
the  Crewe  Chronicle,  was  elected 
vice-president  for  weeklies. 

William  T.  Christian,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  was  elected  treasurer, 
and  Howard  Palmer  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  secretary-manager. 

■ 

New  ANPA  Members 

President  W.  G.  Chandler  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  announces 
the  election  of  five  more  daily 
newspapers  to  membership  dur¬ 
ing  June,  bringing  the  total  to 
748.  New  members  are  Norwalk 
(Conn.)  South  Norwalk  Senti¬ 
nel;  Fort  Dodge  (la.)  Messenger 
&  Chronicle;  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times;  Tamaqua ’iPa.)  Courier; 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-In¬ 
dex. 


n 


Toilet  Goods  Board 
Aids  Advertisers 


By  Betty  Feezel 


SINCE  the  organization  of  the 

Board  of  Standards  of  the 
Toilet  Goods  Association,  adver¬ 
tising  through¬ 
out  the  industry 
has  taken  tre¬ 
mendous  strides 
in  the  direction 
of  complete 
truth  and  non¬ 
exaggeration, 

Steve  L.  May¬ 
hem,  executive 
vice  -  president 
of  the  group,  de¬ 
clared  in  the 
1945  annual  re¬ 
port  to  members 
issued  recently. 

»  In  an  interview  with  Editor 
&  Publisher  he  amplified;  “No 
piece  of  copy  approved  by  the 
Board  has  ever  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  citation  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  or  from 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion.  Definitely  the  standards 
of  advertising  in  the  industry 
have  been  raised  by  the  Board 
and  the  number  of  complaints 
from  government  agencies  have 
lessened  because  of  the  Board. 

"I’m  sure  the  government 
agencies  would  agree  to  this  if 
they  were  asked,"  he  added. 

Began  in  1936 


Mayhem 


The  association's  Board  of 
Standards  was  established  in 
1936,  about  the  time  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Acts  were 
passed.  Although  undoubtedly 
stimulated  by  the  federal  legis¬ 
lation  the  Board  was  not  caused 
by  it,  Mr.  Mayhem  reported,  for 
it  had  been  under  consideration 
for  many  years. 

The  Board  started  as  a  means 
of  reviewing  advertising  in  all 
media  and  labels  in  an  effort  to 
keep  the  toilet  goods  firms  “on 
the  right  track.” 

“That  is,  to  guard  against  ex¬ 
aggerated  claims  and  to  see  that 
labels  were  provided  with  full 
information,"  Mr.  Mayhem  said. 

The  first  year  the  Board  was 
extremely  active  because  of  the 
new  laws.  Practically  every 
manufacturer  had  to  change  his 
labels  overnight.  However,  after 
that  abnormal  period  there 
came  a  drop  in  the  activities  of 
the  Board;  since  then  a  steady 
increase. 

At  the  beginning  the  Board 
reviewed  only  copy  and  ma¬ 
terial  submitt^  by  its  members, 
but  since  then  the  scope  has 
been  broadened. 

“Today,”  Mr.  Mayhem  said, 
“in  addition  to  members  and 
toilet  goods  firms,  any  medium 
— newspaper,  magazine,  radio 
station — may  come  in  for  advice 
on  any  piece  of  copy  sent  to 
them  for  publication.” 

The  association  has  approxi¬ 
mately  475  members,  both  large 
and  small  manufacturers.  Just 
how  many  take  advantage  of 
the  Board  cannot  be  said,  Mr. 
Mayhem  stated. 

Many  thousands  of  pieces  of 
copy  pass  through  the  Board 
each  year,  he  reported,  with  all 


media  pretty  fairly  represented. 
To  break  it  down  further,  he 
added,  the  material  would  prob¬ 
ably  rate  in  this  order:  maga¬ 
zine  copy,  newspaper  copy, 
then  radio  scripts. 

“Of  course  the  toilet  goods 
firms  have  probably  placed 
more  advertising  in  magazines 
than  in  the  other  media,”  he 
said.  “The  magazines  have  been 
able  to  carry  the  prestige  copy 
in  color.  There  has  been  some 
national  copy  in  newspapers 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  done  in 
cooperation  with  retail  stores 
with  immediate  sales  its  aim. 
Comparatively  speaking,  very 
little  radio  advertising  has  yet 
been  done.” 

Asked  “Are  newspapers  a 
good  medium  for  toilet  goods 
advertisers?”  Mr.  Mayhem  said, 
“It  all  depends  upon  what  you 
want  to  do.  During  the  war  the 
industry  trend  was  away  from 
newspapers  and  the  sales  ap¬ 
peal  because  of  the  product 
shortages.” 

And  after  the  war?  “That 
again  depends  upon  what  you 
want  to  do.” 

Industry  Growth  Seen 

“I  don’t  think  the  toilet  goods 
industry  has  even  started  in 
volume.  Providing  the  high 
standard  of  living  is  maintained 
it  is  going  to  grow  like  light¬ 
ning  and  it  will  do  it  by  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

As  suggestions  to  newspapers, 
Mr.  Mayhem  offered:  “If  I  were 
a  newspaper  publisher,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  a  middle  sized  city,  I 
would  get  the  advice  of  a  local 
authority  on  the  industry  and 
with  his  aid  map  out  a  series  of 
constructive  ads  giving  a  little 
on  how  cosmetics  are  made;  a 
little  more  on  what  they  will 
do.  and  a  great  deal  more  on 
how  to  apply  them. 

“The  smart  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  man  could  pr^ably  get 
■six  or  eight  or  ten  nationally 
known  firms  to  sign  their  names 
to  the  ads  and  to  support  the 
campaign  cooperatively.” 

Because  of  the  competitive 
element.  Mr.  Mayhem  continued, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Board  of 
Standards  to  operate  in  a  highly 
confidential  manner.  None  of 
the  three  members  of  the  board 
has  any  connection  with  a  toilet 
goods  company. 

The  committee  of  review  con¬ 
sists  of  Mr.  Mayhem.  H.  D. 
Goulden.  director  of  scientific 
research  and  standards  of  the 
association,  and  Hugo  Mock, 
legal  counsel. 

Three  stamps  are  used:  "ap¬ 
proved,”  “approved  with  cor¬ 
rections,”  and  (used  very  rare¬ 
ly)  "not  acceptable.” 

“We  can’t  enforce  any  of 
these,”  Mr.  Mayhem  stated.  "We 
can  only  give  them  the  benefit 
of  our  experience.” 

The  group  cannot  and  does 
not  undertake  to  write  copy,  he 
stressed.  If  by  changing  a  phrase 
or  two  it  can  make  the  copy 


acceptable  it  will,  of  course,  go 
ahead.  For  example,  ii  the 
manufacturer  has  described  his 
facial  cream  as  “rejuvenating” — 
an  impossibility  —  the  Board 
would  substitute  “stimulating,” 
a  truthful  adjective. 

It  will  also,  if  requested,  give 
advice  in  respect  to  claims 
made  in  the  copy. 

“If  the  reviewers  think  the 
advertiser  should  take  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle  or  are  off  on  the 
wrong  foot,  and  they  indicate 
they  are  open  to  helpful  criti¬ 
cism,  we’ll  tell  them,”  Mr.  May¬ 
hem  said. 

Copy  is  handled  very  rapidly. 
Although  rush  jobs  are  avoided, 
the  group  tries  to  move  the  copy 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
average  length  of  time  is  24 
hours.  In  most  cases  if  a  piece 
of  copy  comes  in  in  the  morning, 
it  is  returned  in  the  afternoon 
mail.  Different  time  allowances 
are  made  for  campaigns  and  13- 
week  radio  schedules. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  Board, 
said  Mr.  Mayhem,  is  to  clean  up 
advertising  in  the  industry;  to 
see  that  the  ads  tell  the  strict 
truth  and  prevent  the  public 
from  being  kidded;  and  in  turn 
to  help  the  manufacturer  avoid 
legal  action. 

In  addition  to  its  advertising 
and  labeling  review,  the  Board 
ha?  expanded  into  a  number  of 
other  directions.  At  present  it 
is  engaged  in  setting  up  stand¬ 
ards  for  raw  materials  used  in 
products  of  the  industry-  The 
past  few  years  it  has  conducted 
experiments  along  technical  lines 
in  search  of  substitutes  which 
could  be  used  in  place  of  in¬ 
gredients  which  had  gone  to 
war. 

Mr.  Mayhem  listed  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  work  on  the  Board  as 
the  ability  to  be  objective;  a 
scientific  education;  legal  train¬ 
ing  and  a  capacity  for  working 
with  those  in  the  government 
bureaus. 

In  his  own  background,  Mr. 
Mayhem  includes  quite  a  few 
years  of  editorial  experience. 
Beginning  his  career  as  a  cub 
on  the  Albany  (N.  Y. )  Times- 
Union,  he  became  music  critic 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  later  staffer  on  the 
Journal  of  Commerce.  Before 
joining  the  Toilet  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1939  to  head  the 
Board  of  Standards  he  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  trade  publication, 
American  Perfumer. 


Secy.  Anderson 
To  Address 
AFA  Meeting 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  newly 
appointed  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  will  speak  on  the  food  situ¬ 
ation  at  the  annual  business 
meeting  of  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America  at  the  Com¬ 
modore  Hotel,  July  11.  Direc¬ 
tors  have  been  elected  by  mail. 

Serving  for  one  year  on  the 
board  will  be:  Bruce  Barton, 
president  Batten.  Barton,  Durs- 
tine  &  Osborn,  New  York,  the 
present  chairman  of  the  board: 
W.  H.  Carey,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Fortune,  New  York;  Joe  M. 
Dawson,  chairman,  executive 
committee,  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell.  Inc.,  New  York,  now 
serving  as  AFA  president:  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Donnelly  Jr.,  president, 
John  Donnelly  &  Sons,  Boston; 
Karen  Fladoes,  home  economics 
director,  Nash-Kelvinator  Corp., 
Detroit:  Paul  Garrett,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  General  Motors  Corp., 
New  York,  now  a  director; 
Grover  C.  Kinney,  president. 
Advertisers  Distributing  Serv¬ 
ice,  Denver;  Henry  Obermeyer, 
assistant  vice-president.  Consol¬ 
idated  Edison  Co.,  New  York, 
now  a  director,  and  John  H. 
Platt,  director  of  advertising, 
Kraft  Cheese  Co.,  (Chicago,  now 
a  director. 

Elected  to  two-year  terms  are: 
Elon  (i.  Borton,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  La  Salle  Extension 
University,  Chicago;  Franklin  J. 
Cornwell,  advertising  manager. 
Brown  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Wil¬ 
lard  D.  Egolf,  director  of  public 
relations.  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  Washington,  now 
an  AFA  vice-president;  Lester 
Hafemeister,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Weyenberg  Shoe  Mfg.  Co., 
Milwaukee;  W.  R.  Laughlin, 
Wilhelm-Laughlin-Wilson  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Houston;  Forbes  Mc¬ 
Kay,  associate  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Progressive  Farmer,  Birm¬ 
ingham,  now  an  AFA  vice-presi¬ 
dent:  Allan  T.  Preyer,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Morse  Interna¬ 
tional,  New  York,  now  a  direc¬ 
tor;  J.  Penfield  Seiberling,  pres¬ 
ident,  Seiberling  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  and  Paul  N.  Swaffield, 
advertising  manager.  Hood  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass. 


C^ampai^nd  and  ^.^ccountd 


By  Betty  Feezel . 


Post-war  Joys 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COM¬ 
PANY  is  releasing  a  campaign 
to  run  in  a  list  of  1,046  news¬ 
papers  in  key  sales  markets 
throughout  the  company’s  mid¬ 
west  and  western  distribution 
territories.  Built  around  the 
post-war  joys  of  motor  travel, 
ads  of  448  to  840  lines  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  regular  intervals  through 
Sept.  2.  Copy  will  be  dominated 
by  line-cut  drawing  d^icting 
summer  scenes  which  may  be 
reached  by  automobile  after  the 
war  and  test  will  emphasize  the 
company’s  post-war  New-Day 


Conoco  Bronz-z-z  gasoline.  In 
addition,  monthly  insertions  will 
be  run  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  in  a  wide  list  of  farm 
publications.  The  agency  on  the 
account  is  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell,  Inc. 

Adds  Newspaper  Schedule 

USING  newspapers  for  the  first 
time  in  conjunction  with  their 
regular  magazine  schedule,  Jeris 
Sales  Co.  will  break  a  country¬ 
wide  campaign  in  August.  To 
run  in  370  newspapers  in  all 
areas  excepting  New  England 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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SPIRIT  OF  INDEPENDENCE  APPLIED  TO  CURRENT  SITUATIONS  IN  CARTOONS 


HICHtMAy 


I'LL  APPRECIATE  ANY  HELP 

Edmund  Duffy,  Baltimore  Sun. 


GOING  MY  WAY? 

Bruce  Russell,  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Jacob  Burck,  Chicago  Times  Syndicate. 


toughest  fighting  in  the  Euro-  said  Newman,  “and  she  did  far 
pean  war,  said  Newman.  “The  more  than  her  share  in  helping 
whole  Italian  campaign  was  a  us  cover  the  war.” 
nightmare,  for  the  correspond-  Newman  had  a  dozen  narrow 
ents  as  well  as  the  armies.  You  escapes,  including  one  from  the 
don’t  feel  like  talking  about  Cas-  law  of  averages,  but  he  was 
sino;  Anzio  was  worse — you  never  wounded, 
were  always  in  sight  of  the  He  was  30  yards  from  Max 
enemy,  and  you  lived  in  mud  Brand  of  Harper’s  when  Brand 
•a  and  slime.”  was  killed  at  Santa  Maria  In- 

ff  Newman  joined  the  INS  war  fante,  “the  greatest  fight  the 
’t  staff  in  September,  1943.  Dur-  American  infantry  ever  put  up.” 
a  ing  his  20  months’  service  he  He  lived  in  “Violent  Villa”  in 
c-  covered  Algiers,  Italy,  France,  Naples  with  six  other  corre- 
t  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  spondents,  all  of  whom  are  gone. 
Albania.  ’  He  was  with  the  'Third  Newman  recalled  a  little  din- 
*...ie  Army  at  Regensburg  when  the  ner  party  at  the  Villa  in  May, 
h^d  gooT  enough  Germans  surrendered.  1944-  With  him  there,  were 

hour  ’The  prob-  Probably  the  best  press  rela-  Major  Jay  Vessels,  Air  Force 

ig  them  and  our-  tions  he  experienced  during  the  PRO,  now  in  Munich,  and  these 

whole  period,  Newman  said,  was  correspondents:  Ernie  Pyle, 
woman  was  sing-  when  he  was  with  the  Third.  Scripps-Howard;  Painton;  Jos- 
laise  and  shouting  “Under  Col.  Jim  Quirt.”  he  e^  Morton  of  Associated  Press; 
^e’’  Hell  the  lib-  said,  “things  were  tops.  Press  Rod  MacDonald,  Sydney  (Aus.) 
•seilles  was  what  relations  were  magnificent.  And  News;  Gregory  Duncan,  Yank; 
‘sted  in  just  then  we  always  got  along  splendidly  Tom  Treanor,  Los  Angeles 

a  GI  ( who  later  with  General  Patton.  He  went  Times.  Morton  is  listed  as  miss- 

5tar— he  deserved  through  hell  and  high  water  to  ing.  The  other  correspondents 
p  in  a  jeep.  He  get  to  the  Friday  night  press  con-  are  dead. 

lans’  fire  and  we  ferences.  “What  few  people  realize 

ly  along  a  wall  to  “Patton  even  told  us-— for  pub-  about  the  correspondent,”  said 
d  safety.  lication,  although  it  didn’t  get  Newman,  “is  that  he  goes  where 

received  a  com-  through,  of  course — where  he  the  action  is.  whether  the  unit 
n  the  88th  Divi-  was  going  to  strike  next.  His  he’s  with  is  engaged  or  not.  He 
ig  the  same  risks  theory  was  that  it  would  be  a  sees  more  combat  than  the  GIs. 

’.’  I  never  knew  good  thing  for  the  Germans  to  Heroic  stuff  is  no  good.  I  hate 

meant.”  know  where  and  when  he  would  it.  But  the  fact  is  I  never  knew 

perience  had  its  attack.  a  correspondent  who  didn’t  go 

For  one  thing,  Patton  a  'Great  CE'  where  the  story  was.” 

a  telephoto  lens,  “He  is  the  greatest  city  editor  Now  30,  Newman  started  with 

got  a  picture  of  the  four  in  the  I  ever  worked  for — has  a  great  INS  in  Columbus,  O.  He  cov- 
doorway  by  aiming  his  telephoto  sense  of  timing.  When  the  se-  ered  sports  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
lens  into  a  mirror  across  the  curity  angles  were  gone  and  then  went  to  the  Columbus  Dis~ 
street.  when  the  Third  would  get  the  patch,  at  27.  to  be  city  editor 

And  to  the  home  office,  which  most  publicity — then  he’d  break  when  the  man  holding  that  Job 
was  constantly  dunning  him  for  the  story.”  went  into  the  Navy.  One  of  the 

vouchers,  he  was  able  to  send  Larry  also  had  more  than  one  youngest  CEs  on  a  major  news- 

along  with  his  accounting,  his  good  word  to  say  for  WAC  Capt.  paper,  Newman  stayed  there  for 
shirt,  which  had  been  torn  off  Anne  Mcllhenny,  “the  greatest  18  months,  then  rejoined  INS  as 
his  back  by  an  eight-inch  piece  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  a  war  correspondent, 
of  shrapnel.  war  correspondents.”  Capt.  Me-  Now  back  for  a  rest  in  Colum- 

Later,  they  learned  that  Allied  Ilhenny,  who  was  a  Buffalo  Cou-  bus,  where  he  lives  with  his 
Force  Headquarters  had  de-  rier-Express  reporter  before  she  mother  and  sister,  Larry  “thinks” 
dared  Marseilles  free  at  just  joined  the  Army,  was  in  the  he  wants  to  go  to  war  again.  “I 
“We  lost  track  of  Feder,  and  about  the  time  they  were  duck-  headquarters  PRO  from  Africa  don’t  know,  though,”  he  said, 
pretty  soon  Mydans  disappeared  ing  bullets  in  the  doorway.  to  SHAEF  in  Paris.  “She  under-  “I’ve  learned  a  great  respect  for 

too.  The  last  we  saw  of  him  he  Marseilles  saw  some  of  the  stood  the  newsman’s  problems.”  ammunition.” 


Larry  Newman,  INS, 
Will  Not  Forget  No.  411 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


THERE’S  a  number  over  a  door¬ 
way  in  Marseilles.  France — 
411 — that  Larry  Newman,  Inter¬ 
national  News 
Service  war  cor- 
respondent,  will 
never  forget  “as 
long  as  I  live.” 

It’s  understand- 

able.  Because.  "  _W 

for  three  full 

hours,  Newman 

and  three  other 

correspondents 

were  crouched 

in  that  doorway 

under  the  most  •  • 

concentrated 

machinegun  and  Newman 


By  ChailM  H.  Coiaon 

Dfaraetor  ai  AdrwtifllBg.  Boonok*  (Vo.)  Timaa  &  World  Nawa 


TDrCE  AND  TEICEXY  .  .  .  that  excellent  promotion  piece  “Com¬ 
munity  Advertising”  {New  York  Times)  .  .  .  two  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  especially  good  for  us  and  your  retail  accounts. 

Pointing  out  that  in  1941,  last  prewar  year,  36  states  were  ap¬ 
propriating  between  $3.5  and  $4  million  for  advertising,  the  book 
goes  into  the  reasons  for  community  advertising!  These  are:  (1) 
Acquiring  Industries,  (2)  Adding  New  Business,  (3)  Building 
Tourist  Trade,  (4)  Promoting  Real  Estate  Development,  (5)  At¬ 
tracting  Capital,  ( 6 )  Selling  Local  Products  and  ( 7 )  Inviting  Con- 
ventione.  Let's  look  at  two! 

TOURKIS — In  1941  of  37  states  advertising,  the  bid  for  tourists 
was  the  main  theme  with  35  of  them  .  .  .  next,  21  going  after  in¬ 
dustry.  In  a  normal  year  we  ^end  almost  $6  billion  for  pleasure 
travel.  That’s  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  what’s  coming!  Now 
when  this  tourist  horde  again  starts  coming  to  your  community, 
where  do  they  spend  their  money?  The  largest  part  of  their  dollar 
goes  into  your  retail  stores  .  .  .  restaurants  next,  hotels  and  camps 
third!  Each  retail  store  should  be  a  local  advertising  account. 
Why  not  convince  your  merchant  he  can  sell  these  money  loaded 
prospects  through  your  columns? 

CONVENTIONS— A  conservative  estimate  is  that  the  average 
convention  visitor  stays  five  days  and  spends  $60.  According  to 
this  study  there  are  normally  2,400  national  conventions  of  300 
or  more  attendance,  not  permanently  assigned  to  any  particular 
city.  Your  city  will  get  some  of  them!  ’They  ll  spend  their  money 
in  stores  .  .  .  restaurants  .  .  .  gas  stations  .  .  .  theatres  ...  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  hotels  housing  them! 

«  «  * 

FROM  THE  HORSE'S  MOUTH  .  .  .  are  these  opinions  regarding 
men’s  wear,  coming  from  the  Style  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  &  Furnishers,  reported  in  the 
National  Clothier. 

Pleated  trousers  strong — even  after  waist  lines  pass  34  ...  60% 
of  those  purchasing  suits  having  waists  above  34  also  want  pleats 
...  70%  ot  those  more  robust — likewise  for  slacks  and  odd  trousers 
.  .  .  sports  coats  continue  to  lead  over  the  loafer  jacket  .  .  .  sport 
shirts  will  continue  in  favor  even  when  regular  shirts  are  plentiful 
.  .  .  no  formal  attire  until  after  V-J  Day  .  .  .  believe  the  double 
breasted,  button-the-bottom-button  suit  will  continue  in  popu¬ 
larity  .  .  .  say  double  breasted  will  lead  75%  to  25%  over  the 
single  for  fall  .  .  .  brown  and  tan  colors  not  expected  to  be  as 
impopular  after  this  war  as  was  the  case  after  the  last  with  re¬ 
turning  service  men  .  .  .  demand  of  returning  vets  in  shirts  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  those  with  long  point  and  low  band  collars! 

•  *  * 

HOST  OF  FRIENDS  .  .  .  are  being  made  by  “up  and  doing”  groc¬ 
ery  stores.  Reason:  “The  Hostess  Department’’  where  food  for 
entertaining  is  grouped  and  so  headed!  Good  idea  to  pass  along 
and  to  advertise! 

•  •  * 

SCARCE  AND  SCARCER  .  .  .  Good  tip  still  on  promotion  adver¬ 
tising  is  that  of  “Take  Care  Of  What  You  Own!”  One  twist  re¬ 
cently  noted  under  this  head  groups  them  as  .  .  .  “For  Your  Furni¬ 
ture.”  .  .  .  “For  Your  Rugs”  .  .  .  “For  Your  Gloves”  .  .  .  “Your 
Makeovers”  .  .  .  “Your  Undies”  .  .  .  “Your  Millinery”  .  .  .  and  for 
the  men  .  .  .  “Your  Suits!” 

Hints  and  tips  under  these  sub-headings.  Suits  for  instance: 
hang  up  after  wearing — keep  jacket  and  vest  buttoned  when  up — 
hang  trousers  by  cuffs  or  on  pants  hanger — brush  often,  press 
when  needed  . .  .  wear  old  clothes  to  relax  in.  Get  these  tips  frcrni 
your  account  or  look  yourself.  One  recent  survey  showed  women 
were  as  much  interested  in  preserving  what  they  bought,  as  where 
to  buy  what  they  wanted! 

0  0  0 

DOG  DAYS  .  .  .  The  Gaines  folks  who  make  one  kind  of  dog  food 
found  that  male  dogs  outnumber  females  two  to  one  with  us  .  . . 
over  80%  of  families  buy  their  dog  food  from  grocery  rather  than 
feed  stores! 


Bank  Drive  in  Rural  Areas 

“FARMERS  IN  THE  DELL”  ...  A  campaign  to  help  the 
government  is  being  promoted  by  banks,  backing  a  general 
“planned  spending  and  saving”  campaign.  Copy  of  the  drive 
in  rural  areas  is  “Keep  Your  Farm  Safe  And  Sound — Save, 
don’t  Speculate! 


ASK — OFFEIRED — BID!  Seems  to  be  the  situation  for  after-war 
problem  of  household  help.  Classified  should  watch,  but  re¬ 
tail  is  in  the  picture  too!  The  Inselbraic  Foundation  (educational 
bureau  for  home-owner  problems) — after  survey  of  24,000  former 
maids  now  in  war  plants  dug  up  facts  showing  81  %  plan  to  return 
to  domestic  service. 

Normal  hourly  wage  demand  of  this  class  today  is  75c  .  .  . 
monthly  salaries  have  risen  from  $60  to  $125  and  more  ...  of 
those  who  say  they  want  to  return  26%  expect  50c  an  hour,  room 
and  board  ...  28%  will  ask  65c  without  room  ...  9%  will  demand 
75c  with  room  and  board.  Days  off  still  Thursday,  then  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Sunday  with  59%  wanting  6-day  week! 

But  around  the  corner  are  new  developments  in  homes  .  .  . 
apartments.  One  of  the  latest  for  after-war  approval  is  styled 
“The  Maidless  Home.”  Now  being  displayed,  promoted  by  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.  (Chicago)  and  said  to  be  a  house  “that  practically 
keeps  itself!”  Consists  ot  five  rooms,  combined  living  and  dining 
room,  bedroom,  powder  room  and  guest  room,  two  for  teen  agers, 
each  designed  to  serve  a  dual  purpose.  Idea:  less  furniture  .  .  . 
less  work!  Less  work  .  .  .  might  mean  fewer  maids! 

0  0  0 

SECOND  FLASH  .  .  .  (See  “FLASH”  Dec.  16)  ...  We  reported 
^here  was  a  possibility  of  your  .shoe  merchant  being  able  to  sell 
odd-lots  on  hand,  ration  free!  Now  here!  OPA  will  permit  4.5 
million  pairs  of  men’s  and  women’s  odd  lots  to  be  sold  without 
coupons  and  at  markdown  prices.  Time:  This  Monday  through  the 
28th.  Children  and  youths  not  included.  Check  up  on  that  ac¬ 
count! 


Catalog  Postal  Rate  Rise  Voted 
Amid  Warnings  to  Newspapers 


WASHINGTON.  July  3  —  The 

House,  subject  to  a  conciu- 
ring  vote  by  the  Senate,  added 
approximately  $1,000,000  annu¬ 
ally  to  the  cost  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  by  means  of  catalog,  by 
increasing  the  fourth-class  mail 
rates  on  publications  of  that 
type. 

The  Post  Office  Department 
has  estimated  the  increased  re¬ 
ceipts  at  $886,000,  but  it  was 
significant  that  sponsors  urged 
enactment  to  “wipe  out  a  million 
dollar  subsidy.”  Rates  were 
boosted  generally  20%. 

Opponents  pointed  out  that 
the  three-cent  minimum  for 
first-class  mail  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  by  special  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  catalog  increase 
came  as  another  separate  bill, 
and  they  urged  that  it  be  sent 
back  to  the  committee  in  order 
that  it  might  be  considered  in 
connection  with  general  postal 
legislation,  adjusting  also  second- 
class  rates,  under  which  news¬ 
papers  are  carried,  and  third- 
class  postage. 

Rep.  Allen  of  Illinois,  who 
opposed  the  higher  charges, 
warned:  “If  this  bill  becomes  a 
law  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  mailing 
service  for  newspapers,  libraries, 
and  schools  who  are  now 
through  the  proper  theory  of 
enlightenment  and  educational 
purposes  obtaining  a  service 
which  is  running  at  a  loss.” 

Objectives  cited  by  the  spon¬ 
soring  committee  are: 


1.  To  provide  revenue  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
present  deficit  and  place  this 
part  of  the  postal  service  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis. 

2.  To  enlarge  the  policy  of 
fixing  rates  on  fourth-class  mat¬ 
ter  so  as  to  apply  them  not  only 
on  the  assumption  that  they  are 
designed  to  promote  the  service 
to  the  public  but  that  the  rev¬ 
enue  derived  be  commensurate 
with  cost  of  handling. 

3.  To  discontinue  the  unwar¬ 
ranted  subsidy  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion,  handling  and  delivery  of 
purely  commercial  matter. 

Answering  critics  of  piece¬ 
meal  handling  of  postal  rates. 
Rep.  Mason  of  Illinois  said:  “One 
thing  at  a  time.  We  are  going 
to  have  hearings  on  the  first, 
second,  and  third  covering  news¬ 
papers,  and  there  will  be  a  bill 
brought  in  to  change  the  rate  on 
newspapers.” 

■ 

Peoria  Job  Plan  Told 

A  full  page  advertisement, 
paid  for  by  Peoria  business  and 
industrial  groups,  recently  fea¬ 
tured  a  "statement  of  policy”  on 
the  attitude  of  Peoria  business 
and  industry  regarding  employ¬ 
ment  for  returning  veterans. 
Handling  the  publicity  for  “The 
Peoria  Plan  for  Human  Re¬ 
habilitation”  are  F.  R.  Oakley, 
editor  of  the  Peoria  Star,  and 
G.  W.  Barrette,  editor  of  the 
Peoria  Jouznal-Transcript.  ’The 
Peoria  Newspapers  are  listed 
among  the  sponsors. 
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TWO  COOKS  may  produce  a  beef  stew,  each  starting  with  the 
same  basic  ingredients  of  meat  and  vegetables.  But  the  quantities 
used,  and  the  individual  blends  of  seasoning,  can  result  in  totally 
different  flavors. 

The  flavor  of  a  newspaper  is  achieved  somewhat  the  same  way. 
You  start  with  the  same  raw  materials  .  . .  news,  local,  national  and 
worldwide.  But  the  work  of  each  individual  editor,  reporter  or 
commentator  is  what  gives  a  newspaper  its  own  special  flavor. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  its  own  individual  character 
and  reader  appeal.  It  is  this  distinctive  editorial  content  that 
makes  this  newspaper  so  eagerly  sought  and  accepted  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Cleveland  2-in-i  market,  consisting 
of  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  surrounding’  26  counties. 

When  you  specify  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  you  get  intensive 
and  extensive  coverage  in  one  of  the  nation’s  foremost  markets — 
at  ONE  low  cost. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CXEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 


Carrier  Issue  Defined 
For  Test  in  Courts 


A  statement  of  the  publisher’s 
side  of  the  issue  involving  a  car¬ 
rier’s  status  which  is  heading  in¬ 
to  a  court  battle  was  given  this 
week  by  C.  B.  Cleaver,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  as  all  three  St.  Louis 
newspapers  faced  a  strike  threat. 
His  exposition  of  the  case  fol¬ 
lows: 

THE  carriers  of  St.  Louis  and  St. 

Louis  County  in  the  election 
held  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
voted  to  authorize  a  “strike." 

This  action  is  confusing  since 
carriers  are  not  employes  of  the 
newspapers  and  have  never  been 
so  recognized,  although  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  recently  ruled  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  A  relationship  of  whole¬ 
saler  and  independent  merchant 
has  long  been  in  existence  and  it 
is  our  intention  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  in  a  further  effort  to  de¬ 
fine  the  status  of  carriers.  Until 
this  question  has  been  clearly 
tested  and  finally  adjudged,  the 
Star-Times  must  insist  that  car¬ 
riers  be  dealt  with  as  independ¬ 
ent  merchants. 

Carriers  Middlemen 
The  Star-Times  is  a  factory  in 
which  several  million  dollars  a 
year  are  spent  to  produce  a  prod¬ 
uct.  The  Star-Times  as  a  whole¬ 
saler  sells  this  product  in  bulk  to 
the  carriers,  who  are  retailers, 
and  they,  in  turn,  resell  it  to  the 
public.  The  whole  system  under 
which  the  products  of  this  fac¬ 
tory  are  sold  to  middlemen,  or 
retailers,  instead  of  sold  directly 
to  the  public  by  our  employes  is 
a  development  resulting  from 
conditions  of  half  a  century  and 
more  ago. 

At  that  time  the  houses  in  the 
city  were  closely  packed  in  and 
nearly  all  of  them  were  within 
horsedrawn  vehicle  range  of  the 
factory  in  which  the  newspapers 
were  manufactured.  The  car¬ 
riers,  in  their  horse-drawn  vehi¬ 
cles,  would  line  up  in  front  of 
the  newspapers  and  receive  their 
papers.  Now  that  conditions  of 
modern  living  require  deliveries 
fast  and  far,  many  cities  have 
found  it  to  their  great  advantage 
to  eliminate  old-style  delivery 
methods  and  take  over  as  their 
own,  the  problem  of  direct  sale 
to  their  own  readers. 

The  problem  further  compli¬ 
cates  the  matter  of  securing  new 
business.  The  newspaper  may 
spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  improve  its  product 
and  employ  salesmen  to  get  ord¬ 
ers,  but  then  the  newspaper  can¬ 
not  follow  through  and  fill  these 
orders  under  the  present  set-up. 
They  must  turn  the  orders  over 
to  carriers  who  are  the  middle¬ 
men  or  retailers. 

Out  of  thousands  of  incidents 
which  could  be  cited  to  prove 
the  absurdity  of  claiming  that 
St.  Louis  newspaper  carriers  are 
employes  of  the  newspapers  they 
purchase  at  wholesale  and  sell  at 
retail,  we  cite  herewith  only  one: 

A  subscriber  purchased  the 

le 


newspaper  from  a  carrier  over  a 
period  of  40  years,  during  which 
time  the  carrier  always  delivered 
the  paper  to  a  covered  porch. 
Recently  the  carrier  notified  the 
subscriber,  in  writing,  that  in 
the  future  the  newspaper  would 
not  be  delivered  to  the  porch  but 
left  on  the  lawn.  The  subscriber 
protested  to  the  newspaper, 
which,  in  turn,  contacted  the  car¬ 
rier.  who  reiterated  his  refusal 
to  deliver  the  newspaper  to  the 
covered  porch  as  had  been  done 
for  40  years.  The  carrier,  not 
being  an  employe  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  was  within  his  rights  in 
refusing  to  deliver  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  the  porch  and  the  news¬ 
paper  informed  the  subscriber 
that  he  would  either  have  to  take 
the  paper  in  the  manner  the  car¬ 
rier  saw  fit  to  deliver  it  or  give 
it  up  altogether. 

Now  it  must  be  apparent  to 
anybody  from  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  to  the  new¬ 
est  office  boy  that  If  the  carrier 
had  been  an  employe  of  the 
newspaper,  he  would  have  been 
ordered  to  continue  delivering 
the  newspaper  to  the  front  porch 
as  requested  by  the  subscriber, 
instead  of  delivering  it  to  the 
front  lawn  where,  as  a  result  of 
rainy  season,  it  has  arrived  on  a 
number  of  occasions  in  such  a 
soggy  condition  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  read  it  until  dried  out  in 
the  oven. 

The  Star-Times  has  no  em¬ 
ployes,  to  its  knowledge,  who 
also  work  at  the  same  time  for 
the  other  daily  newspapers,  and 
it  does  not  want  any.  If  the  car¬ 
riers  of  St.  Louis  are  finally 
ruled  to  be  employes  ( which  is 
not  conceivable  if  the  courts  to 
whom  the  matter  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  consider  the  true  facts), 
the  Star-Times  will  insist  on  be¬ 
ing  served  by  employes  of  Its 
own  selection. 

Can  Choose  Dealers 

Regardless  of  what  rulings 
may  be  made  by  agencies  of  the 
government,  and  even  if  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  courts  themselves, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  of 
the  land  to  prevent  any  whole¬ 
saler  from  selling  its  product  to 
retailers  of  its  own  selection  or 
preventing  any  employer  from 
refusing  to  hire  employes  who 
work  at  the  same  time  for  its 
competitors. 

If  there  was  a  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  carriers  to  discon¬ 
tinue  purchasing  our  product,  it 
would  constitute  a  boycott.  TOe 
Star-Times  has  enjoyed  pleasant 
relations  with  its  carriers  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
would  greatly  regret  to  see  those 
relations  interrupted  by  a  boy¬ 
cott.  In  all  fairness,  we  must 
point  out,  as  stated  above,  that  a 
retailer  to  whom  we,  as  whole¬ 
saler,  sell  our  product  is  not 
our  employe  and  never  has  been 
on  our  pay  roll. 

If  any  of  the  retailers  who  are 
purchasing  our  product  at  whole¬ 
sale  are  faced  with  hardships 
any  worse  than  others  who  have 
difficulties  due  to  the  war  period. 


that  is  a  matter  we  have  always 
been  willing  to  sit  down  and  dis¬ 
cuss  at  any  time  on  the  basis  of 
manufacturer  to  retailer.  We 
cannot,  however,  enter  into  such 
discussions  as  employer  to  em¬ 
ploye  until  the  court  of  last  re¬ 
sort  has  passed  upon  the  peculiar 
ruling  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  that  men  own¬ 
ing  businesses  considered  to  be 
worth  up  to  $15,000  and  $25,000 
and  who  themselves  employ 
other  employes,  are  employes  of 
the  manufacturer  from  whom 
they  purchase  their  wares. 

The  theory  that  retailers  are 
employes  of  the  wholesaler  from 
whom  they  purchase  their  wares 
is  revolutionary.  If  this  theory 
is  upheld  by  the  courts  obviously 
it  would  apply,  not  only  to  news¬ 
papers.  but  to  all  other  forms  of 
business  with  a  similar  method 
of  distribution.  The  courts  of 
course  could  not  apply  one  law 
to  the  newspapers  and  another  to 
the  many  other  businesses  that 
have  similar  relationship  to  the 
retailers  of  their  products. 

■ 

Independent  Union 
Signs  with  Buffalo  Daily 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  2 — The 
Independent  Editorial  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Buffalo  has  negotiated  a 
naw  contract  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press.  The  agreement  is  now 
awaiting  WLB  approval. 

The  lEF  negotiating  commit¬ 
tee  was  composed  of  James  F. 
Schrader,  newly-elected  presi¬ 
dent:  Leonard  Feldmann,  finan¬ 
cial-industrial  editor,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Lewis,  copy  desk. 

The  contract  includes  a  5% 
differential  for  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  whose  regular  tricks  of 
duty  extend  beyond  6  p.m.,  a 
new  scale  for  copyreaders  and 
reporters,  new  job  classifications, 
a  graduated  wage  scale  for  soci¬ 
ety  reporters,  a  provision  calling 
for  higher  pay  for  reporters  or 
desk  men  moved  to  desk  jobs 
scaled  to  higher  pay  than  their 
own  for  one  or  more  tricks  of 
duty,  time-and-one-half  for  holi¬ 
days  and  an  increase  in  expense 
allowances. 

Management  was  represented 
during  negotiations  by  Frank  J. 
Clancy,  business  manager;  How¬ 
ard  Clothier,  auditor;  John  J. 
Meegan,  secretary  to  Comm.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Connors,  publisher;  and 
J.  H.  Tranter,  managing  editor. 

Meanwhile,  an  NLRB  election 
has  been  called  for  September  at 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  hav¬ 
ing  been  challenged  by  the 
NEWS  (News  Editorial  Writers 
Society),  of  which  rewriteman 
Arthur  I.  Goldberg  is  president. 

■ 

$75,000  for  $200 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  July  2 — An 
award  of  $200  in  cash  by  the 
Waterbury  Republican,  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  Sunday  Republican  re¬ 
cently  resulted  in  the  sale  of 
$75,000  in  War  Bonds,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  rally  of  the  Retail 
Merchants  Division  at  Water- 
bury’s  Victory  House.  Employes 
of  the  newspapers,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  l^ymond  J.  Fanning, 
managing  editor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  staffed  Victory  House  for 
the  day. 


Army  Paper 
Features  Tales 
Of  'Over  There' 

Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  July  2-— 
Unique  among  GI  new.spapers  is 
the  Redistribune,  official  paper 
of  AAF  Redistribution  Station 
No.  1. 

Soldiers  at  a  training  or  opera¬ 
tional  base  like  to  read  of  their 
work — preparation  for  battle  to 
come.  But  most  soldiers  at  AAF 
RS  No.  1  have  their  battles  be¬ 
hind  them.  They  want  to  relax, 
have  fun.  Their  newspaper 
along  with  other  station  facili¬ 
ties  is  tailored  to  give  it  to  them. 

Combat  returnees,  too,  love  to 
“shoot  the  breeze”  about  their 
experiences  overseas — the  heavy 
flak,  the  food  they  got,  the  girls 
they  met,  the  places  they  visited. 
In  this  respect,  also,  the  Redistri¬ 
bune  focuses  sharply  on  tales  re¬ 
turnees  tell. 

Like  its  civilian  counterparts, 
the  Trib  goes  in  for  departmen¬ 
talization  of  pages,  and  carries, 
in  addition  to  straight  news,  col¬ 
umns,  comic  strips,  artwork, 
sports,  etc. 

The  Trib,  now  in  its  17th 
month,  prides  itself  on  two 
points.  One,  that  rank  has  no 
influence  on  its  stories;  two. 
strict  adherence  to  professional 
newspaper  standards.  Capt. 
Michael  J.  Foster,  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  and  vetertan  New 
York  City  newspaper  and  radio 
man  before  he  entered  the  Army 
in  1942,  sees  to  that. 

As  a  result,  experienced  news¬ 
men  who  have  been  on  its  staff 
have  been  provided  with  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  “keep  their  hands 
in"  on  their  civilian-life  calling, 
and  staff  members  who  have  had 
no  previous  newswriting  experi¬ 
ence  are  learning  and  will  be 
ready  for  reporting  jobs  after 
the  war. 

Responsible  for  the  production 
of  the  Redistribune.  which  is 
printed  at  the  Press  Union  plant 
here,  are  T/Sgt.  Val  Duncan,  edi¬ 
tor,  formerly  of  Long  Island’s 
Newsday,  and  S/Sgt.  Herbert 
Goren,  associate  editor,  ex-New 
York  Sun  sports  writer.  Even 
these  veterans  admit  they’ve 
gained  valuable  new  experience 
on  the  Trib. 

Sgt.  Jack  Handford,  ex-CBS 
publicity  writer,  whose  chief  job 
in  the  public  relations  office  is 
writing  returnees’  stories,  has  be¬ 
come  an  expert  on  picture  cap¬ 
tion  writing  since  joining  the 
staff. 

Pictures  are  taken  by  Sgt. 
Biago  Pinto,  formerly  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post’s  staff: 
Cpl.  Seymour  Miller,  ex-Ranger 
who  fought  at  Anzio,  and  Sgt. 
Tony  Costantino,  who  also  runs 
the  lab.  Circulation  is  handled 
by  Cpl.  Eugene  Marcus. 


Business  Editing 

A  four-year  course  in  indus¬ 
trial  editing  is  being  offered  by 
the  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College, 
Stillwater,  in  a  new  plan  leading 
to  a  degree  in  Business  Journal¬ 
ism,  Clement  E.  Trout,  head  of 
the  Technical  Journalism  De¬ 
partment,  has  announced. 
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Girl  ‘Scoops’  Field 
On  Murder  Angles 


our  newspapers  have  given  their 
readers  essential  war  informa¬ 
tion  without  revealing  anything 
of  importance  to  the  enemy. 

When  the  world  went  to  war, 
the  American  press  moved  to 
the  front  lines.  Its  reporters 
and  photographers  have  stormed 
ashore  with  the  troops  on  the 
beaches.  They  have  shared  fox¬ 
holes  with  the  GI’s  and  have 
stood  lonely  watch  with  the  men 
of  the  iron  fleet.  They  have 
flown  with  bombers  and  jumped 
with  paratroopers.  Thirty-one  of 
them  have  been  killed,  twenty- 
nine  wounded,  five  held  prisoner. 

All  that  is  a  more  dramatic 
aspect  of  the  service  of  the  press. 
Less  dramatic,  but  equally  im¬ 
portant,  the  newspaper  has  been 
a  prompt  and  efficient  medium  of 
communication  between  govern- 


local 
porter 

brother  wouldn’t 
hire  her  for  his 
news  staff  cap¬ 
tured  the  best  g 
reportor- 
ial  plum  yet  to  result  from  the 
story — and  the  city  reporters 
were  the  first  to  salute  her 
achievement. 

Barely  20  and  looking  more 
like  16,  Sylvia  Yudain,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Stamford  Advo¬ 
cate,  found  out  from  a  tip  that 
Lois  Moore  had  been  a  visitor 
to  the  Milton  home  a  while 
before  Mrs.  Imogene  Stevens 
fatally  shot  Sailor  Albert  Ko- 
vacs  there.  Over  lunch  she 
got  the  whole  story  from  Miss 
Moore,  two  hours  before  the 
latter  told  it  to  the  district  at¬ 
torney.  She  got  a  bit  of  a 
start  when  the  attorney  passed 
them  in  the  lunchroom,  but 
without  recognizing  that 
press  was  questioning  his  fu¬ 
ture  witness. 

Past  deadline  when  the  story 
was  told.  Sylvia  went  up  to  the 
D.A.  and  asked  permission  to 
be  present  during  his  cross- 
examination  of  Miss  Moore,  but 
was  refused.  So  she  and  her 
managing  editor.  E.  R.  McCul¬ 
lough,  “sat"  on  the  story  until 
the  next  day,  June  28.  when 
the  Advocate  could  handle  it 
and  put  it  on  the  Associated 
Press  wire. 

Shy,  slightly  built, 
bmke  into  journalism  from  the  wife 
disadvantageous  position  of 

“kid  sister”  who  seemed  un-  _ 

willing  to  let  five  older  brothers  had  given, 
monopolize  all  the  Yudain  ca-  that  the  mother  had  picked  the 
reers  in  journalism.  name  from  a  World  War  I 

Her  oldest  brother  Ted,  38.  casualty  list  and  had  said  her 
managing  editor  of  the  Green-  son  was  dead  probably  to  get 
tcich  (Conn.)  Time,  was  the  his  picture  in  the  paper. 

WnMisif.®  ^ 


lUUi  iiaiidtiv  truucaiiwi.  .  t  t.  i* 

“When  Ted  would  not  take  peace,  I  believe 

me  in  at  the  Time.  I  decided  to  ‘hat  the  newspaper  is  the  most  of  informs 

show  them  all  that  I  too  could  Powerful  single  institution  in  instrumentality  of  intormaiion 

Hn  npwsnaner  work  so  I  Bot  American  life.  It  assumes  a  re-  and  inspiration,  the  Ameriran 

thp  ioh  of*^ub  reoo^r  on  the  sponsibility  above  and  beyond  people  have  bought  more  than 

NoniSk  Ho^  I  went  Private  interests.  Its  allegiance  forty  billion  dollars  worth  of  war 

to  to^tlke  thrso-  is  not  to  government  but  1o  the  bonds,  c^lec^  vast  ^or^  o 

ciety  editor’s  place  for  two  people  whom  government  is  de-  scrap  stMl,  sav^  “ 

S,  was  o„  vac-  S 

As  Advocate  service  post  edi-  In  peace  times,  the  discharge  of  effort, 

tor,  reddish-haired  Sylvia  has  these  responsibilities  is  a  fairly  w®  have  g^wn  stronger  at 
garnered  a  nice  collection  of  by-  simple  task.  In  war  times,  the  home  and  at  the  front,  in  great 
lines  interviewing  returned  problem  becomes  more  complex.  P^rt  because  of  the  press.  As 
service  men  and  one  woman  If  the  newspapers  are  obligated  f  member  of  the  newspaper  pro- 
freed  from  a  Jap  concentration  to  inform  the  people  as  to  the  fession  for  more  than  40  years, 
camp,  but  the  murder  story  is  progress  of  the  war,  the  papers  f  proud  of  the  way  American 
by  all  odds  her  biggest  break  are  also  obligated  to  keep  cer-  newspapers  are  performing  their 
to  date.  Hearing  about  the  tain  information  from  the  en-  wartime  duties  bravely, 

shooting  early  a  week  ago  emy.  If  the  newspaper  is  obli-  intelligently,  honestly  and  faith- 
the  Sunday,  she  and  Ed  McCul-  gated  to  criticize  the  adminis-  fully- 
lough  were  the  first  reporters  tration  of  the  war,  it  is  also  obli- 
on  the  job,  working  all  day  be-  gated  not  to  indulge  in  vicious 
fore  the  other  new.spapers  ar-  or  wanton  criticism  which  would 
rived.  destroy  confidence  in  our  chosen 

Casting  her  mind  back  to  some  leaders,  or  nurture  the  enemy’s 
colorful  experience,  she 

came  up  modestly  with  one  of  This  requires  a  delicate  bal- 
those  unpredictable  boners  that  ance  of  journalism,  wisdom  and 
a  newspaper  can  hardly  guard  good  faith.  It  is  achieved  through 
against.  A  woman  had  come  to  fidelity  to  two  great  causes— 
her  as  service  editor  with  the  the  cause  of  a  free  press  and  the 
picture  of  her  son  and  told  her  cause  of  a  nation  at  war.  The 
he  had  been  killed  in  action.  American  press  has  met  this 
After  the  picture  and  story  had  challenge  superbly.  We  are 
Sylvia  been  published,  the  young  man’s  the  only  allied  nation  which  has 

.0  wife  showed  up  and  denied  maintained  censorship  of  press —  BBBaiilUB 
a  that  he  was  dead  or  that  his  and  I  might  add.  of  radio — on  a 

name  was  the  one  his  mother  voluntary  basis  ~ . -  .  ■  .  ' 

Investigation  prov^  Governed  by  a  simple  code.  ' 

which  the  press  helped  to  write,  m  _  —  — 


Met.  County  Population. 

Bureau  of  Census,  1944 


He  wanted  to  be 
a  cartoonist.  Sylvia  said,  and, 
encouraged  by  H.  T.  Webster 
and  R.  M.  Brinckerhoff,  syndi¬ 
cated  cartoonists,  got  a  newspa¬ 
per  job  as  the  best  way  to  get  a 
start.  Harold,  the  next  brother  is 
an  Army  lieutenant  now  with  the 
9th  AAJ*  in  Germany  but  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledger,  was  editor  on  Hey- 
wood  Broun’s  Connecticut  Nut¬ 
meg  and  was  news  editor  of 
WSRR.  Bernie,  now  on  Stars 
and  Stripes,  us^  to  be  a  po¬ 
litical  refwrter  and  city  editor 
on  the  Greenwich  Time.  Bill, 
a  reporter  on  the  Norwalk  Hour 
is  home  on  furlough,  and  Sid¬ 
ney,  before  induction,  was  on 
the  South  Norwalk  Sentinel. 
He  is  stationed  in  California. 

"None  of  us  went  to  college,” 


There’ll  be  no  serious  reconver¬ 
sion  layoffs  in  Moline-Rock  Is¬ 
land  .  .  .  this  industrial  center 
will  keep  right  on  full  blast  The 
huge  farm  machinery  concerns 
here  are  already  approximately 
70%  converted  .  .  .  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  postwar  demand  for 
farm  machinery  will  mean  a  con¬ 
tinued  high  level  of  employment 
.  .  .  a  thriving  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  purchasing  power  .  .-i 
'FIJI’S  for  sales  results! 


To  Reach 
Bayonne  the  Times 
i(  a  “mud"— one  of  the 
Wealthiest  Markets  in 
America. 

t4j60S  ABC  DmUy  ClreMe- 
k  £m^9S%  Bmm» 


WORLD-WIDE 
PICTURE  COVERAGE 


5ov\ets  ask - 
^acUiv^evy;^ 

loffVcKas  Hold 
\  LooU,  So  ^ 


The  machine  tool  field  has  been  appropriately  described 
as  the  hub  of  American  industry  because  every  significant 
development  of  business  and  industry  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  our  production.  Obviously,  such  nev/s  is  vital  to  us.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  gives  me  this  information  accurately — 
completely — and  daily.  From  personal  experience  with 
Journal  reporters  I  am  constantly  amazed  at  their  versatility 
and  thoroughness!" 


WENDELL  E.  WHIPP 

President 

The  Monarch  Machine  Tool  Co. 


Like  most  important  bujmf-s:  news,  this  story  appeared  tirst  m  The  Wall 
Street  Jcurnal.  That  s  why  thi^Nrational  daily  is  "must"  reading  for  busi¬ 
ness  moil  WHO  neeo  tt  be  foily  accurately  and  quickly  informed.  And 
t'’i.t's  wnat  p’ovides  sucn’aTi  unusuaily  respcnswe  audience  for  advertisers. 


The  ONLY  National  Business  Daily 

Published  simultaneously  on  both  coasts 
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3  Underground 
Greek  Papers 
Are  Dailies  Now 

By  lohn  Mcwon  PoMar 
Three  newspapers  which  were 
bom  and  received  their  first 
growth  In  the  underground  dur¬ 
ing  the  German  occupation  are 
now  being  published  openly  as 
dailies  in  Athens,  two  Greek 
newspapermen  visiting  this 
country  have  revealed. 

The  two  reporters,  Anthony 
Antonakakis  of  Kathimerini  and 
Andrew  Dimacos  of  Embros, 
have  just  completed  covering 
the  S«i  Francisco  Conference. 

The  three  former  underground 
papers  which  built  up  a  follow¬ 
ing  when  they  were  the  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  separate  resistance 
groups  now  express  the  point  of 
view  of  the  same  groups  in  the 
political  life  of  Greece. 

One  of  the  papers  is  Elefteria 
of  the  Freedom  ( Republican ) 
party.  Another  is  Ellinikon  Ema 
(Greek  Blood  of  the  Royalists), 
and  the  third  is  the  Rizospastis 
of  the  Communists. 

Printad  at  Great  Risk 
Although  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  underground  newspapers 
in  Greece  during  the  occupation, 
only  these  three  were  able  to 
make  the  transition  from  secret 
to  open  publication,  the  two  cor¬ 
respondents  said. 

The  underground  papers,  like 
those  in  other  Nazi-occupied 
countries,  were  published  at 
great  risk  by  the  editors  and  re¬ 
porters,  who  faced  the  firing 
squad  if  they  were  caught.  The 
papers  were  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  without  cost  to  the  read¬ 
ers,  and  the  editors  and  report¬ 
ers  were  unpaid. 

“We  sold  our  belongings  one 
by  one  to  get  money  with  which 
to  buy  food,  but  we  managed  to 
keep  our  message  of  resistance 
and  non-collaboration  before  the 
Greeks,  who  needed  a  little  urg¬ 
ing.”  said  Dinacos. 

He  also  told  how  the  “Open 
letter  to  Hitler”  which  appeared 
in  Embros  has  become  a  famous 
document  of  the  war.  The  copies 
in  which  it  appeared  became 
treasured  shortly  after  its  pub¬ 
lication,  and  the  price  for  copies 
rose  to  many  times  the  original 
price.  After  the  fall  of  Greece, 
the  people  carefully  hid  away 
their  copies,  lest  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  German  and 
Italian  occupation  forces. 

When  the  Germans  were 
driven  from  Greece,  many  news- 
p^ers  were  unable  to  resume 
publication  because  of  the  de¬ 
plorable  state  of  their  equip¬ 
ment.  For  four  years  the  pub¬ 
lishers  had  been  unable  to  re¬ 
place  worn-out  equipment,  and 
even  now  there  were  many  pa¬ 
pers  still  trying  to  get  out  their 
first  issue  in  a  liberated  land. 
“Paper  is  extremely  scarce, 

'  far  more  than  in  the  United 
States,”  declared  Antonakakis. 
“Greek  newspapers  consist  of  a 
single  printed  sheet  It  is  not 
even  a  folded  four-page  sheet. 

It  is  only  two  pages.  Right  now 
there  is  little  advertising  be¬ 
cause  Greece  has  been  left  so 


1 


impoverished  by  the  Germans 
that  there  is  little  to  sell. 

“We  have  been  feeling  pretty 
badly  about  our  skimpy  news¬ 
papers,  but  on  the  way  to  the 
United  States  we  saw  in  France 
a  newspaper  that  was  even 
smaller  thim  those  in  Athens. 
Since  then  we  have  felt  a  little 
better  about  it.” 

“One  of  ttie  things  that  struck 
us,  particularly,  about  Ameri¬ 
cans  is  that  they  read  the  news 
in  a  paper  first,”  Dimacos  com¬ 
mented.  “In  Greece  the  edi* 
trials  are  read  first.  It  is  not 
only  the  intellectuals  who  read 
the  editorials  first,  but  every¬ 
one.  It  is  a  national  custom. 
Even  when  an  illiterate  person 
has  someone  else  read  him  a 
newspaper,  he  insists  on  the  edi¬ 
torials  first. 

“But  in  the  United  States  you 
do  it  differently.  You  read  the 
news  first.  And  then  you  may 
not  read  the  editorial  at  all.” 

■ 

3  Netherlands  Papers 
Allowed  to  Resume 

As  a  result  of  the  decision  of 
the  Press  Council  setup  three 
weeks  ago  to  settle  post-war 
newspaper  problems,  three  out¬ 
standing  pre-war  Netherlands 
dailies,  the  Nieuwe  Rotter- 
damsche  Courant,  the  Algemeen 
Handelsblad  and  De  Telegraaf, 
which  had  been  suspended  for 
continuing  publication  during 
the  occupation,  will  soon  re¬ 
sume  operations,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Information  Bureau  has 
been  advised. 

Although  they  are  free  to  use 
the  same  mastheads,  the  papers 
have  acquired  entirely  new 
staffs  and  new  financial  in¬ 
terests.  Before  the  war  the 
three  papers  were  known  for 
their  liberal  outlook. 

■ 

Wins  Treanor  Award 

Los  Angeles,  July  2 — Claire 
Paul  Jones,  17-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  Navy  chaplain,  has  won 
the  Treanor  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  in  Journalism  at  the  Los 
Angeles  campus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California.  The  scholar¬ 
ship,  a  cash  grant  of  $250  a  year 
for  four  years,  honors  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Tom  Treanor,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  war  correspondent, 
fatally  injured  in  France  last 
August.  It  is  to  be  sponsored 
annually  by  the  Times. 


A  LINOTYPE  operator  wasn’t 
on  speaking  terms  with  the 
makeup  man  because  the  base¬ 
ball  standings  he  had  set  the 
previous  day  didn’t  get  in  the 
paper.  So  he  set  this  note  at 
the  head  of  the  standings:  "See 
that  this  gets  in  the  paper, 
otherwise  there  is  no  use  set¬ 
ting  it."  And  it  did  get  in  the 
paper,  the  Ravenna  ( O. )  Record- 
Courier  Tribune. 

m 

Carrier  Problem? 

AFTER  reporting  the  death  of  a 
we^  known  man,  the  New 
York  Times  added  the  line: 
“Other  omusement  news  Page 
12.”  .  .  .  The  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times,  in  an  item  about  an  OPA 
fine,  reported:  “The  OPA  told 
the  court  the  company  paid 
^4,272  over  the  ceiling  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  DID  YOU  BUY  A 
BOND?” 

■ 

FOR  A  moment  readers  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
thought  the  sports  page  had  got¬ 
ten  in  the  wrong  place,  with  this 
headline: 

FRENCH  TO  PLAY  BALL 

WITH  BRITISH  IN  SYRIA 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
had  this  one  recently: 

REP.  LUCE  INSISTS 
SHE’S  NOT  INTERESTED 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  forecast  this  event: 

KIWANIS  CLUB  TO 
HEAR  TREE  TALK 

Cheyenne  (Wyo. )  State  Trib¬ 
une  told  its  readers: 

SENATOR  HAS  BUREAU 
TO  AIR  VETERANS 

And  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Transcript  ran  this  head  on  an 
item  about  regulating  the  public 
sale  of  baby  chicks; 

CHICK  SALES  PLAN 
LOSES  IN  SENATE 

■ 

WHEN  a  column  rule  failed  to 
show  between  two  heads  in 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard.  the  top  line  read  right 
across:  BAD  WEATHER  BALKS 
NEW  YORK  OPA.  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  line:  SHANGRI-LA  REIS- 
CUE  CHIEF  SUSPENDED). 
Stack  them  up  and  you’ll  see 
where  the  breaks  should  be. 


POWER 


The  power  of  the 
press  is  best  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  news¬ 
paper  that  is  the 
overwhelming  pref¬ 
erence  of  the  people. 

In  Washington,  the 
Times- Herald  rises, 
like  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol,  above  the 
descending  hush  of 
competitive  circula¬ 
tions. 

It  is  the  greatest  con- 
centration  of  the 
power  of  the  press 
and  the  power  of  the 
people  in  the  City  of 
Washington. 

»» _ 

Editor  and  Publisher 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

TIMES-HERALD  .  228,497 
Tht  STAR  .  .  .  197,583 
Th*  POST  .  .  .  162,247 
Tht  NEWS  .  .  .  101,039 

as  of  March  31,  19i5 

National  Represenlalivst 
GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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EDI 


Special  Excursion 

...greatest  in  history! 


and  new  influence  for  The  Chronicle. 

Grown  up  with  the  country,  native 
institution  and  native  owned ...  part  of 
the  West’s  past  and  present,  partner  in 
its  future.  The  Chronicle  has  respect, 
confidence, earned  status  as  private  utility 
and  public  servant.  Sharing  local  pride 
and  indigenous  interests,  it  has  kept  its 
columns  comprehensive,  served  world 
news  to  readers. 


naore  than  a 

'///'.  quarter-million  people  have  come  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  work  in  war  industries. 
W,  i  In  the  more  than  one  hundred  Pacific 

I  >  Coast  camps,  airfields,  military  schools 
' .  and  naval  stations,  more  than  4,000,000 
'  men  will  have  worked,  studied,  trained. 

/l  workers  want  to  stay  on. 

\'  ,k  servicemen  want  to  settle 

\'-m  here  when  they  get  back.  All  the  past 
'iJ,'  efforts  to  attract  tourists  and  convert 
'  transients  seem  slight  in  comparison 

World  War  11  .  .  .  the  greatest 
Special  Excursion  in  history,  the  means 
of  drawing  more  people  than  three 
i  decades  of  peacetime  promotion  1 

Postwar,  thesuteswestof  theRockies 
will  have  a  population  of  approximately 


As  AN  advertising  medium,  The 
Chronicle  is  able  to  influence  the  best 
buying  power  in  Central  California,  to 
find  volume  business  for  department 
stores  and  food  chains,  friends  and  open 
outlets  for  products  or  points  of  view; 
win  preference  with  performance. 

So  The  Chronicle  is  particularly  well 
qualified  to  guide  the  national  advertiser 
in  his  own  postwar  Special  Excursion 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  market  ...  is  as 
indispensable  in  its  own  market  as  is 
the  market  itself  and  postwar  quotas* of 
national  business.  A  representative  can 
show  you  new  routes  and  routines  to 
better  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


15,000,000,  a  larger  and  richer  market 
than  all  Canada — in  about  one-quarter 
the  area.  Remnant,  too,  will  be  the 
new  industries,  skills,  factories,  supply 
sources.Theopening  of  Pacific  trade,  the 
development  of  China  and  the  Far  East, 
the  expansion  of  air  transport  and  surface 
shipping,  the  postwar  naval  program, 
will  produce  new  jobs  and  profits  .  . . 


Chronicle 


National  Advertiiing  Reprosentatiots: 
Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Atlanta,  San  Francisco 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


Electrical  Repair 
Ads  Work  Two  Ways 


By  Frcmk  E.  Fehlman 

A  FEW  WEEKS  ago  we  spent 
a  very  pleasant  half-day  with 
a  commercial  banker — the  bank 
has  about  $25,000,000  in  deposits 
— and  a  partner  of  one  of  the 
best-operated  electrical  repair 
shops  we  have  ever  seen. 

Six  months  ago  we  helped  the 
banker  work  out  a  continuous 
advertising  program,  consisting 
of  five  8-inch  single  column  ads 
a  week.  The  ads  carry  a  slogan, 
"This  really  is  a  friendly  bank.” 
Making  this  statement  over  and 
over  again  may  break  down 
some  of  the  austerity  of  the  bank 
ofl9cials;  we  hope  this  happens. 

The  upper  half  of  each  ad  is 
“news”  copy.  We  talk  about 
everything  on  the  calendar:  in¬ 
flation.  personal  loans,  die  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  government 
bonds,  coming  fuel  shortages, 
why  women  should  be  told 
about  their  husbands’  financial 
affairs,  etc. 

About  a  month  after  these 
ads  were  released,  the  largest 
electrical  repair  shop  in  town 
called  the  newspaper  and  said 
it  would  like  to  run  some  good 
will  copy  similar  to  the  bank’s. 

Outline  for  Cconpai^n 
Since  Pearl  Harbor,  the  stream 
of  electrical  appliances  has  been 
reduced  to  a  trickle.  Our  elec¬ 
trical  repair  friend  believes  that 
he  and  his  five  repairmen  will 
be  going  strong  for  at  least  two 
years.  His  policy  is  simple.  If 
you  have  something  you  want 
fixed,  you  call  his  office,  tell 
him  what  you  think  you  want 
done.  On  a  given  day  his  wagon 
will  call  for  the  item.  When  it 
arrives  at  the  shop  it  is  checked, 
an  estimate  filled  out,  you  are 
told  the  cost  of  the  job  and  the 
work  is  started.  OR  the  unit  is 
returned  without  any  delivery 
charge.  About  99%  of  all  the 
jobs  are  completed. 

Getting  repair  work  completes 
the  first  part  of  the  two-way 
campaign.  ’The  second  part  in¬ 
volves  getting  new  prospects  for 
post-war  appliances. 

Suppose  you  or  your  wife  were 
prospects  for  a  repair  shop. 
You  call  the  shop,  the  work  is 
done  and  you  are  pleased.  Sup¬ 
pose  also  that  your  washing  ma¬ 
chine  is  nine  years  old,  your  fans 
14  years  old,  your  cake  mixing 
machine  broken  beyond  repair. 
You  have  just  had  what  you 
think  is  fine  service  from  the  re¬ 
pair  man.  Can  you  think  of  a 
better  time  to  place  advance  lit¬ 
erature  about  post-war  things  in 
the  hands  of  a  prospect  or  make 
an  inventory  of  every  electrical 
appliance  in  the  home? 

^e  store  selling  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  can,  through  its  repair 
department,  build  up  a  “blue 
list”  of  the  kind  of  prospects  it 
wants  to  sell  first. 

The  only  reason  why  more 
electrical  repair  men  are  not 
running  copy  these  days  is  that 
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most  of  them  are  working  around 
the  clock.  They  don’t  want  any 
more  work,  but  when  you  push 
them  in  a  corner  and  insist  on 
having  a  job  done,  they  always 
come  through.  So,  don’t  over¬ 
look  the  second  phase  of  this 
campaign.  It’s  the  part  that  will 
give  you  a  regular  appliance 
schedule  when  quantities  of 
these  articles  are  available. 

Ideas  for  Campaign 
One  thing  we  have  learned 
about  this  classification  of  retail 
advertising.  When  any  electri¬ 
cal  gadget  breaks  down— espe¬ 
cially  a  radio— the  owner  gets 
excited  and  wants  quick  service. 
In  all  too  many  instances,  his 
first  reaction  is  to  grab  a  copy 
of  the  local  classified  phone  di- 
rectoiy  and  start  looking  for 
electrical  repairmen.  ’The  point 
to  be  remembered  when  you  lay 
out  this  kind  of  campaign  is  this: 
no  one  can  tell  the  exact  day  or 
hour  that  the  appliance  will  go 
on  strike.  ’Therefore,  the  only 
way  to  be  sure  the  repairman  is 
known  is  to  run  a  repair  ad 
every  day. 

Over  the  past  10  years  we 
have  seen  one-inch  single  col¬ 
umn  ads  do  a  job.  Two  inches 
six  or  seven  times  a  week  will 
do  a  better  job  and  five  or  six 
inches  a  day  will  literally  swamp 
any  good  repair  shop.  So,  sell 
frequency  and  continuity  FIRST. 
Copy  ideas  are  second  in  impor¬ 
tance.  As  simple  an  ad  as  this — 
“We  fix  anything  Electrical”  as 
a  headline  and  a  listing  of  the 
things  the  shop  repairs,  plus  a 
signature,  can  be  run  daily  with¬ 
out  a  change  and  produce  all 
the  new  business  the  shop  can 
handle. 

(No.  142  in  a  series) 
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News  Honor  Roll 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  3 — An 
honor  roll  of  war  correspondents 
listed  as  casualties  during  World 
War  II  has  been  present^  to  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  by  the 
Lions  Club. 

B ROOFS  OF 
ROGRESS. 

ABC  City  Zon*  Population 

1940  .  34.274 

1945  .  54.127 

(Fu.  M.  Puk,  StaU) 

Retail 
Sales 

(1938)  . $15,332,000 

(SM  Estimate  for 
1943)  . $21,152,000 

TEXARKANA 
GAZETTE  -  NEWS 

Texarkana,  Ark-Taxas 


But  the  Sun  Shines 
Most  of  the  Time 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  July  2 — 
’The  St.  Petersburg  Independent 
has  faith  in  the  Florida  sun¬ 
shine. 

Given  away  free  when  the 
sun  fails  to  shine,  the  paper  was 
handed  out  Saturday,  June  23, 
for  the  second  consecutive  day 
when  a  tropical  storm  brought 
winds  and  rain  to  this  area. 

It  was  the  fourteenth  time  the 
Independent  had  been  given 
away  free  on  two  consecutive 
days  in  35  years.  It  has  been 
free  only  156  days  in  all,  an 
average  of  less  than  five  a  year. 

Commission  Orders 
Printers'  Pay  Boost 

Springfield,  Mass.,  July  2 — 
The  Daily  Newspaper  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  War  Labor  Board  has 
approved  demands  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
for  a  night-shift  bonus  of  7Vfe 
cents  an  hour,  10-day  vacation 
with  pay  and  apprenticeship  pay 
rates  for  employes  in  the  com¬ 
posing  rooms  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers. 

The  commission  ordered  that 
apprentices  receive  pay  averag¬ 
ing  40%  of  the  journeyman’s 
rates  of  $1,334  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  of  employment;  in 
no  case  will  the  apprentice  rate 
be  less  than  55  cents  an  hour. 

Union  demands  for  sick  leave, 
severance  pay  and  paid  holidays 
were  denied  “without  prejudice,” 
giving  the  union  the  opportunity 
to  enter  similar  demands  at  a 
later  date. 

’The  Commission  directed  the 
union  and  the  management  to 
decide  the  question  of  the  date 
to  which  the  contract  will  be  re¬ 
troactive.  TTie  full  decision  fol¬ 
lowed  a  partial  decision  issued 
earlier  in  which  the  Commission 
ordered  a  general  pay  increase 
of  7.4  cents  an  hour. 


SUFFICIENT  TO  FILL  A 
CRIB  79  IT  *oo  FEET. 
AND  ^  FEET  MIfeMEB 
THAN  THE  EmRIRE 


ASK 

US/ 


For  Information  On 

Electrical 

Appliance 

Data 

We  are  in  constant  touch 
with  distributors  and  dealers 
of  electrical  merchandise 
throughout  the  Albany  Area. 

We  know  their  set-up. 
We  have  helped  many  of 
them  in  securing  desirable 
contacts:  and  have  helped 
manufacturers'  representa¬ 
tives  in  finding  good  outlets. 

If  the  franchise  for  your 
product  has  not  yet  been 
placed  in  Albany,  our  ser¬ 
vices  are  at  your  command. 
Just  ask  us! 

Th«  Times-Union  is 
read  by  over  45,000 
families  each  morn¬ 
ing,  and  over  95,000 
families  each  Sun¬ 
day. 
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’The  Hearst  Papers  are 


opposed  to  intolerance 

as  wel 

1  as 

fanaticism.  They  are  op: 

iposed 

to 

race  prejudice  and  to  class  conflict.’ 

X  .  Publisher 


The  above  is  from  an  editorial 
written  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  on  April  21,  1935,  on  the 
policy  of  the  Hearst  papers. 

They  are  opposed  to  intolerance 
because  toleration  is  the  very  essence 
of  human  liberty. 

Wherever  and  whenever  intoler¬ 
ance  has  reared  its  head  in  the  United 
States  the  Hearst  papers  have  struck 
at  it  as  one  strikes  at  a  hydra. 

They  are  opposed  to  political  or 
religious  fanaticism  because  fanati¬ 
cism  is  a  cause  of  civil  broils  and 
social  hates. 


They  are  opposed  to  race  prejudice 
because  they  believe  that  under  our 
form  of  government  all  races  and 
creeds  must  have  a  voice  propor¬ 
tionate  to  their  numbers. 

The  Hearst  newspapers  are  op¬ 
posed  to  class  conflict  because  they 
see  in  class  conflict  the  ultimate  de¬ 
stroyer  of  the  orderly  transaction 
of  business  and,  eventually,  of  our 
cherished  form  of  government. 

That  is  another  reason  why  the 
Hearst  newspapers  are  good  papers 
for  our  readers  and  good  papers  for 
our  advertisers. 


The  Hearst  Newspapers 
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Boy  Reporter 
Cast  Teen-Age 
Eyes  on  Parley 

By  Hairy  M.  N«Uon 

SAif  FmANCisco,  July  2  —  Out 
of  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
cam*  many  examples  of  repor- 
torial  ability.  Probably  the  most 
novel  job  in  this  field  was  done 
by  Kenneth  Langley,  a  16-year- 
old  atudent,  who  sold  Erwin 
Canham.  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  on  the  idea  of 
getting  a  teen  age  viewpoint  on 
UNCIO. 

Kenneth's  stories,  in  columnist 
style,  appeared  regularly  in 
the  Monitor,  under  heads  such 
as;  “Youth  Reviews  Soviet  Place 
in  World  of  United  Nations," 
"Boy  Reporter  Offers  Proof 
Chiba  Will  Be  Strong  Nation," 
and  “Youth  Sees  Biggest  Prob¬ 
lem  of  Conference  Now  Solved." 

Kenneth,  who  describes  him¬ 
self  as  "only  an  average  stu¬ 
dent,”  but  admits  to  having 
been  one  of  San  Francisco’s  25 
quiz  kids — a  fact  that  he  would 
like  to  forget,  by  the  way — 
didn’t  make  his  connection  with 
the  Monitor  overnight.  He  had 
a  fiction  piece — a  football  yam — 
published  in  the  paper’s  “Young 
Writers’  Festival"  department. 

Caahaia  Chang**  His  Styl* 

In  covering  the  conference, 
Kenneth  got  off  to  rather  a  in- 
auspicions  start.  Coming  from 
the  pedantic  classroom  into  com¬ 
petition  with  the  big  names  in 
the  newspaper  world,  he  was 
over-awed,  and  his  first  stories, 
which  were  attempts  at  regular 
news  coverage,  were  done  in 
stiff,  schoolboyish  prose,  such 
as,  "With  pencils  bulging  from 
every  pocket,  yours  truly  set  out 
for  the  San  Francisco  peace  con¬ 
ference.  .  .  .” 

A  tip  from  Canham  soon  set 
him  on  the  right  track.  Said  Mr. 
Canham:  "Leave  the  news  re¬ 
porting  to  the  grown  up  re¬ 
porters.  Tell  us  what  you  think 
about  it.  .  . 

With  that,  Kenneth  hit  his 
stride.  After  attending  a  press 
conference  of  the  French  dele¬ 
gation,  he  wrote:  “I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  the 
French  seemingly  on  the  defen¬ 
sive.  And  when  a  question  was 
put  to  one  of  the  delegates,  they 
did  not  answer  directly:  they 
seemed  to  take  the  long  way 
around  and  when  they  finished 
you  often  had  no  answer.” 

Writing  about  Russia’s  place  in 
the  post-war  world,  he  said: 


NAVAL  OFFICER 

Returning  to  civilian  life. 
Ten  years  with  one  of  the 
country’s  outstanding 
newspapers.  Administrative 
background  in  all  adver¬ 
tising  departments,  circula¬ 
tion  and  promotion.  De¬ 
sires  to  operate  newsjwper 
for  estate  or  publisher 
planning  retirement. 
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"...  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
distrust  of  Russia  throughout  the 
world,  and  it  is  especially 
shared  by  a  great  deal  of  Amer¬ 
icans.  And  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  all 
distrust  and  suspicion  is  by  being 
frank  and  by  discussing  in  the 
open  all  motives.  .  .  .” 

Not  all  of  Kenneth’s  com- 
meants  dealt  with  world  issues. 
In  one  column  he  wrote,  I  saw 
an  interesting  and  pretty  hat 
walk  into  the  dress  circle  today 
— it  turned  out  to  be  Hedda 
Hopper  under  it.” 

H*  Asks  a  Question 

Sitting  in  on  press  confer¬ 
ences.  Kenneth  kept  mum  most 
of  the  time.  He  says  he  asked 
only  one  question,  and  that  was 
at  the  conference  held  by  Dr. 
Constantin  A.  Fotich,  head  of  the 
Central  National  Committee  of 
Yugoslavia.  Dr.  Fotich,  was  ex¬ 
plaining  that  he  hoped  the 
United  States  would  take  over 
the  occupation  of  his  country. 


when  Kenneth  spoke  up,  "Why 
the  United  States?” 

Dr.  Fotich  looked  surprised, 
as  did  the  others  sitting  about 
the  press  table,  at  the  temerity 
of  the  16-year-old  reporter.  But 
Dr.  Fotich  evaded  the  question 
until  a  woman  reporter  later 
asked  the  same  question,  and  the 
answer  was  "because  my  people 
admire  your  country.” 

Kenneth  undoubtedly  inherits 
some  of  his  flare  for  newspaper 
work  from  his  uncle,  the  late 
Walter  Deffenbaugh,  who  was 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Post  In¬ 
telligencer,  and  who  also  worked 
on  San  Francisco  and  New  York 
papers. 

B 

Jeep  Drivers  Cited 

Cpl.  Arthur  Grundhofer  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  Cpl.  Joseph  A. 
Cassano  of  the  Bronx,  N.  Y., 
have  been  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  for  meritorious 
achievement  as  jeep  drivers  car¬ 
rying  war  correspondents. 


What  a  Way 
To  Get  a  Stoiy 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  July  2  — 

J.  C.  Safley,  managing  editor  « 
of  the  Son  Diego  Union,  picked  ' 
up  a  pair  of  hitch-hiking  sailors 
on  a  Southern  California  high¬ 
way — and  the  resultant  chain 
of  circumstances  became  a  news 
story  in  his  own  paper. 

The  bluejackets  showed  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  ride  by  threatening 
Safley  with  pistols  and  forcing 
him  into  the  rear  seat  while 
they  drove  around  for  45  min¬ 
utes  trying  to  figure  out  a 
means  of  escape. 

Eventually  they  discharged 
their  "passenger"  on  a  lonely 
road,  but  not  before  relieving 
him  of  his  wallet,  containing 
$22.  identification  papers,  and 
gasoline  ration  stamps.  Safley 
flagged  another  auto,  and  re¬ 
ported  incident  to  police,  who 
the  following  night  discovered 
his  abandoned  auto,  undamaged. 


Oklahoma's  Oracle  of  the  Outdoors 


R.  G.  Miller's  "Smoking  Room"  column,  a  regular  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  feature,  is  Oklahoma's  most  authentic  vaca¬ 
tion  guide.  His  homey  chatter  about  small  town  people  and 
their  doings  throughout  the  state  makes  his  column  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  a  long  list  of  reasons  why  Oklahomans  every¬ 
where  prefer  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  to  any  other  paper. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  ★  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 
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The  daily  newspapers  of  America— approximately 
1,’500  of  them  — have  been  competing  for  the  Francis 
Way  land  Ayer  Cup  ever  since  1931.  The  personnel 
of  the  judges  who  award  the  cup  changes  from  year 
to  year.  The  purpose  of  the  cup  is  changeless:  an 
award  for  excellence  in  newspaper  typography  and 
make-up  . . .  recognition  that  high  readability  and  a 
pleasant,  comfortable  feel  in  a  newspaper  are  desirable 
from  every  publishing  angle— attention,  absorption, 
reaction,  response.  Naturally,  paper-saving  use  of  type 
and  format  was  an  added  factor  in  this  year’s  judging. 

For  thirteen  out  of  the  fifteen  years  in  which  the  Ayer 

j 
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Cup  has  been  in  competition,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  has  won  either  the  cup  or  honorable  mention. 
It  was  the  first  newspaper  ever  to  win  the  cup  . . .  the 
first  to  take  permanent  possession  of  it  (by  being  first 
to  win  3  times— in  1931,  1934  and  1936).  Now, 
having  won  the  second  cup  in  1939,  1941  and  1945, 
it  is  the  permanent  possessor  of  both. 

Fortunately  for  the  freedom  of  the  American  press, 
no  two  of  this  nation’s  newspapers  are  exactly  alike. 
However,  for  a  style  which  many  of  America’s  news¬ 
papers  have  seen  fit  to  adapt,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  admits  to  both  pride  and  responsibility. 
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Army  P.  O.  Keeps 
Soldiers  From 
Keeping  Posted; 

By  Sgt.  Richard  Wilson 

With  13th  AAF  in  Philippines 

What  ever  became  of  the 
Brow?  Did  Shaky  ever  get  out 
from  under  that  ice  floe?  What 
was  the  outcome  of  the  great 
purity  battle  sponsored  by  Re¬ 
actionary  J,  Repugnant  in  which 
Li’l  Abner  was  slated  to  oppose 
Daisy  Mae? 

The  answers  to  these  terri¬ 
bly  important  questions  is,  I 
simply  don’t  know.  I  don't 
know  because  trying  to  keep  up 
with  comic  strip  continuity  over¬ 
seas  is  a  study  in  futility  and 
frustration. 

The  main  reason  for  my  wob¬ 
bly  position  as  a  vicarious  ad¬ 
venturer  in  the  cartoon  strips  is 
the  Army  post  oflSce  attitude 
toward  second  class  mall.  "Aha, 
newspapers!”  says  the  mall  clerk 
somewhere  between  me  and  the 
publisher’s  wi-pping  room.  "Just 
the  thing  to  flil  that  new  ware¬ 
house  of  o;ii  s.”  And  in  they  go, 
to  spend  a  season  or  two. 

The  Yanks  in  papers  just  ar¬ 
rived  are  still  battling  some¬ 
where  in  the  Siegfried  Line,  and 
Okinawa  is  a  word  known  only 
to  Mr.  Rand  and  Mr.  McNally. 
If  a  newspaper  gets  here  to  the 
Philippines  in  three  months  it’s 
only  because  someone  slipped  up 
somewhere:  six  or  seven  months 
is  more  like  it.  And  then  they 
never  empty  those  warehouses 
in  the  same  order  they  are  fllled. 
You’re  more  apt  to  get  a  royal 
flush  than  a  batch  of  papers  in 
chronological  order. 

That’s  why  I  don’t  know  what 
happened  after  Superman  met 
Hitler.  That’s  why  I  didn’t  know 
Gasoline  Alley’s  Skeesix,  one 
of  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends, 
was  a  papa  until  I  read  about  it 
in  a  news  magazine. 

Only  because  the  intelligence 
officer  of  our  fighter  squadron 
is  strictly  sold  on  Milt  Caniff’s 
Terry  strip  as  a  source  of  perti¬ 
nent  poop  am  I  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  doings  of  Lt.  Lee  and 
his  fellow  airmen.  If  I  had  to  de¬ 
pend  on  a  newspaper  subscrip¬ 
tion  Td  be  sadly  out  of  luck. 

As  it  is,  our  captain  in  the 
S-2  section  flrmly  believes  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  enemy  plans 
and  ship  recognition,  evasion  and 
escape  in  Jap  territory  and  simi¬ 
lar  combat  intelligence  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  Caniff  in  a  more  force¬ 
ful  manner  than  by  many  strict¬ 
ly  GI  publications.  He  sees  that 
half  a  dozen  pilots  have  their 
wives  or  mothers  tear  out  the 
latest  Terrys  and  airmail  them 
overseas  so  he  can  be  positive  he 
never  misses  an  episode.  Seeing 
that  the  strips  are  neatly  scis¬ 
sored  and  pasted  in  a  scrapbook 
made  of  outdated  serial  holo¬ 
graphs  is,  in  his  opinion,  second 
in  importance  only  to  getting 
the  combat  mission  reports  typed 
up.  The  resulting  file  is  con¬ 
sulted  even  by  visiting  generals. 

Short  cd  hiring  a  cuin>ing  bu¬ 
reau  to  keep  me  inform^  of  the 
latest  carryings-on  of  Dick 
Tracy,  Orphan  Annie,  Tarzan, 
and  Abbie  an’  Slats,  I  see  no 
way  out  of  my  dilemna.  The 
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only  thing  to  do,  evidently,  is 
file  away  the  item  ‘‘Continued 
Comic  Strips”  under  Post-war 
Plans,  and,  meanwhile,  read  only 
Blondie,  Sad  Sack,  or  Bringing 
Up  Father,  where  each  episode 
is  wound  up  in  the  last  panel. 

Or  else  put  those  empty  ware¬ 
houses  off  limits  to  Army  postal 
clerks. 

a 

Publishers  Lose  Plea 
To  Distribute  Comics 

Washington,  July  3  —  The 
appeals  division  of  the  War 
Production  Board  has  denied 
the  plea  of  publishers  of  two 
comic  magazines  that  they  be 
permitted  to  continue  distribu¬ 
tion  of  publications  which  had 
been  ordered  converted  to  waste 
paper  because  printed  in  viola¬ 
tion  at  paper  limitation  orders. 

•’The  decision,”  WPB  said, 
•‘may  set  a  precedent  for  cases 
involving  many  million  copies 
of  comic  and  detective  maga¬ 
zines  that  have  been  printed  in 
violation  of  paper  quota  regula¬ 
tions.”  Titled  “Ribtickler,”  and 
“Book  of  All  Comics,”  they 
were  produced  for  the  account 
of  Chicago  Nite  Life  News  in 
March,  1945,  with  consumption 
of  234  tons  whereas  the  legal 
consumption  quota  under  L-244 
is  only  3.8  tons  per  quarter. 

■ 

Vets  Seek  Removal 
Of  Pyle's  Body  to  U.  S. 

Indianapolis.  July  2 — A  move¬ 
ment  to  return  Ernie  Pyle’s 
body  to  Indiana  for  interment 
in  the  Indiana  World  War 
Memorial  crypt  was  launched 
here  yesterday  by  war  veteran 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the 
correspondent. 

Plans  are  still  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  stage,  according  to  Nor¬ 
man  H.  Coulon,  leader  of  the 
movement,  who  expressed  hope 
it  would  be  formally  approved 
by  the  American  Legion  and 
‘‘40-and-8”  at  conventions  next 
month. 

War  Department  approval  of 
any  move  to  return  lVl«’s  body 
would  have  to  await  V-J  Day, 
but  the  ultimate  decision,  Cou¬ 
lon  said,  would  be  left  to  the 
Hoosier  newsman’s  relatives. 

Pyle’s  body  is  now  buried 
on  le  Shima,  the  island  where 
he  died  at  the  hands  of  a  Japa¬ 
nese  sniper. 

a 

Miss  Kaemmerle  Named 

Marilyn  Kaemmerle,  former 
editor  of  the  Flat  Hat,  under¬ 
graduate  piRilication  at  William 
and  Mary  College  and  center  of 
a  recent  dispute  over  academic 
freedom  of  the  press,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
Preodom  House,  New  York  City. 


Henderson  Sets 
Aims  Of  Parley 
In  Australia 

Sydney,  Aus.,  July  5 — Special 
to  Editor  &  ^blisher — R.  A. 
Henderson,  president  of  the 
Australian  NW^spaper  Proprie¬ 
tors  Association,  in  outlining  the 
proposal  for  the  forthcoming  in¬ 
ternational  conference  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers,  said  ANPA 
believed  that  the  newspapers, 
if  they  were  to  maintain  their 
status  in  the  post-war  world, 
must  clearly  define  the  basis  on 
which  they  hoped  to  retain  free¬ 
dom  to  report  and  comment. 

They  must  frankly  declare  the 
public  service  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  they  are  prepared  to  accept, 
he  said,  as  beneficiaries  of  the 
historic  military  victory  over 
the  enemies  of  freedom.  For 
this  reason,  ANPA  proposed  to 
hold  the  conference  in  Austra¬ 
lia  on  the  highest  plane  of  news¬ 
paper  representations,  he  said. 
It  hopes  the  conference  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  declaration  of  these  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  and  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  it  was 
hoped  this  meeting  of  English- 
speaking  newspaper  men  would 
be  the  starting  point  for  an  even 
wider  exchange  of  views.  He 
felt  that  to  extend  scope  of  first 
conference  to  include  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  than  English- 
speaking  nations  might  cause 
needless  difficulties  and  delays. 

ANPA  has  suggested  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  final  agenda  for  the 
conference  be  delegated  to  a 
special  agenda  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  delegates. 

It  is  anticipated  the  conference 
will  last  about  a  month,  and 
during  this  time  delegates  would 
be  given  fullest  opportunity  to 
see  Australia  and  visit  nearby 
battlefronts,  Mr.  Henderson 
said. 

■ 

Ship  Named  for  Ely 

Lt.  Arthur  Cortland  Ely,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  New  York 
Journal  -  American  advertising 
staff,  was  honored  on  the  second 
anniversary  of  his  death  in  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Pacific  when  the 
Arm>  Engineer  Corps  commis¬ 
sioned  a  3,000-ton  ship  in  his 
name  June  29  at  Fort  Miffin, 
Philadelphia. 


Reporters  Barred 

Washington.  July  5 — Although 
scores  oi  U.  S.  newsmen  went 
into  Berlin  this  week  with  the 
American  occupotion  troops, 
none  will  be  permitted  to  at¬ 
tend  the  sessions  oi  the  Big 
Three  Conference. 

Press  Secretary  Charles  G. 
Ross  said  at  the  White  House 
today  that  news  ol  the  Tru- 
man-Churchill  -  Stalin  meeting 
will  be  by  official  communi¬ 
ques  which  will  be  issued  “as 
may  be  decided  upon  from 
time  to  time." 

Jc^Edited  Daily 
Lies  No  More 
On  Okinawa 

Bern  Price,  formerly  of  the 
Associated  Press,  Atlanta,  Go., 
who  is  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  sends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  news  from  Okinawa: 

The  Sixth  Marine  Division  had 
breached  the  Asa  Estuary  line 
and  was  hammering  at  Sugar 
Loaf  Hill,  last  barrier  to  Naha. 
Somewhere  inside  the  rubble  of 
what  once  was  the  proud  island 
city  of  65,000,  the  one-page  Jap- 
edited  Okinawa  Daily  went  to 
press.  Its  lead  story  read: 

"Annihilation  of  Enemy  at 
Hand — The  Sixth  Marine  Divi¬ 
sions’  lease  on  life  is  drawing  to 
a  close.  .  .  .  From  strong  posi¬ 
tions  our  army  battles  might¬ 
ily.  .  .  .  With  a  final  great  ef¬ 
fort  the  situation  will  progress 
to  our  advantage.” 

After  finishing  that  report  for 
his  subscribers — now  living  in 
caves  and  tombs — the  editor,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  flight 
over  the  U.  S.  fleet  on  his  magic 
carpet,  next  wrote: 

“Our  divine  Eagles  every  day, 
three  times  a  day — morning, 
noon  and  night — the  sound  of 
their  planes  rising  on  high,  de¬ 
stroy  ships  at  the  rate  of  one 
plane  for  one  ship.” 

The  Okinawa  Daily  suspended 
publication  five  days  later  be¬ 
cause  of  events  beyond  its  con¬ 
trol. 


One  of  the  very  famous  names  of  national 
advertising  and  manufacture  .  .  .  Chris-Craft 
.  .  .  comes  to  this  strategic  $30,000,000, 
highly  industrialized  market,  as  proof  of  its 
steadily  growing  importance. 

The  Chris-Craft  Co.,  after  shrewd  study  of 
locations,  selected  Jamestown  as  a  perfect 
location.  “Perfect,”  said  the  firm’s  analysts. 

500  highly-paid  workers  will  be  required  as 
a  mere  starter,  while  the  concern  advertises  nationally,  its 
coming  program  for  the  civilian  user  of  pleasure  boats. 

I.  Jamestown  and  its  industrial  and  agricultural  area,  are 
covered  100%.  by  the  popular  Post-Journal.  The  only  paper 
in  the  market.  ABC  circulation,  23,835. 
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CLARK  LEE -Author  of  “Thoy 
Coil  It  Pacific."  He  covered  the 
Jap  thrust  into  China,  the  fall 
of  Bataan,  MacArthur's  return 
and  the  B*29  raids  over  Tokyo.' 
His  new  assignment  is  to  cover 
the  U.  S.  air  force's  final  drive 
against  Japan. 


BOB  CONSIDINE-Co-author  of 
the  best’seller,  "Thirty  Seconds 
Over  Tokyo,"  author  of  "Mac* 
Arthur  The  Magnificent,"  and 
frequent  contributor  to  national 
magazines.  Considine  flew 
eastward  around  the  globe  and 
is  now  filing  from  China. 


HOWARD  HANOLEMAN-His 
"Bridge  To  Victory"  was  a  stir* 
rin^  book  on  the  recopture  of 
Attu.  He  covered  Kiska,  Kwaja* 
lein,  Eniwetok,  Saipar  Guam, 
Leyte  and  Luzon  invasions  and 
was  cited  by  Admiral  Kinkaid. 
New  destination:  Tokyo. 


PAT  ROBINSON-Author  of 
"The  Fight  For  New  Guinea." 
He  will  accompany  U.  S.  ground 
forces  to  Tokyo.  "You  have 
added  luster  to  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  profession  of  war 
correspondent,"  General  Mac* 
Arthur  recently  told  Robinson. 


pendents  are  authors  of  best-seller  books  on  the 
war  against  Japan.  They  are  distinguished  and 
battle-tested  observers,  writers,  reporters.  Their 
names — Bob  Considine,  Clark  Lee,  Howard  Han- 
dleman,  Pat  Robinson — are  hall-marks  of  authen¬ 
tic,  intelligent,  forceful  coverage.  Their  by-lines 
add  distinction  to  any  front  page.  Their  '*copy’* 
carries  great  reader  appeal. 


The  full  strength  of  our  armed  forces  is  being 
hurled  into  the  battle  to  defeat  Japan  quickly 
and  decisively  . . .  fresh  troops  in  countless  num¬ 
bers  are  streaming  westward  to  add  tremendously 
to  the  striking  power  of  the  Pacific  veterans  who 
themselves  have  done  a  remarkable  job. 

Similarly,  International  News  Service  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  coverage  of  the  vast  Pacific  war  thea¬ 
ter.  The  war-proven  INS  staff  in  the  Pacific  is 
receiving  reinforcements  befitting  the  big  task 
which  lies  ahead. 

Four  newly  assigned  INS  Pacific  war  corres- 


These  men  are  only  four  of  a  large  and  steadily 
increasing  INS  Pacific  staff,  but  what  a  combina¬ 
tion  they  comprise  for  the  editor  who  refuses  to 
be  satisfied  with  merely  routine  coverage. 
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Army  P.O.  Keeps 
Soldiers  From 
Keeping  Posted 

By  Sgt.  Richard  WiUon 

With  13th  AAF  in  Philippine* 

What  ever  became  of  the 
Brow?  Did  Shaky  ever  get  out 
from  under  that  ice  floe?  What 
was  the  outcome  of  the  great 
purity  battle  sponsored  by  Re¬ 
actionary  J.  Repugnant  in  which 
Li’l  Abner  was  slated  to  oppose 
Daisy  Mae? 

The  answers  to  these  terri¬ 
bly  important  questions  is,  I 
simply  don’t  know.  I  don’t 
know  because  trying  to  keep  up 
with  comic  strip  continuity  over¬ 
seas  is  a  study  in  futility  and 
frustration. 

The  main  reason  for  my  wob¬ 
bly  position  as  a  vicarious  ad¬ 
venturer  in  the  cartoon  strips  is 
the  Army  post  office  attitude 
toward  second  class  mail.  "Aha. 
newspapers!"  says  the  mail  clerk 
somewhere  between  me  and  the 
publii^er’s  wrapping  room.  “Just 
the  thing  to  All  that  new  ware¬ 
house  of  ours.’’  And  in  they  go, 
to  spend  a  season  or  two. 

’The  Yanks  in  papers  just  ar¬ 
rived  are  still  battling  some¬ 
where  in  toe  Siegfried  Line,  and 
Okinawa  is  a  word  known  only 
to  Mr.  Rand  and  Mr.  McNally. 
If  a  newspaper  gets  here  to  the 
Philippines  in  three  months  it’s 
only  because  someone  slipped  up 
somewhere;  six  or  seven  months 
is  more  like  it.  And  then  they 
never  empty  those  warehouses 
in  toe  same  order  they  are  fllled. 
You’re  more  apt  to  get  a  royal 
flush  than  a  batch  of  papers  in 
chronological  order. 

’That’s  why  I  don’t  know  what 
happened  after  Superman  met 
Hitler.  That’s  why  I  didn’t  know 
Gasoline  Alley’s  Skeesix,  one 
of  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends, 
was  a  papa  until  I  read  about  it 
in  a  news  magazine. 

Only  because  the  intelligence 
officer  of  our  flghter  squadron 
is  strictly  sold  on  Milt  CanifTs 
Terry  strip  as  a  source  of  perti¬ 
nent  poop  am  I  able  to  keep  up 
with  toe  doings  of  Lt.  Lee  and 
his  fellow  airmen.  If  I  had  to  de¬ 
pend  on  a  newspaper  subscrip¬ 
tion  I’d  be  sadly  out  of  luck. 

As  it  is,  our  captain  in  the 
S-2  section  flrmly  believes  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  enemy  plans 
and  ship  recognition,  evasion  and 
escape  in  Jap  territory  and  simi¬ 
lar  combat  intelligence  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  Caniff  in  a  more  force¬ 
ful  manner  than  by  many  strict¬ 
ly  GI  publications.  He  sees  that 
half  a  dozen  pilots  have  their 
wives  or  mothers  tear  out  toe 
latest  Terrys  and  airmail  toem 
overseas  so  he  can  be  positive  he 
never  misses  an  episode.  Seeing 
that  the  strips  are  neatly  scis¬ 
sored  and  pasted  in  a  scrapbook 
made  of  outdated  serial  photo¬ 
graphs  is,  in  his  opinion,  second 
in  importance  only  to  getting 
the  combat  mission  reports  typed 
up.  ’The  resulting  file  is  con¬ 
sulted  even  by  visiting  generals. 

Short  <k  hiring  a  cliM>ing  bu¬ 
reau  to  keep  me  inform^  of  the 
latest  carryings-on  of  Dick 
Tracy,  Orphan  Annie,  Tarzan, 
and  Abbie  an*  Slats,  I  see  no 
way  out  of  my  dilemna.  The 
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only  thing  to  do,  evidently,  is 
file  away  toe  item  “Continued 
Comic  Strips’’  under  Post-war 
Plans,  and,  meanwhile,  read  only 
Blondie,  Sad  Sack,  or  Bringing 
Up  Father,  where  each  episode 
is  wound  up  in  the  last  panel. 

Or  else  put  those  empty  ware¬ 
houses  off  limits  to  Army  postal 
clerks. 

a 

Publishers  Lose  Plea 
To  Distribute  Comics 

Washington,  July  3  —  ’The 
appeals  division  of  the  War 
Production  Board  has  denied 
the  plea  of  publishers  of  two 
comic  magazines  that  they  be 
permitted  to  continue  distribu¬ 
tion  of  publications  which  had 
been  ordered  converted  to  waste 
paper  because  printed  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  paper  limitation  orders. 

‘"The  decision,”  WPB  said, 
■‘may  set  a  precedent  for  cases 
involving  many  million  copies 
of  comic  and  detective  maga¬ 
zines  that  have  been  printed  in 
violation  of  paper  quota  regula¬ 
tions.”  Titl^  “Ribtickler,”  and 
“Book  of  All  Comics,”  they 
were  produced  for  the  account 
of  Chicago  Nite  Life  News  in 
IVtorch,  1945,  with  consumption 
of  234  tons  whereas  the  legal 
consumption  quota  under  L-244 
is  only  3.8  tons  per  quarter. 

■ 

Vets  Seek  Removal 
Of  Pyle's  Body  to  U.  S. 

Indianapolis,  July  2 — A  move¬ 
ment  to  return  Ernie  Pyle’s 
body  to  Indiana  for  interment 
in  toe  Indiana  World  War 
Memorial  crypt  was  launched 
here  yesterday  by  war  veteran 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the 
correspondent. 

Plans  are  still  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  stage,  according  to  Nor¬ 
man  H.  Coulon,  leader  of  the 
movement,  who  expressed  hope 
it  would  be  formally  approved 
by  toe  American  Legion  and 
“40-and-8”  at  conventions  next 
month. 

War  Department  approval  of 
any  move  to  return  Isle’s  body 
would  have  to  await  V-J  Day, 
but  toe  ultimate  decision.  Cou¬ 
lon  said,  would  be  left  to  the 
Hoosier  newsman’s  relatives. 

Pyle's  body  is  now  buried 
on  le  Shima,  the  island  where 
he  died  at  the  hands  of  a  Japa¬ 
nese  sniper. 

■ 

Miss  Kaeimnerle  Named 

Marilyn  Kaemmerle,  former 
editor  of  the  Flat  Hat,  under¬ 
graduate  piiblication  at  William 
and  Mary  College  and  center  of 
a  recent  dispute  over  academic 
freedom  of  the  press,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
fyeedom  House,  New  York  City. 


Henderson  Sets 
Aims  Of  Parley 
In  Australia 

Sydney,  Aus.,  July  5— Special 
to  Editor  &  Publisher — R.  A. 
Henderson,  president  of  the 
Australian  Newspaper  Proprie¬ 
tors  Association,  in  outlining  toe 
proposal  for  the  forthcoming  in¬ 
ternational  conference  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers,  said  ANPA 
believed  that  the  newspapers, 
if  they  were  to  maintain  their 
status  in  the  post-war  world, 
must  clearly  define  the  basis  on 
which  they  hoped  to  retain  free¬ 
dom  to  report  and  comment. 

They  must  frankly  declare  the 
public  service  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  they  are  prepared  to  accept, 
he  said,  as  beneficiaries  of  the 
historic  military  victory  over 
the  enemies  of  freedom.  For 
this  reason,  ANPA  proposed  to 
hold  the  conference  in  Austra¬ 
lia  on  the  highest  plane  of  news¬ 
paper  representations,  he  said. 
It  hopes  the  conference  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  declaration  of  these  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  and  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  it  was 
hoped  this  meeting  of  English- 
speaking  newspaper  men  would 
be  the  starting  point  for  an  even 
wider  exchange  of  views.  He 
felt  that  to  extend  scope  of  first 
conference  to  include  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  than  English- 
speaking  nations  might  cause 
needless  difficulties  and  delays. 

ANPA  has  suggested  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  final  agenda  for  the 
conference  be  delegated  to  a 
special  agenda  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  delegates. 

It  is  anticipated  the  conference 
will  last  about  a  month,  and 
during  this  time  delegates  would 
be  given  fullest  opportunity  to 
see  Australia  and  visit  nearby 
battlefronts,  Mr.  Henderson 
said. 

■ 

Ship  Named  for  Ely 

Lt.  Arthur  Cortland  Ely,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  toe  New  York 
Journal  -  American  advertising 
staff,  was  honored  on  the  second 
anniversary  of  his  death  in  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Pacific  when  the 
Army  Engineer  Corps  commis¬ 
sion^  a  3,000-ton  ship  in  his 
name  June  29  at  Fort  Miffln, 
Philadelphia. 


Reporters  Barred 

Washington,  luly  S — Although 
scores  oi  U.  S.  newsmen  went 
into  Berlin  this  week  with  the 
American  occupation  troops, 
none  will  be  permitted  to  at¬ 
tend  the  sessions  oi  the  Big 
Three  Conference. 

Press  Secretary  Charles  G. 
Ross  said  at  the  White  House 
today  that  news  oi  the  Tru- 
mon-Churchill  -  Stalin  meeting 
will  be  by  official  communi¬ 
ques  which  will  be  issued  “as 
may  be  decided  upon  from 
time  to  time.” 

Jcp-Edited  Daily 
Lies  No  More 
On  Okinawa 

Bern  Price,  formerly  of  the 
Associated  Press,  Atlanta,  Go., 
who  is  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  sends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  news  from  Okinawa: 

The  Sixth  Marine  Division  had 
breached  the  Asa  Estuary  line 
and  was  hammering  at  Sugar 
Loaf  Hill,  last  barrier  to  Naha. 
Somewhere  inside  the  rubble  of 
what  once  was  the  proud  island 
city  of  65,000,  the  one-page  Jap- 
edited  Okinawa  Daily  went  to 
press.  Its  lead  story  read: 

“Annihilation  of  Enemy  at 
Hand — The  Sixth  Marine  Divi¬ 
sions’  lease  on  life  is  drawing  to 
a  close.  .  .  .  From  strong  posi¬ 
tions  our  army  battles  might¬ 
ily.  .  .  .  With  a  final  great  ef¬ 
fort  the  situation  will  progress 
to  our  advantage.” 

After  finishing  that  report  for 
his  subscribers — now  living  in 
caves  and  tombs — the  editor,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  flight 
over  the  U.  S.  fleet  on  his  magic 
carpet,  next  wrote: 

“Our  divine  Eagles  every  day, 
three  times  a  day — morning, 
noon  and  night — the  sound  of 
their  planes  rising  on  high,  de¬ 
stroy  ships  at  the  rate  of  one 
plane  for  one  ship.” 

The  Okinawa  Daily  suspended 
publication  five  days  later  be¬ 
cause  of  events  beyond  its  con¬ 
trol. 


One  of  the  very  famous  names  of  national 
advertising  and  manufacture  .  .  .  Chris-Craft 
.  comes  to  this  strategic  $30,000,000, 
highly  industrialized  market,  as  primf  of  its 
steadily  growing  importance. 

The  Chris-Craft  Co.,  after  shrewd  study  of 
locations,  selected  Jamestown  as  a  perfect 
location.  “Perfect,”  said  the  firm’s  analysts. 
500  highly-paid  workers  will  be  required  as 
a  mere  starter,  while  the  concern  advertises  nationally,  its 
cosning  program  for  the  civilian  user  of  pleasure  boats. 

Jamestown  and  its  industrial  and  agricultural  area,  are 
covered  100%.  by  the  popular  Post-Journal.  The  only  paper 
in  the  market.  ABC  circulation,  23,835. 
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CLARK  LEE -Author  of  "Thoy 
Call  It  Pacific."  He  covered  the 
Jap  thrust  into  China,  the  fall 
of  Bataan,  MacArthur's  return 
and  the  B-29  raids  over  Tokyo.' 
His  new  assignment  is  to  cover 
the  U.  S.  air  force's  final  drive 
against  Japan. 


BOB  CONSIDINE-CoHiuthor  of 
the  best'Seller,  "Thirty  Seconds 
Over  Tokyo,"  author  of  "Mac- 
Arthur  The  Magnificent,"  and 
frequent  contributor  to  national 
magazines.  Considine  flew 
eastward  around  the  globe  and 
is  now  filing  from  China. 


HOWARD  HANDLEMAN-His 
"Bridge  To  Victory"  was  a  stir¬ 
ring  book  on  the  recapture  of 
Attu.  He  covered  Kiska,  Kwaja- 
lein,  Eniwetok,  Saipar  Guam, 
Leyte  and  Luzon  invasions  and 
was  cited  by  Admiral  Kinkaid. 
New  destination:  Tokyo. 


PAT  ROBINSON-Author  of 
"The  Fight  For  New  Guinea." 
He  will  accompany  U.  $.  ground 
forces  to  Tokyo.  "You  have 
added  luster  to  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  profession  of  war 
correspondent,"  General  Mac- 
Arthur  recently  told  Robinson. 


of 


nPHE  full  strength  of  our  armed  forces  is  being  pondents  are  authors  of  best-seller  books  on  the 

ded  ^  hurled  into  the  battle  to  defeat  Japan  quickly  war  against  Japan.  They  are  distinguished  and 

and  decisively  . . .  fresh  troops  in  countless  num-  battle-tested  observers,  writers,  reporters.  Their 
_  bers  are  streaming  westward  to  add  tremendously  names— Bob  Considine,  Clark  Lee,  H oward  Han- 


to  the  striking  power  of  the  Pacific  veterans  who 
themselves  have  done  a  remarkable  job. 

Similarly,  International  News  Service  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  coverage  of  the  vast  Pacific  war  thea¬ 
ter.  The  war-proven  INS  staff  in  the  Pacific  is 
receiving  reinforcements  befitting  the  big  task 
which  lies  ahead. 

Four  newly  assigned  INS  Pacific  war  corres- 


dleman,  Pat  Robinson — are  hall-marks  of  authen¬ 
tic,  intelligent,  forceful  coverage.  Their  by-lines 
add  distinction  to  any  front  page.  Their  *'copy’* 
carries  great  reader  appeal. 

These  men  are  only  four  of  a  large  and  steadily 
increasing  INS  Pacific  staff,  but  what  a  combina¬ 
tion  they  comprise  for  the  editor  who  refuses  to 
be  satisfied  with  merely  routine  coverage. 
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Flora  Lewis,  AP, 
Specializes 
In  Diplomacy 

By  H«l*n  M.  Staunton 

(No.  17  in  a  ■•rios  on  Women 

Washington  Correspondents) 

When  the  Associated  Press 
gathered  together  its  copy  i^n- 
cils  after  the  long  San  Francisco 
Conference 
chore,  Flora 
Lewis,  one  of 
AP’s  newest 
diplonuitic  r  e  • 
porters — and,  so 
say  some  of  its 
staff,  one  of  the 
likeliest — ended 
her  fourth  big 
conference  and 
returned  to  the 
State  Depart- 
ment  press  room 
snd  Diplomats’ 

Row  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Unlike  most  women  in  the 
capital’s  press  rooms.  Flora 
Lewis  is  strictly  a  bird  of  pas¬ 
sage.  She  joined  Associated 
Press,  Ltd.,  the  British  subsid* 
Ury  in  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  in  November  1942,  shifted 
to  the  AP’s  diplomatic  staff  in 
SeptenU>er  1943,  and  along  about 
tne  end  of  August,  whether  she 
yet  knows  it  for  sure  or  not.  will 
follow  her  ambition  overseas. 

Slender,  attractive  and  cap¬ 
able,  Flora  didn’t  much  enjoy 
being  interviewed,  and  pretty 
soon  one  or  two  of  the  men  in 
the  State  Department  press  room 
began  to  draw  in  closer  to  tell 
what  a  good  reporter  Miss  Lewis 

is. 

We  asked  her  about  covering 
tee  Washington  scene.  “I  like 

it, ”  she  said,  and  stopped  there. 

We  learned  that  she  scored  an 

outstanding  exclusive  a  year  ago 
January.  24  hours  before  the  of¬ 
ficial  announcement,  on  the  cut¬ 
ting  off  by  U.  S.  of  Caribbean  oil 
shipments  to  Spain,  and  another 
early  two-hour  beat  on  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Armistice.  As  to  the 
technique  she  used  to  get  these 
stories: 

“You  go  to  the  right  people  at 
the  right  time.” 

Flora  Lewis  attended  the  first 
Quebec  Conference  and  was  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks.  At  the  Cha- 
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pultepec  Conference  she  was 
part  of  a  small  AP  staff  and  got 
her  chance  to  write  lead  stories 
which  “made”  page  one  of  the 
Washington  Post  daily.  Even 
her  non-AP  colleagues  were  im¬ 
pressed — we  learned  from  one 
of  them,  not  from  her.  She  said 
she  found  the  conference  "most 
interesting”  and  that  she  didn't 
expect  to  get  the  same  kind  of 
breaks  at  the  San  Francisco 
meeting.  (She  did  get  plenty  of 
by-lines. ) 

The  daughter  of  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  lawyer.  Miss  Lewis  was 
educated  at  Lausanne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  at  Los  Angeles  and  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalism. 
Fluent  in  French  and  Spanish, 
speaking  some  German,  she  has 
traveled  in  Western  Europe  and 
the  Orient,  but  would  like  event¬ 
ually  to  cover  the  Balkans. 

Even  in  grammar  school  she 
wrote  eagerly.  While  at  UCLA 
she  was  campus  correspendent 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  writ¬ 


ing  up  news,  science  and 
speeches.  She  did  society  stuff 
while  in  college  for  the  Herald 
and  Express.  After  she  was  grad¬ 
uated  she  handled  city  news  for 
a  few  months  on  the  Times,  but 
in  1941  went  to  Columbia,  then 
joined  the  European  service  of 
AP  in  New  York. 

Talking  of  the  future.  Flora 
became  more  fluent.  She  wants 
to  get  the  feel  of  post-war  Eu¬ 
rope  in  France.  “The  political 
problems,”  she  commented,  “are 
problems  of  reconstruction,  of 
rebuilding,  getting  an  ordinary 
government  going. 

“I  have  been  here  where 
everything  seems  sort  of  di¬ 
gested.  I’d  like  to  get  where  the 
affairs  are  actually  going  on.  .  .  . 
I  think  there  is  a  tremendous 
story  building  up. 

■ 

Names  Representative 

The  Fulton  ( Ky. )  Daily 
Leader  has  appointed  Mid-South 
Dailies,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  as  its 
special  representative. 


'Journalism 
With  a  Bang' 

“Journalism  With  a  Bang!”  a 
lead  story  in  the  current  issue 
of  Linotype  News,  tells  how 
publications  put  out  by  the  Psy¬ 
chological  Warfare  Branch  at 
Allied  Headquarters  in  Europe 
played  an  important  part  in  the 
victory  there. 

“From  Frontpost,  a  three- 
column,  two-page  tabloid  with 
editions  in  both  German  and 
English,  published  by  that 
branch,  and  distributed  by  the 
millions  from  the  mouths  of 
Allied  artillery  pieces  and  the 
bellies  of  Allied  aircraft.”  the 
“hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ger¬ 
mans  got  their  first  real  news 
as  to  how  things  were  going 
with  them  —  and,  eventually, 
very  steadily  against  them.  .  .  . 

“Today,  artilleo^  handles 
most  pinpoint  distribution.  Ord¬ 
nance  ammunition  outfits  load 
230  tabloid  Frontposts  into  each 
105-millimeter  shell.” 


Yes,  see  that  you  install  the  "see  what  you  set"  service — Black  and  White! 

Black  and  White  Contrast  Matrices  increase  "O,  K.  takes"  and  accelerate  linecasting  machine  pro¬ 
duction.  Tests  have  proved  that  Black  and  White  treated  matrices  have  a  visibility  factor  of  SVs  points 
as  compared  to  3  points  for  non-processed  motrices.  These  eosy-to-read  Block  and  White  matrices  en¬ 
able  operotors  to  "see  whot  they  set",  and  correct  errors  before  lines  are  cast. 

Sloys-ups  resulting  from  monpower  shortages  can  be  greatly  coun¬ 
ter-acted  by  the  installation  of  Block  and  White  processed  matrices. 

Get  the  focts  today  from  Matrix! 
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Advertising  on  Team 
With  Public  Relations 


By  Janice  S.  Weingarten 

A  NEW  CONCEPT  of  public  re-  i 
lations,  indicating  a  possible  t 
change  in  the  entire  marketing 
set-up  of  many  industries,  was  < 
advanced  this  week  to  Editor  tc  t 
Publishes  by  John  Orr  Young,  1 
co-founder  of  Young  &  Rubicam  t 
advertising  agency  and  senior  \ 
partner  in  the  newly  established  c 
public  relations  agency,  Young  r 
&  Meyers.  a 

Advocating  public  relations  as  t 
“an  over-all  operating  concept  t 
end  the  coordinator  of  a  firm’s  t 
entire  interpretive  program,”  in-  t 
eluding  advertising,  Mr.  Young  I 


and  his  partner,  Harold  tT.  Mey-'' 
ers,  were  equally  emphatic  on 
the  subject  of  what  public  rela¬ 
tions  was  not.  “Public  relations 
is  not  a  whitewashing  Job — let's 
make  that  clear.  And  it’s  cer- 
tinly  not  press  agentry,  either,” 
they  agreed. 

Dued  Role 

“The  dual  role  public  rela¬ 
tions  must  play  is  orientation 
and  the  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  designed  to  gain  a  more 
sympathetic  understanding  of  a 
company’s  or  an  institution’s 
need  and  problems,”  Mr,  Young 
said. 

Declaring  that  public  relations 
has  achieved  a  better  relation¬ 
ship  with  newspapers  in  general 
in  the  past  five  years,  because 
releases  have  b^n  based  on 
dramatizing  reliable  facts  of  reel 
news  interest  and  not  on  dis¬ 
tortions  of  fact,  Mr.  Young  men¬ 
tioned  two  newspapers  that 
have,  themselves,  been  doing  a 
good  Job  in  the  public  relations 
field— the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade 
and  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal. 

The  Atlanta  Journal,  Mr. 
Young  revealed  after  talking 
with  its  general  manager,  George 
C.  Riggers,  has  added  a  special 
public  relations  specialist  to  its 
regular  staff  to  handle  the  Job. 

“Paul  Block’s  Toledo  Blade,” 
he  said,  “recognizing  its  respon¬ 
sibility  to  Its  community,  has 
been  doing  a  great  Job  backing 
and  promoting  the  ‘Toledo  To¬ 
morrow’  campaign  for  an  im¬ 
proved  Toledo.”  In  addition,  the 
Blade  has  retained  the  Hamilton 
Wright  Organization  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Young  pointed  out. 

This  is  a  good  sign,  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  very  definite  trend 
in  the  post-war  era.  “There’s  a 
great  untouched  field  for  the 
newspapers,”  he  went  on,  “to  do 


a  Job  both  for  themselves  and 
their  community.” 

In  discussing  the  obligation  of 
constructive  public  relations, 
both  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Meyers 
feel  it  must  “recommend  a  policy 
to  management,  in  conformity 
with  public  interest.”  They  con¬ 
cur,  too,  that  it  is  good  manage¬ 
ment— both  in  terms  of  profits 
and  public  service — to  anticipate 
the  needs  and  sentiments  of 
those  who  are  served  whether 
they  be  the  public,  product  dis¬ 
tributors.  stockholders.  em¬ 
ployes,  etc.  The  definition  of 
objectives  and  the  formatioji  and 
execution  of  a  comprehensive 
and  integrated  program  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  these  objectives, 
they  said. 

Mr.  Young  stressed  the  point, 
also,  that  public  relations  had 
the  job  of  educating  both  parties 
concerned — the  company  or  or¬ 
ganization  first  and  then  the 
public.  He  explained  that  the 
company  or  organization  had  to 
learn,  before  any  action  could 
be  taken,  what  the  public  needs, 
wants,  thinks,  feels;  many  or¬ 
ganizations  do  not  have  this  in¬ 
formation.  and  have  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  it. 

“Once  they  know  these 
things.”  he  continued,  “they  can 
reconcile  what  they  can  give 
with  what  the  public  really 
wants.” 

Mr.  Meyers  cited  an  example 
where  a  company’s  employe  re¬ 
lations  were  very  poor,  yet  the 
company  had  never  troubled  to 
find  the  source  of  dissatisfaction. 
Public  relations  counsel  will 
bring  such  “sore  spots”  to  light. 

Tha  Detached  Viewpoint 

“A  company  may  have  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  on  its  own 
staff,”  said  Mr.  Young,  “but  still 
benefit  greatly  by  an  outside 
point  of  view.”  The  outside 
public  relations  specialist  can 
see  and  say  things  that  might 
possibly  put  the  inside  man  in  a 
“tough  spot.”  Then  too,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  public  relations  may 
employ  any  one  of  several  tj^es 
of  opinion  research  ^>ecialists — 
industrial,  political,  general — 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  the  first  six  months 
of  1945  The  Sun’s  Total 
Advert  ising  volume  was 
greater  than  &at  of  any  other 
New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper.  The  Sun  is  now  in 
its  21st  consecutive  year  of 
advertising  leadership  in 
the  New  York  evening  field. 


and  has  the  facilities  for  co¬ 
ordinating  research,  interpre¬ 
tive  skills  and  the  use  of  media. 

Mr.  Meyers,  author  of  several 
articles  on  semantics  and  public 
relations,  elaborated:  “Politics  is 
the  hit-or-miss  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  ends  of  democracy. 
Public  relations,  directed  by 
men  of  good  will,  in  the  public 
interest  is  the  planned,  sys¬ 
tematic  way  of  getting  things 
done  more  efficiently  and  faster 
than  they  can  be  attained  by  po¬ 
litical  means. 

“The  public  relations  ap¬ 
proach  requires  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  objectives  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  organization  and 
public  interest.  'This  implies  an 
awareness  of  public  need  and 
the  development  of  a  functional 
formula  which  will  serve  the 
common  interest — that  is,  both 
the  interest  of  the  so-called 
client  and  the  interest  of  the 
public.  In  addition,  it  implies, 
let’s  say,  the  ability  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  company  to  meet  public  in¬ 
terest  and  to  operate  within  the 
framework  of  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  profit  system.” 

‘Not  Twins' 

Mr.  Young  called  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  “brothers, 
but  not  twins.” 

“Advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  should  not  consider  each 
other  rivals,  since  there  is  no 
conflict  between  them,”  he  said. 
He  sees  public  relations  as  “the 
comprehensive  instrument”  and 
advertising  as  one  of  the  media 
to  be  used.  A  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  between  advertising 
and  public  relations,  plus  a  co¬ 
operative  approach,  is  necessary 
to  achieve  the  proper  relation¬ 
ship. 

“Once  made  aware  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  their  separate  prov¬ 
inces,  advertising  and  public 
relations  can  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  each  other,”  said  Mr. 
Young.  “It  would  be  extremely 
confusing  if  public  relations  (k^ 
ganizations  should  undertake 
part-time  advertising  duties  as 
retaliation  against  advertising 
agencies  attempting  similar  par¬ 
tial  coverage  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  province.” 

Mr.  Young  is  convinced  that 
advertising  is  not  a  substitute  for 
public  relations,  and  that  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  production  of 
civilian  commodities  will  fur¬ 
ther  clarify  the  respective  roles 
of  public  relations  and  advertis¬ 
ing. 
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Free  Ads  in  PM 

PM  has  announced  it  will 
accept  want-ads  from  honor¬ 
ably  dischorged  service  men 
and  women  seeking  jobs — 
but  it  won't  take  pay  for  them. 
Except  for  house  ads  these  will 
be  the  paper's  first  advertirfe- 
ments. 

The  ads  will  be  limited  to 
five  lines,  but  will  be  repented 
if  necessary  when  space  per¬ 
mits.  “A  column  or  so"  will 
be  set  aside  for  the  ads  at  first, 
but  four  columns  may  later  be 
made  available.  Only  situo- 
tion-wanted  advertising  will  be 
accepted. 

Indiana  Publicity 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  2 — 
Possibility  of  a  national  adver¬ 
tising  program  publicizing  In¬ 
diana’s  industrial  and  recrea¬ 
tional  attractions  was  discussed 
here  last  week  by  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Public 
Relations.  Lt.-Gov.  Richard  T. 
James,  director  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  said  several  groups  have 
indicated  their  desire  to  con¬ 
tribute.  The  law  creating  the 
department  provided  it  with  an 
operating  budget  of  only  $20,- 
000  a  year.  Without  the  aid  of 
outside  groups,  James  ex¬ 
plained.  an  advertisings  program 
would  be  impossible. 
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w.  H.  Watt 
0«nwal  Manaser 
U  pper  Darby  Newa 
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"16,858  families  In  the  UPPER 
DARBY  NEWS  market  own  and 
occupy  their  own  homes.  Most 
of  them  are  single  homes,  oth¬ 
ers  semi  -  detached.  What  a 
market! 

“Of  course,  107  Philadelphia 
advertisers  know  about  this 
market,  for  that  number  of 
them  used  the  UPPER  DARBY 
NEWS  last  year. 

"Yes,  107  users  of  Philadelphia 
dallies  purposely  bought  the 
UPPER  DARBY  NEWS  to  pro¬ 
vide  local  suburban  coverage. 

“We  publish  three  papers — the 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Courier  and  the  Main 
Line  Times.  Together  they  'give 
you  over  160,000  readers.” 

Philadelphia  Suhurhan 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greonwood  6050 
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No  matter  how  vital  to  us  are  the  acts  of  Stalin  and 
dc  Gaulle,  of  Churchill  and  Chiang  Kai*shek...no 
matter  how  vividly  news  from  faraway  places  like 
Okinawa  is  etched  on  our  minds. ..no  matter  how 
enlightened  we  become  on  world  alTairs,  u'hat  hap~ 
pens  in  our  own  town,  around  the.  cornt'r  and  down 
the  stn-et,  is  still  o  f  unique  and  commanding  interest 
to  us  all. 


too.  Automatically,  you  acquire  at  least  some  of  it 
whenever  you  place  an  ad  in  a  newspaper. 


For  newspapers,  like  no  other  medium,  impart 
to  all  the  advertising  they  carry  a  large  part  of  the 
same  air  of  intimacy. ..of  local  importance... that 
characterizes  the  hometown  news.  In  newspapers, 
too,  people  find  the  advertising  as  well  as  the  news 
virtually  indispensable  to  everyday  living.  In  no 
medium  is  advertising  more  constantly  sought  af¬ 
ter,  more  warmly  or  more  consistently  welcomed. 


Only  in  newspapers  can  people  satisfy  this  ever¬ 
present  hunger  for  local  news.  No  other  medium 
possesses  the  facilities  essential  to  presenting  the 
quantity,  the  variety  or  the  wealth  of  detail  and 
illustration  in  local  news  which  people  everywhere 
constantly  demand. 


That’s  one  of  the  biggest  reasons  why  newspap^^r 
advertising,  in  war  as  in  peace... whether 
you’re  selling  an  ide 
service  or  a  product 
. . .  packs  such  tre¬ 
mendous  power.  A 


But  The  Local  Touch  in  newspapers  is  no  editor's 
monopoly.  Its  unique  power  is  yours  to  command. 


Thit  ailvyrti^einsM.  nren*re«l  bv  tfie  Bnre»»»  «»(  Adverritin*.  A.  N.  P.  A..  >«  pabliilieJ  by  Bootk  Miekigas 


DIXON 


PEGLER 


They  call  them  "columnists''  but  .  .  . 

WESTBROOK  PEGLER,  crusading,  militant,  fearless, 
striking  at  corruption  wherever  it  exists  —  in  high  places 
or  low; 

GEORGE  DIXON,  who  pokes  fun  in  his  inimitable  way 
at  Washington  celebrities  and  customs; 

PAUL  MALLON,  who  brilliantly  reports,  surveys  and 
analyzes  the  Washington  scene  and  forecasts  with  re- 
markable  acumen  the  effect  on  our  national  life; 

WALTER  WINCHELL,  informative,  breezy,  gossipy,  in  a 
class  by  himself  above  the  Broadway  glitter; 


GEORGE  SOKOLSKY,  scl  4, 
defender  of  our  instituth  m 
founding  fathers; 

.  .  .  are  first  and  foremo  EPC 
working  REPORTERS -wfi 
accuracy,  respect  the  ten6  ifA 
Think  of  star  reporters  c 
And  for  other  popular  1  w 
specialists  in  their  field,  th  <te 
in  the  King  Features  list( 

★  Mary  Haworth's  "Mo 
Hope's  "/t  Says  Here"  ★EHm 
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scUMjr,  mature  in  judgment, 
futi§and  the  principles  of  our 

ORTERS,  capable,  hard- 
for  their  facts,  strive  for 
American  journalism. 

think  of  King  Features, 
widely-read  columns  by 
I,  thioe  many  important  names 
ist  (Pimnists: 


X'  KING  FEATURES 


deis'  "Looking  at  Life"  ★  Damon  Runyon's  "The  Brighter 
Side"  'A' "Bugs"  Baer's  humorous  paragraphs  ^Bennett 
Cerf's  "Try  and  Stop  Me"  A' Louis  Sobol's  "New  York 
Cavalcade"  ★£.  V.  Durling's  "Salt  On  The  Side"  ★  Elsie 
Robinson's  "Listen  World"  A  Ida  Jean  Kain's  "Keep  in 
Trim"  A  Dr.  George  W.  Crane's  "Case  Records  of  a 
Psychologist"  A  Dr.  Herman  Bundesen's  health  column 
A  Josephine  Culbertson's  "Contract  Bridge"  A  Dorothy 
Kilgallen's  "Voice  of  Broadway" 

All  King  Features  stars!* 
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DEMAND  FOR  NEWS 

LESS  than  2,000  men  are  responsible  for 
almost  a  total  blackout  of  news  for 
more  than  seven  million  people  in  New 
York.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  such  a 
minority  can  hold  such  power  over  the 
flow  of  news  in  the  nation’s  largest  city. 
And  yet  such  is  the  authority  of  unions 
that  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  unions  in 
newspaper  plants  can  do  the  same  thing 
in  New  York.  Millions  of  people  are,  and 
can  be  at  any  time  in  the  future,  deprived 
of  local,  national  and  international  news 
which  is  playing  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  their  daily  lives. 

The  strike  of  the  delivery  men  against 
New  York  publishers  is  being  carried  on 
in  defiance  at  the  War  Labor  Board.  The 
union,  as  others  have  done  under  similar 
circumstances,  has  said  that  “WLB  author¬ 
ity  ig  okay  for  others  but  not  for  me.” 
Its  demands  involve  salary  stabilization 
questions  and  yet  the  union  refuses  to 
recognize  any  legal  authority  to  settle 
them.  The  publishers  declined  in  negotia¬ 
tions  to  break  down  existing  stabilization 
laws  and  we  trust  the  union  is  going  to 
find  it  cannot  accomplish  the  same  end 
through  indiscriminate  use  of  the  strike. 

Serious  as  is  the  strike,  one  bright  note 
creeps  through  the  news  blackout.  That  is 
the  public’s  demand  for  newspapers. 

In  spite  of  picket  lines  and  exhortations 
by  unioneers  not  to  buy  papers,  thousands 
of  people  have  gone  to  the  newspaper 
offices  to  get  their  daily  editions.  Some 
traveled  many  miles  from  the  suburbs  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  And  it  wasn’t  the 
advertising  they  wanted  to  see.  It  was  the 
news.  Most  local  advertising  was  sus¬ 
pended  in  all  the  papers. 

This  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  indispensabil¬ 
ity  of  newspapers. 

THOUGHT  FOR  EDITORS 

ROBERT  GUNNING,  director  of  Readable 
News  Reports,  has  said  that  today’s 
newspapers  are  offering  the  public  some 
of  the  most  difficult  reading  material  pub¬ 
lished  and  that  they  have  become  steadily 
harder  to  read  since  World  War  I.  ( E  &  P, 
May  19,  p.  12.) 

Early  in  the  war,  editors  who  visited 
England  returned  stating  our  newspaper 
men  had  plenty  to  learn  about  writing 
and  editing  from  their  British  brethren 
who  were  operating  under  drastic  paper, 
regulations. 

Mr.  Gunning  recently  had  this  to  say 
about  its  editions  to  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph : 

‘"They  are  a  remarkable  job  of  condensa¬ 
tion.  They  also  are  telling  evidence  that 
the  average  American  newspaper  contains 
much  fog  and  padding.  You  people  are 
telling  the  facts  in  simpler,  more  direct 
prose.  It  saves  ^ace.  At  the  same  time  it 
makes  for  a  more  readable  paper. 

“In  general  your  papers  seem  to  be 
closer  to  their  audience  than  American 
papers  are  to  theirs.  There  is  more  of  the 
informal,  personal  touch.  And  British 
journalists  seem  more  aware  that  simple, 
concrete  prose  is  the  best  English  for 
iniormatioDal  writing.” 

Judging  from  this  comparison,  Amer¬ 
ican  editors  haven’t  spent  much  time 
studying  British  newspapers. 


Let  no  cuiTupt  cummuiiicatiun  proreed  out 
of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  to  the 
use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace 
unto  the  hearers. — Ephesians,  IV ;  29. 

SENATE  BILL  ON  CODES 

WHEN  Senate  Bill  805  was  introduced 
several  months  ago  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  outcry  that  it  endangered  freedom  of 
the  press.  ’The  bill  is  designed  to  “prevent 
disclosures  of  information  secured  through 
official  sources”  and  makes  it  a  criminal 
offense  for  anyone  “by  virtue  of  his  em¬ 
ployment  by  or  performance  of  services 
for  the  U.  S . having  obtained  or  hav¬ 

ing  custody  of,  access  to,  or  knowledge  of 
any  information  concerning  the  nature, 
preparation,  or  use  of  any  code,  cipher,  or 
cryptographic  or  cryptanalytical  system  of 
the  U.  S.  .  .  .  or  any  information  which 
has  been  or  purports  to  have  been,  derived 
from  cryptanalysis  of  messages  transmitted 
by  the  U.  S.  or  any  foreign  government" 
to  “willfully,  without  authorization,  com¬ 
municate,  furnish,  or  transmit  to  another 
or  publish  any  such  information  or  ma¬ 
terial.”  ( Italics  ours. — Ed. ) 

It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  even  its  members,  under  this 
bill,  could  be  prevented  from  securing 
information  in  the  hands  of  the  Army, 
Navy  or  State  Department.  So  it  was 
amended  to  read  that  “nothing  in  this  act 
shall  prohibit  the  furnishing  upon  lawful 
demand,  of  information  to  any  regularly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives.”  Thus,  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate  and  has  gone  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

We  trust  the  House  group  will  see  that 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

Under  the  bill,  a  newspaper,  its  pub¬ 
lisher  and  its  reporters  can  be  made 
scapegoats  by  acquiring  and  publishing 
information  obtained  through  interviews 
with  former  members  of  the  armed  forces. 
Joint  authorization  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  War  and  Navy  is  required  for  re¬ 
lease  of  the  above-mentioned  material, 
and  “any  information  which  has  been  or 
purports  to  have  been  derived  from  cryp¬ 
tanalysis  of  messages  transmitted  by  the 
U.  S.”  can  mean  almost  anything. 

The  net  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  that 
all  information  held  by  these  three  de¬ 
partments  can  be  successfully  bottled  up 
until  the  Secretaries  deem  it  wise  to  re¬ 
lease  it,  or  until  some  committee  of  Con¬ 
gress  gets  around  to  asking  about  it.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster. 
The  records,  findings  of  fact,  opinions  and 
recommendations  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
inquiries  are  still  being  held  up,  and  under 
this  bill  can  be  withheld  until  Congress 
demands  it. 

There  are  at  least  five  federal  statutes 


protecting  codes  and  information  affecting 
the  national  defense.  Adoption  of  this 
additional  law  is  not  wise  until  a  few 
more  of  the  jokers  can  be  taken  out  of  it. 

GUILD'S  VETERAN  POUCY 

THE  American  Newspaper  Guild  at  its 
annual  convention  last  week  announced 
a  collective  bargaining  program  declared 
to  assist  returning  veterans  which  actu¬ 
ally  will  be  a  stumbling  block  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  these  veterans. 

’The  guild  “takes  a  firm  position  that 
all  veterans  not  only  are  entitled  to  their 
jobs  but  must  be  returned  to  these  jobs,” 
and  then  “deplores  the  attitude  of  man¬ 
agement  in  many  instances  to  write  off 
this  obligation  to  veterans  through  claims 
of  disability  or  inability  of  these  veterans 
to  perform  normal  newspaper  services.” 
We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  first  part 
of  this  statement,  but  challenge  the  latter 
part. 

We  invite  the  guild  to  advise  us  of 
particular  instances  in  the  newspaper 
field.  This  phraseology  is  used  only  to 
put  employers  in  an  unfavorable  light 
before  the  public,  whether  it  be  true 
or  not. 

Guild  strategy  for  the  future  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  sentence  which  follows  the 
above: 

“In  addition  the  guild  insists  that  em¬ 
ployes  who  have  carried  the  burden  of 
newspaper  work  through  the  war  years 
have  earned  their  place  In  this  industry 
and  are  entitled  to  retain  their  jobs.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  we  must  insist  that  both  of 
these  groups  of  employes  hold  their  jobs.” 

Thus  the  guild  professes  great  interest 
in  veterans’  rights.  Actually,  the  guild  is 
only  interested  in  enlarging  its  meniber- 
ship  at  the  expense  of  the  veterans  and 
employers.  It  is  true  that  some  news¬ 
paper  publishers  will  retain  a  few  war¬ 
time  replacements,  in  addition  to  rehiring 
veterans,  for  normal  post-war  expansion 
when  paper  restrictions  are  lifted.  It  is 
likewise  true  that  most  publishers  have 
hired  “post-war  replacements”  with  the 
proviso  that  their  jobs  were  temporary. 

To  force  employers  to  retain  all  these 
temporary  workers  together  with  veterans 
who  return  will  place  an  impossible  fi¬ 
nancial  burden  on  them.  There  isn’t  a 
newspaper  in  the  country  that  could  stand 
such  added  expense. 

As  for  the  veteran,  what  justice  is  there 
for  him  when  he  is  thrown  onto  an  over¬ 
staffed  paper?  What  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  awaits  him  in  competition  with 
25  to  50%  more  fellow-employes,  most  of 
them  unnecessary?  What  will  be  his  re¬ 
action  to  a  union  that  forces  this  situation 
upon  him?  ’The  chances  are  he  will  rebel, 
mostly  against  the  union  that  created 
the  conditions. 

The  GI  Bill  of  Rights  protects  the  jobs 
of  returning  veterans.  We  all  want  to  see 
them  regain  their  rightful  places  in  peace¬ 
time  employment.  But  the  guild  cannot 
demand  protection  for  a  membership, 
which  has  been  swollen  by  shifting  war¬ 
time  workers  together  with  the  guild 
policy  of  "once  a  member  always  a  mem¬ 
ber”  unless  expelled,  under  the  guise  of 
insuring  veterans’  jobs,  already  guaranteed 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 
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EUGENE  LORTON,  president 

and  publisher  of  the  Tulsa 
( Okla. )  World,  has  made  a  $100,- 
000  contribution  in  behalf  of  the 
paper  for  a  new  business  admin¬ 
istration  building  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tulsa  to  be  known  as 
Lorton  Hall. 

P.  L.  Thomson,  president  of 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
was  re-elected  a  trustee  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  at 
its  recent  150th  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration,  at  which  Mr.  Thomson, 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
400  alumni,  presented  to  the  col¬ 
lege  a  $150,000  birthday  gift 
from  alumni  and  friends. 

R.  Kenneth  Kerr,  Lancaster 
( O. )  Eagle-Gazette  publisher, 
will  be  host  to  publishers  of 
Ohio  Select  List  newspapers 
when  they  meet  July  15  and  16. 

Edward  J.  Meeman,  editor  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar,  heads  a  new  local  ra¬ 
dio  program  of  unrehearsed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  timely  questions, 
“Talking  It  Over,”  on  WMPS. 

Walter  E.  Clark,  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail, 
received  the  Doctor  of  Letters 
degree  recently  at  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

M.  M.  Harris,  editor  of  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 
News  and  for  11  years  chairman 
of  the  San  Antonio  Library 
Board,  was  cited  at  a  recent 
American  Library  Assn,  gather¬ 
ing  in  (Chicago  for  his  outstand¬ 
ing  public  service  as  a  library 
trustee.  Mr.  Harris  was  an  or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  People’s  Library 
movement  in  Texas. 

Brig.  Gen.  Tobin  B.  Pape,  son 
of  William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  and  American,  was  recently 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  by 
Lord  Louis  Mountbatten  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  services  in  the  CBI 
Theater. 

A.  C.  Deuel,  publisher  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y. )  Gazette, 
has  ben  appointed  chairman  of  a 
special  Navy  Island  Committee 
of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning 
Commission.  The  Canada-owned 
island  has  been  proposed  as  a 
site  for  the  United  Nations  head¬ 
quarters. 

C.  Walter  McCarty,  president 
and  general  manager  af  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind. )  News,  has  been 
named  a  trustee  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  was  a  jour¬ 
nalism  student. 

Ping  Ferry,  former  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  CIO-PAC 
and  NCPAC,  is  now  with  Tom 
Fizdale,  public  relations  agency. 


In  The  Business  Office 


CHARLES  E.  CAMPBELL,  since 

1938  chief  accountant  at  U.P. 
headquarters  in  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  news  service.  He 
joined  U.P.  in  1923,  and  served 
as  European  controller,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  London,  from  1932  to 
1938. 

Melvin  A.  Blair,  assistant 


manager  of  the  Greenville  (Pa.) 
Record-Argus,  has  resigned  to 
become  managing  secretary  of 
the  Meadville,  Pa.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Harry  C.  Harrison,  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Wilmington  Advertising  Club  at 
its  annual  meeting  June  29. 

D.  A.  Hawley,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  High  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  High 
Point  American  Business  Club. 

Howard  Cooper,  Greenwood 
(S.  C. )  Index-Journal  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  has  been  installed 
as  president  of  the  Greenwood 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Robert  B.  Selby,  advertising 
manager  for  the  San  Francisco 
News  for  eight  years,  has  re¬ 
tired.  Philip  J.  Sheridan,  who 
had  been  serving  as  national 
advertising  manager,  succeeds 
him. 

Raymond  H.  Rhodes  has 
joined  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  McClatchy  Newspapers 
and  Broadcasting  Company  in 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Frank  Donahue  has  left  the 
display  staff  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  R^ublican  and  Amer¬ 
ican,  to  join  Meyer  Both,  Inc., 
as  Eastern  sales  representative 
with  offices  in  New  York  City. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by 
Stephen  Hayes,  formerly  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


LT.  CMDR.  STERLING  NOEL 
of  the  12th  Naval  District 
PRO  has  been  placed  on  inac¬ 
tive  duty  and  is  to  resume  work 
in  the  editor's  chair  at  the  New 
York  Journal- American. 

W.  Preston  Wright,  until  re¬ 
cently  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Business  Week  in  New 
York,  has  become  capital  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune  at  Helena, 
Mont. 

The  commencement  address 
at  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege  exercises  recently  in  Lan¬ 


caster,  Pa.,  was  delivered  by 
Geoffrey  Parsons,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

A.  J.  Crocker,  for  the  past  25 
years  reporter,  editorial  writer 
and  war  correspondent  for  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  has  resigned  ef¬ 
fective  Aug.  1  to  become  public 
affairs  secretary  of  the  St.  Paul 
Assn,  of  Commerce. 

D.  A.  Arnsby,  Mt.  Clemens 
(Mich.)  Monitor-Leader  colum¬ 
nist  and  city  editor,  and  Mrs. 
Arnsby  are  parents  of  another 
child,  their  fourth,  born  June  17. 

Sgt.  Miriam  R.  Beckes,  WAC, 
has  received  an  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  and  soon  will  resume  her 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O.)  Dispatch  editorial 
staff.  New  additions  to  the  staff 
include  Betty  Kolenich  and 
Charlotta  Schaal,  both  jour¬ 
nalism  majors  from  the  1945 
class  at  Ohio  University, 
Athens;  Sharon  Riley,  Laura 
Lu  Gosnell,  Sue  Weaver  and 
Marian  Muckley. 

J.  Veryl  Stone,  member  of 
the  Dispatch  editorial  and  copy 
desk  staff  for  the  past  16  years, 
has  returned  to  Cambridge,  O., 
as  city  editor  of  the  Jefferson¬ 
ian. 

Capt,  Paul  B.  McGee  has 
been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  Army  and  has  rejoined  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Sun. 

Edward  M.  (“Ted”)  Thomp¬ 
son,  author  of  “Leg  Man,”  has 
joined  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  staff  after  serving  over¬ 
seas  two  years  with  the  OWI. 
Joe  Hanlon,  asistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  has  joined  the  Washington 
bureau.  Virginia  Irwin,  Post- 
Dispatch  war  correspondent  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  Germany, 
has  been  awarded  a  year’s  sal¬ 
ary  as  bonus  for  her  April  28- 
29  trip  to  Berlin,  as  one  of  the 
first  Americans  to  reach  the 
German  capital  when  it  was 
under  Russian  siege.  New  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  paper’s  reporting 
staff  is  Charles  McKenna,  for¬ 
mer  Washington  Evening  Star 
reporter  and  Marine  combat 
correspondent. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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MAULDIN 
BRINGS  JOE 
AND  WILLIE 
HOME 


“/  don't  remember  no  delays 
antin’  us  overseas.” 


Sgt.  Bill  Mauldin,  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  cartoonist,  became  civilian 
Bill  Mauldin  last  week — he  was 
discharged  with  131  points  after  S 
years  of  service — and  he’s  plan¬ 
ning  to  take  his  great  army  charac¬ 
ters,  Joe  and  Willie,  back  into  civ¬ 
ilian  life  with  him.  As  Mauldin 
himself  says: — 

“I’m  going  to  carry  them  right  on 
just  as  they  started.  They’ll  ship 
home,  go  through  processing,  get 
their  discharges. 

'They’re  not  involved  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  war,  but  of  course  we  won’t 
forget  it. 

“After  all,  they’ve  had  two  years  ini 
Europe. 

“We’ll  carry  them  through  their 
first  thrill  of  being  heroes,  and. 
then  well  have  them  telling  the 
neighbors  about  the  war.  Then 
they’ll  go  out  to  find  jobs  and  get 
a  line  on  their  old  girl  friends. 
“My  job  is  not  to  form  opinions, 
but  to  express  the  opinions  of  the 
guys  themselves.  I  just  want  to 
fleet  the  feelings  of  these  guys. 
“There’s  the  big  problem  of  return 
to  civilian  life,  and  the  problem 
of  the  ‘gimme-gimme’  boys,  who 
think  the  civilians  owe  them  every¬ 
thing,  and  of  the  civilians  who 
won’t  give  up  their  jobs. 

“It’s  all  going  to  be  very  good  ma¬ 
terial,  I  know  that.” 

And  a  rush  of  orders  in  the  past 
few  days,  bringing  Mauldin’s  sub¬ 
scriber  list  up  to  155  proves  that 
editors  the  country  over  agree  with 
him  that  it’s  going  to  be  “very  good 
material”  indeed. 

For  samples  and  terms,  please 
write  to 
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Ann  Gibson,  formerly  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  is  now  report¬ 
ing  for  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times. 
Jim  Roberts  of  Charleston,  Ill., 
is  new  on  the  paper’s  sports 
staff.  Marion  Boone,  Star-Times 
picture  editor,  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  an  associate  ^itor  of  Pic 
magazine. 

Edna  Warren,  veteran  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  reporter, 
has  resigned  and  is  resting  at 
her  farm  near  Farmington,  Mo. 
Bob  Dufee,  Globe-Democrat  re¬ 
porter,  and  wife  are  parents  of 
a  son,  their  second,  born  June 
18.  A  daughter  was  born  re¬ 
cently  to  Charles  Menees,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  reporter, 
and  Mrs.  Menees. 

Betty  Jeanne  Claffey,  avia- 
Mon  editor  for  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  recently 
took  an  airline  stewardess’ 
course  preparatory  to  writing  a 
feature  of  stewardess  training. 

Eldon  Roark,  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  strolling  columnist,  has 
written  his  first  book.  “Mem¬ 
phis  Bragabouts,”  to  be  pub- 
l^hed  Sept.  26  by  Whittlesey 
House.  Back  with  the  Press- 
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Scimitar  are  Mary  Allie  Tay¬ 
lor,  reporter,  after  a  leave  of 
absence,  and  Hilmon  Pinecar, 
reporter  -  photographer,  after 
service  with  the  Army. 

Bill  Hardwick  and  John 
Conley  have  been  named  com¬ 
posing  room  foremen  of  the 
Press-Scimitar  and  Commercial 
Appeal,  respectively.  David 
Bloom,  Commercial  Appeal 
sports  editor,  recently  was 
named  manager  of  one  of  the 
Miemphis  Rotary  Senior  League 
baseball  teams.  W.  A.  (“Red”) 
Copeland,  former  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar  copydesk  member,  has  been 
re-elected  Southern  regional 
vice-president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild.  He  now  is  a 
CIO  official  in  Memphis.  John 
J.  Caldwell,  former  U.P.  man 
in  Memphis  and  Atlanta,  has 
begun  the  practice  of  law  at 
Savannah.  Tenn.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Jackson  (Tenn.) 
Sun  staff  since  his  Army  dis¬ 
charge  in  October.  1944. 

Georgia  Nelson,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  reportorial  staff 
member,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  AP  radio  news  bureau  in 
Dallas. 

Helen  Connole.  formerly  of 
the  Montrose  (Cal.)  Herald,  has 
been  appointed  society  editor  of 
the  San  Juan  Capistrano  (Cal.) 
Coastline  Dispatch. 

David  Getts.  for  many  years 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  joined  the 
San  Diego  Journal.  Other  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Journal  staff  include 
Jack  Hausmann,  formerly  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express: 
Willard  Wilson,  formerly  of 
the  San  Diego  Union;  William 
Wayne,  formerly  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle;  Bethanie 
Probst,  formerly  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y. )  Eagle;  Willard  E. 
Hayes,  new  war  agencies  re¬ 
porter.  and  Gordon  Swindells 
and  Dave  Miller,  photogra¬ 
phers.  Clevel  Cartmill  has 
transfered  from  the  Journal  re¬ 
write  to  the  Los  Angeles  News. 

Alan  McGrew,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Escondido  ( Cal. ) 
Times  Advocate  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  in  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Lewis  Yeager,  reporter  on  the 
Spokane  ( Wash. )  Spokesman- 
Review,  has  received  first  pub¬ 
lished  copies  of  a  song,  “Where 
the  Oregon  Rolls,”  composed  by 
him.  Joseph  H.  Weston  has 
joined  the  Spokesman-Review 
staff  as  copyreader.  He  recently 
was  discharged  from  the  AAF 
with  a  captain’s  rating,  follow¬ 
ing  five  years’  service. 

Beverly  Weber,  1945  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Idaho,  has  joined  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Chronicle  as  general  re¬ 
porter.  Bina  Guenther  has  been 
made  society  r^xirter  for  the 
paper  to  replace  Celia  Rains, 
who  resigned  to  be  married. 

Rosaire  Carbonneau,  veteran 
crime  reporter  for  the  Montreal 
(Can.)  Patrie,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  as  newspaper  men  organ¬ 
ized  Montreal’s  first  Police  Press 
Gallery.  Other  officers  are 
Lucien  Champeau,  of  Presse, 
vice-president;  Larry  O’Brien, 
Star,  secretary;  Christian  Ver- 
DON,  Montreal-Matin,  treasurer; 
L.  W.  Conroy,  Gazette,  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary;  and  Robert 


LeMyre,  Canada,  Jacques  Guay, 
Devoir,  and  William  Ward- 
well,  Herald,  directors. 

Howard  (  “Hank”  )  Lewis, 
after  more  than  a  year’s  report¬ 
ing  for  the  Puerto  Rico  World 
Journal  in  San  Juan,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  he  formerly  covered  the 
Senate  for  the  Washington 
News.  Nelson  Banks,  former 
reporter  for  Look  magazine,  re¬ 
cently  discharged  under  the 
Army’s  point  system  after  four 
years’  soldiering,  has  joined  the 
World  Journal’s  reporting  staff. 

William  Wallace  Vosburgh, 
3d,  son  of  William  W.  Vos¬ 
burgh,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican,  has 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Waterbury  American  for  the 
summer.  Walter  R.  Brooks, 
political  writer  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  recently  received  a  brief¬ 
case  from  co-workers  in  honor 
of  his  25th  anniversary  with 
the  Waterbury  papers.  Dorothy 
Mae  Thomas,  graduate  of  Bos¬ 
ton  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  has  joined  the  Republi¬ 
can  staff.  She  is  the  first  Negro 
to  serve  as  a  reporter  for  a 
Waterbury  newspaper. 

Returned  from  the  West  Coast 
where  he  was  training  Army 
aviation  cadets  the  last  30 
months,  Frank  H.  Lovell  has 
resumed  his  duties  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Racine  (Wis. ) 
Journal-Times. 

Robert  C.  Muir,  17,  formerly 
on  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Telegram  sports  desk,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  two-year  scholarship  to 
Deep  Springs  College,  Cal. 

William  Mullen,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. ) 
Times,  is  now  on  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  staff. 

Clarence  J.  Bonnell  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Elmira  (N.  Y. )  Star-Gazette 
after  28  months  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  theater,  where  he 
served  with  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Scoop  Kennedy,  sports  editor 
for  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item, 


has  arrived  in  France  as  an 
assistant  field  director  for  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

George  Lait’s  engagement  to 
Mrs.  Jane  Peck,  of  New  York, 
has  been  announced  by  her  par¬ 
ents.  Lait,  INS  war  correspond¬ 
ent  on  leave  of  absence,  is  the 
son  of  Jack  Lait,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Mirror. 

Michael  F.  (Al.)  Flynn,  for 
24  years  a  member  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Washington  staff  of  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  World  Airlines. 


With  The  Colors 


LT.  COL.  CARTER  GLASS,  III, 

26,  son  of  Lt.  Col.  Carter 
Glass,  Jr.,  editor  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
Advance,  and  Mrs.  Glass,  and 
grandson  of  U.  S.  Senator 
Carter  Glass,  Advance  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  has  been  admitted  to  Mc¬ 
Guire  General  Hospital  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  He  was  injured  June 
2  near  Damur,  Belgium. 

Willis  A.  (  “Bill”  )  Evans, 
former  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  U.P.  bureau,  has  been 
promoted  to  technical  sergeant 
and  named  editor-in-chief  _  of 
News  Production  Group,  Fifth 
Army  Public  Relations  Section, 
in  Italy. 

Jerry  Baulch,  former  member 
of  the  AP  staff  in  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  has  been  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  in  the  Pacific,  where 
he  is  chief  censor  on  General 
MacArthur's  staff. 

Lt.  Col.  John  N.  Hutchison, 
former  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  reporter,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star.  He  is 
executive  officer  of  the  Sixth 
Army  Group  Public  Relations 
Section  in  Germany. 

Lt.  Riley  Powell,  former 
manager  of  the  U.P.  bureau  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  has  returned 
from  duty  as  a  PT  boat  com- 
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...SMALL  TOWN  ? 
...GOOD  COMICS  ? 


TOP  TEN 

IITTIE 

ORPHAN  ANNIE 
GASOLINE  ALLEY 
SMILIN'  JACK 
TERRY 

and  the  PIRATES 
WINNIE* WINKLE 
DICK  TRACY 
MOON  MULLINS 

‘It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  we  were  THE  g’umps 

able  to  increase  our  circulation  substan-  harol’d  teen 

tially  here  after  we  started  publication  of  *  SMrtTY 
your  comics.  We  know  that  you  encounter 
a  lot  of  argument  that  good  comics  do  not 
pay  in  a  small  town.  We  have  proved  to 
ourselves  that  good  comics  do  pay  in  small 
towns. . . 

—from  a  letter  just  received  from  the 
publisher  of  a  small  daily  in  Tennessee, 

For  proofs  and  prices,  WRITE-PHONE-WIRE 
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Sixteen  years  ago.  when  the  Chicago  Tribune  asked  other  newspopers 
to  help  in  sponsoring  the  Golden  Gloves  tournament  for  amateurs,  the  Ev> 
ansville  Courier  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  this  now  nationally  significant 
charitable  enterprise.  Since  1936.  the  Evansville  Golden  Gloves  tournament 
has  been  held  annually,  constantly  growing  in  interest  and  popularity. 

It  has  guided  many  a  young  mon  to  a  better  understanding  of  American 
ideals  of  clean  sportsmanship  and  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  Golden  Gloves  in  Evansville,  the  Courier 
has  contributed  the  receipts  to  worthy  causes.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  1944 
tournament,  the  nonprofit  organizotion.  Courier  Charities,  Inc.,  was  formed, 
its  sole  function  to  see  that  the  many  thousands  of  dollars  received  from 
such  athletic  programs  were  divided  equitably  among  war  relief  agencies 
and  organized  Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jewish  charities.  Only  bare  costs  of 
handling  the  project  are  retained. 

Community  leadership,  as  exemplified  by  the  Courier  Golden  Gloves,  has 
distinguished  both  the  Courier  and  the  Press  as 
being  much  more  than  just  purveyors  of  news.  Thot 
warm,  friendly,  understanding  leadership  has  con-  ^  , 

tributed  immensely  to  the  active  interest  that  88.000  j 
families  in  the  rich  16-county  Tri-State  area  main-  /  PHUr 

tain  in  the  Courier  and  the  Press.  j  JUll/ii.,, 
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Medal  Is  Given 
To  Pyle's  Widow 
At  Film  Preview 

Washington,  July  3  —  The 
"working  press”  tonight  jammed 
the  Palace  Theatre  to  see  Mrs. 
Ernie  Pyle,  widow  of  the  late 
Scripps-Howard  war  columnist, 
accept  a  Medal  of  Merit  in  his 
memory  and  to  witness  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  movie,  "The  Story 
of  G.I.  Joe,”  based  on  Pyle’s 
book. 

In  the  audience  of  2.400  per¬ 
sons  which  was  predominantly 
journalistic,  were  dimplomatic, 
congressional  and  military 
guests  and  not  a  few  real-life 
"G.I.  Joes”  who  managed  to  get 
tickets  distributed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club. 

Mrs.  Pyle  stole  the  show  as 
far  as  the  Pyle  family  was  con¬ 
cerned.  There  was  little  of 
Ernie  Pyle  or  of  newspapering 
in  the  screen  presentation,  but 
there  was  general  agreement 
that  it  rang  the  bell  as  a  Holly¬ 
wood  production  and  a  war  pic¬ 
ture.  That  was  the  tenor  of 
public  comment  from  the  stage 
and  conversation  as  the  audience 
filed  out  of  the  theatre. 

As  a  mark  of  respect,  the  en¬ 
tire  audience  arose  as  Maj.  Gen. 
John  W.  O’Daniel  pinned  the 
medal  on  the  widow,  in  the  name 
of  the  War.  Navy  and  State  de¬ 
partments.  The  army  officer 
commanded  the  ’Third  Infantry 
Division  in  Italy  during  the 
period  when  Pyle  was  glorifying 
the  infantryman  in  the  war. 
Rear  Admiral  H.  B.  Miller,  rep¬ 
resented  the  Navy  Department 
in  this  part  of  the  program. 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  per¬ 
formed  in  the  dual  role  of  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  read  a  letter  from 
President  Truman  which  said: 

“I  take  this  occasion  to  express 
my  profound  admiration  of  the 
great  work  which  your  late  hus¬ 
band  did  as  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent.  Ernie  Pyle’s  news  stories 
told  with  clarity  and  force  just 
what  the  war  means  to  the 
American  fighting  man.” 

And  at  another  point,  the 
letter  said: 

“Ernie  Pyle  typifies  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  correspondents  who 
have  braved  extreme  danger, 
many  of  them  losing  their  lives 
as  he  did,  so  that  the  free  world 
could  be  fully  informed  of  the 
war.” 

Dean  of  the  diplomatic  dele¬ 
gation  in  Washington,  Lord  Hali¬ 
fax,  British  Ambassador,  spoke 
briefly,  commenting  he  had  met 
Pyle  only  once  and  adding  that 
every  line  of  the  columnist’s 
writings  which  he  had  ever  read 
made  him  feel  poorer  for  the 
loss  of  a  more  intimate  friend¬ 
ship. 

Eklward  Jamieson,  president  of 
the  National  Press  Club  and  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  spoke  for  the 
newspaper  men. 

Several  stars  of  the  motion 
picture  made  personal  appear¬ 
ances  as  did  three  of  the  men 
who  helped  raise  the  United 
States  flag  over  Mount  Suri- 
bachi. 
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mander  in  the  Philippines,  and 
is  stationed  in  the  public  in¬ 
formation  department  of  the 
Eleventh  Naval  District,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

Wiu,iAM  Martin  Camp,  for¬ 
mer  night  city  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  is  now  a 
Marine  Corps  sergeant,  serving 
as  a  combat  correspondent. 

Richard  Vail,  former  reporter 
on  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
is  now  an  AAF  lieutenant. 

Lt.  Boardman  G.  Getsinger. 
Jr.,  former  police  reporter  for 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  and  now  an  Eighth  Air 
Force  bomber  pilot,  came  home 
on  a  30-day  leave. 

M/Sct.  Anthony  J.  Babiracki, 
formerly  of  the  Buffalo  (N,  Y.) 
Courier  -  Express,  has  been 
awarded  a  district  field  commis¬ 
sion  as  second  lieutenant  in  Kun¬ 
ming,  China.  Sgt.  John  M.  Mor¬ 
ton,  also  of  the  Courier-Express 
has  been  credited  with  killing  50 
Japs  in  machine-gun  action  on 
Luzon. 


Wedding  Bells 


HELEN  WORDEN,  freelance 

writer  formerly  on  the  New 
York  Worn-Telegram  staff,  to 
John  Erskine,  noted  educator. 
July  2  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Eunice  Biggar,  member  of  the 
Racine  ( Wis. )  Journal-Times  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department, 
to  Maj.  Franklin  O.  Anders, 
June  16. 

Allan  Nickleson,  Canadian 
Press  war  correspondent  from 
Toronto,  to  Georgina  Jagger, 
singing  starlet  of  the  British 
stage  and  radio,  June  29  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

Evelyn  Hanna,  novelist  and 
columnist  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution,  to  Robert  Somer¬ 
ville,  chief  city  editor  of  the 
London  News  Chronicle,  July  2 
in  London. 

T/Sgt.  James  E.  Farmer,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Indianapolis  ( Ind. ) 
Star,  has  won  the  Bronze  Medal 
for  “meritorious  service  in  news 
reporting”  in  the  European 
Theater. 


Weissblatts  U-P., 
Awarded 
Purple  Heart 

Franz  Weissblatt.  who  had 
his  leg  shattered  by  Jap  fire 
three  years  ago  on  Luzon  while 
covering  the  early  fighting 
there  for  United  Press,  received 
his  Purple  Heart  award  last 
week  from  Maj.  Francis  W. 
Kernan  of  Fort  Jay,  at  New 
York’s  Ho^ital  for  Special  Sur¬ 
gery. 

iSvo  wheel-chair  patients  and 
one  bed  patient  were  already 
waiting  in  the  small  lecture 
hall  oi^osite  a  group  of  Weiss- 
blatt’s  relatives,  when  ‘attend¬ 
ants  wheeled  in  Weissblatt,  ly¬ 
ing  flat  on  his  bed. 

“Hi,”  he  greeted  his  friends 
with  a  broad  grin. 

His  wrists  still  spare  where 
they  protruded  from  the  white 
hospital  garment,  his  black  hair 
dotted  with  gray,  he  looked 
more  robust  than  when  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  reporter 
first  visited  him  and  heard  how 
the  Japs  had  impacted  his 
wound,  neglected  to  set  his 
broken  leg  and  nearly  starved 
him  during  three  years  at  Bili- 
bid  prison  in  the  Philippines 
(E&P,  Mar.  31,  p.  9). 

Friends  gathered  around  and 
Weissblatt  listened  and  talked 
with  a  vivid  interest  and 
hearty  laugh.  “He’s  always 
like  that,”  Irving  Peck  of  U.P. 
said.  Weissblatt,  he  said,  would 
soon  be  walking  again  on  legs 


of  equal  length,  and  if  his 
health  permitted  U.P.  would 
send  him  back  to  the  Pacific. 

In  his  presentation  address. 
Maj.  Kernan  said: 

.  .  For  wounds  received  in 
Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  in 
January,  1942  ...  it  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  at  this  time  to  Mr. 
Weissblatt  in  behalf  of  you  ( the 
onlookers)  and  all  the  citizens 
of  the  U.  S.” 

■ 

McKinnon  Incorporates 
San  Diego  Journal 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  July  2 — In¬ 
corporation  of  the  Son  Diego 
Journal  as  McKinnon  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  with  a  $2,000,000  cap¬ 
italization.  was  announced  here 
today  by  Clinton  D.  McKinnon, 
editor  and  publisher. 

An  opportunity  for  employe 
participation  in  ownership  and 
profits  will  be  offered,  McKin¬ 
non  said.  Staff  members  will  be 
permitted  to  buy  stock,  with  the 
amount  of  such  purchase  based 
upon  length  of  service  and  posi¬ 
tion  held.  No  stock  will  be 
available  on  the  open  market, 
and  sales  will  be  limited  to  em¬ 
ployes. 

A  salary  deduction  plan  has 
been  completed  to  facilitate  em¬ 
ploye  stock  purchase. 

Named  as  directors,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  McKinnon,  are  Frank 
Thornton,  general  manager; 
Donald  H.  Harper,  night  editor; 
Harry  A.  Sites,  business  man¬ 
ager;  and  Attorney  Arthur  A. 
Dresser. 


Thousands  of  earner  boys  operating  as  independent 
contractors  for  hundreds  of  newspapers  are  protected 
by  this 

NEWSPAPER  BOY 
INSURANCE 


Do  you  and  your  boys  hovo  this  protoction? 


1.  Takes  care  oi  moral  obligation  in 
event  of  accident 

2.  Safeguards  boy  wi:h  financial  aid 

3.  No  cost  to  the  newspaper 

By  far  the  Best 

A  Principal' s  /'/ofi.’c  r/ve  Cortihcate  Injures  Newspaper 

Ask  any  of  the  many  newspapers  sponsoring  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  their  experience.  Names  given  on  request 

Oiiqinated  by 

DEANE  WEINBERG 

610  Chinch  Street  Evanston,  Illinois 
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Mordecui  Yamell,  Market  Street, 
Carpenter  1740.  . .  as  listed  in 
Watsons  Annals  of  Philadelphia. 


kDymOOi  Oj  the  colonial  carpenter  was  the  saw,  sharp  toothed, 
sturdy-framed.  At  ye  sign  of  Mordecai  Yarnell . . .  artificers  in  leathern 
jerkins  with  adz,  mallet,  and  wimble  carried  fm  their  ancient  craft . .  . 
"hew’d  studs  to  stand  an  hundred  years,  join’d  joists  .  .  .  and  would  liefer 
labor  at  honest  lath  and  lintel  than  sit  a  Lord  in  parlament.’’ 

The  modern  newspaper  editor  is  a  builder  whose  lumber  is  the 

log  of  events.  Working  anew  from  fresh  plans  each  morrow ...  he 

frames  the  factual  and  the  fascinating  into  a  structure 

of  substance,  plumbed  for  truth,  mortised  with  mastery — 

with  a  window  to  the  world,  a  door  to  deeds,  a  roof  to 

shut  out  rumor’s  wintry  blast.  And  this  house  of  wonder,  decorated 

with  taste,  furnished  fully,  sells  for  a  few  pence ! 

In  Philadelphu,  the  Inquirer  is  the  builder  chos’n  by 
500,000  burgess  of  affluence,  distinction,  and  first  rank  . . .  and 
its  commercial  patronage  list,  in  modern  times  yclept  Media  Records, 
attests  its  T  square  standing  with  sterling  sellers,  virtuous  vendors. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Bcdtimore  Sun 
Picture  Plant 
Has  3  Sections 

By  Jack  Price 

The  Baltimore  Sunpapers. 
have  unusual  set-up  in  pictorial 
production  facilities.  Although 
the  three  papers  are  under  one 
management,  the  photographic 
operations  are  separated  into 
three  parts.  One  staff  of  five 
cameramen  is  used  for  news  cov¬ 
erage  for  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers,  another  staff  of 
two  men  is  employed  for  the 
service  of  advertisers  and  the 
third  unit  consists  of  one  pho¬ 
tographer  who  does  feature 
work  for  the  Sunday  Section. 

In  normal  times  the  staff  of 
the  morning  and  evening  papers 
consisted  of  11  men  but  it  has 
been  reduced  bedBuse  six  men 
are  now  in  the  armed  forces.  | 
Charles  M.  Myers,  who  has  been  i 
with  the  Sunpapers  for  28  years, 
is  the  chief  photographer,  and ' 
he  also  covers  assignments.  The 
rest  of  the  staff  are  Frank  Miller. 
Leroy  B.  Meriken,  Porter  C. 
Trice,  and  Charles  F.  Bales. 
Those  in  service  are  Robert  F. 
Kiniesche.  Navy;  Albert  D. 
Cochran.  Army:  Joseph  Dipada. 
Army:  Eidward  Nolan.  Army: 
John  Stadler,  Navy,  and  Alex 
Malashuk.  Army. 

Malashuk  was  the  combat 
cameranran  who  accompanied 
Ernie  Pyle  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

McCordall  Going  to  AP 

Aubrey  Bodine  is  the  Sunday 
Section  photographer  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Sussman  and  Walter  Mc- 
Cardell  do  the  commercial  work. 
McCardell  will  leave  his  job 
next  week  to  join  the  Associated 
Press  in  Washington.  ! 

The  Sun  photo  department  is  i 
on  the  second  floor.  Although  the  I 
plant  is  somewhat  obsolete,  it  j 
won’t  be  for  long.  New  quar- ; 
.ters  have  been  allocated  in  the  > 
new  section  of  the  Sun  Build¬ 
ing  and  the  new  plant  will  be , 
air-conditioned  and  will  have  a  ' 
temperature  controlled  water 
supply.  I 

Tile  Sunday  section  has  one ; 
large  combination  room  for  de- ; 
veloping,  printing  and  finishing,  j 
The  commercial  department  also  ! 
uses  one  large  combination  room  I 
but  also  has  a  studio.  The  news 
staff  photographers  have  more 
spacious  quarters.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  there  are  7  individual  dark¬ 
rooms  about  5x6  feet  in  size, 
each  fitted  with  a  cypress  trough 
for  water  and  two  small  work 
benches  and  small  lockers  for 
the  photographers.  There  are 
two  printing  rooms,  one  being 
about  10  X  12  ft.  and  the  other 
about  7  X  9  ft. 

'The  main  printing  room  is 
fitted  with  an  8  X  10  and  a  5  x  7 
Saltzman  Enlarger.  There  is  a 
6  ft.  cypress  tank,  two  paper 
lockers  and  two  print  driers. 
The  smaller  print  room  al¬ 
so  has  a  5  x  7  Saltzman  en¬ 
larger.  This  room  has  an  old 
fashioned  metal  sink. 

All  camera  equipment  is  sup¬ 


plied  by  the  paper  and  for  those 
photographers  who  use  their 
own  cars  for  covering  assign¬ 
ments  an  allowance  of  seven 
cents  a  mile  is  made.  Only  two 
photographers  have  cars  but  the 
others  use  either  the  drive-it- 
yourself  autos  or  depend  upon 
taxis.  Photographers  average 
four  assignments  a  day  and  do 
their  own  developing  and  print¬ 
ing,  except  in  emergencies.  The 
camera  and  lens  equipment  is 
complete  with  Big  Berthas  and 
miniatures.  An  assortment  of 
lenses  range  in  size  from  wide 
angle  to  28-in. 

Photographers  are  not  rationed 
in  their  materials.  Each  camera¬ 
man  is  expected  to  conserve  his 
supplies  but  cover  an  assign¬ 
ment  thoroughly. 

Bodine,  the  specialist  camera¬ 
man  for  the  Sunday  section,  also 
writes  the  text  of  his  features 
and  is  given  a  by-line. 

Bales,  who  was  mustered  out 
of  service  several  months  ago, 
was  a  combat  photographer  with 


the  Marines.  He  was  17  when  he 
enlisted  and  was  quick  to  take 
up  photography.  He  was  wound¬ 
ed  twice,  once  on  Guadalcanal, 
where  he  suffered  a  fractured 
hip  from  shrapnel  and  now  car¬ 
ries  two  silver  plates.  He  was 
wounded  again  at  Bougainville 
by  a  bayonet  thrust  from  a  Jap. 
corporal.  Bales  wears  the  Pur¬ 
ple  Heart. 

Religious  Photo  Service 
OPENING  of  a  photo  depart¬ 
ment  to  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  for  religious  pictures  was 
announced  this  week  by  Louis 
Minsky,  managing  editor  of  Re¬ 
ligious  News  Service  in  New 
York  City.  The  new  department 
will  be  the  only  general  re¬ 
ligious  picture  service  in  the 
world,  Minsky  believes. 

The  service  will  specialize  in 
news  pictures  of  major  religious 
developments  throughout  the 
worldd. 

Mr.  Minsky  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Powell  Gulick 


as  photo  editor.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  Acme  Newspictures. 

■ 

Personal  Notes 

LT.  FRANCIS  J.  BRICK,  former 

photographer  of  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
now  photo  editor  for  the  Eighth 
Air  Force  in  London,  recently 
conducted  a  group  of  war  cor¬ 
respondents  on  a  tour  of  Ger¬ 
man  cities.  .  .  .  Wilbur  H.  Por¬ 
terfield  of  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Express  was  a  judge  in  the 
Niagara-Hudson  Camera  Club's 
print  contest  recently.  .  .  .  Patri¬ 
cia  Yates,  photographer  with  the 
Cleveland  (O. )  News,  is  serving 
as  a  Red  Cross  staff  assistant 
in  France. 

Ira  Rosenberg,  former  New 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Pho¬ 
tographer,  now  with  the  Sixth 
Army  in  the  Philippines,  re¬ 
cently  started  a  Sunday  pictorial 
paper  that  has  already  grown  to 
15,000  circulation  weekly.  Ros¬ 
enberg  is  now  a  staff  sergeant 
with  the  Signal  Corps. 


Grandma  could 
have  had  one 
on  her  corset. . . 

The  first  slide  fastener  was  displayed  at  the 
Chicago  World’s  Fair,  in  1893.  But  it  took 
brand  advertising  to  put  the  slide  fastener  per¬ 
manently  into  everyday  American  lives.Years 
of  brand-advertising  by  Talon,  Inc.,  largest 
manufacturer  cf  slid"!  fiisteners  in  the  world 


today,  have  sold  America  the  idea  of  the  con¬ 
venience  of  Talon  slide  fasteners,  and  brought 
about  the  mass  production  of  better  and  bet¬ 
ter  slide  fasteners  at  lower  and  lower  prices. 

Savings  resulting  from  the  mass  production 
of  nationally  advertised  electric  refrigerators 
cut  their  average  price  from  $600  to  $170  in 
seventeen  years.  Radio  prices  dived  from  an 
average  of  $125  in  1927  to  $31  just  before 
this  war.  Better  quality,  lower  prices  natur¬ 
ally  stem  from  brand  advertising. 

FAWCETT  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

WOKIO'S  lASCtCT  rjZlISHCXS  OF  MONTHLY  MACAZINFS 


It  Happened  la  CONQOLEUM  Rugs  $1«.00  in  1*M  — but  $«.9S  in  mt  |  Brand  adTerlising  helps  lewer  prices 

CONDENSED  FKOM  NtW  SSKItS  CPONSORED  AS  A  PUSUC  SERVICE  EY  FAWCETT  PUBLICATIONS,  INC.,  295  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 
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A  New  "House  of  Magic" 
for  Postwar  America 

^^••one  of  the  strongest  guarantees  of  progress  and  world  peace 
is  continuous  scientific  preparedness  through  industrial  research/' 


“General  Electric  has  approved  plans  for  a 
new  $8,000,000  Research  Laboratory.  This 
expenditure  has  tremendous  significance. 
Scientific  research  has  contributed  much  to  our  prog¬ 
ress  as  a  nation. 

“Many  things  have  been  discovered  during  this 
war,  and  we  can  and  must  develop  them  into  better 
things  for  peacetime. 

“Today  we  have  550  research  people  on  our  staff. 
These  new  facilities  will  not  only  give  increased  outlet 
for  their  abilities,  but  will  provide  opportiinities  for 
new  research  minds  with  new  talents. 

“From  this  new  laboratory  we  think  new  achieve¬ 
ments  will  come.  In  the  past  G-E  research  has  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  better  living  in  America — not 


only  through  new  developments  in  x-ray,  electricity, 
metallurgy,  electronics  and  chemistry,  but  also 
through  reduced  cost  and  increased  efficiency,  as  in 
the  modem  incandescent  lamp. 

“Even  more  than  in  the  past  the  laboratory  will 
empheisize  research  in  pure  science — continuing  and 
expanding  the  work  begvm  by  Dr.  Whitney  and  the 
late  Dr.  bceinmetz  forty -five  years  ago. 

“To  find  new  facts  of  the  physical  world,  to  extend 
the  limits  of  knowledge,  is  a  forward  step  in  creating 
More  Goods  for  More  People  at  Less  Cost.” 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


N*w  S-iiiMlon-dsItar  0-1  RAMWch  Laboratory  will  be  built  five 
miles  east  of  Schenectady,  New  Y  ork ,  on  the  Mohawk  River.  The 
geographic  location  offers  special  advantages  for  television, 
high  voltage  z*ray,  and  radar  research.  Buildings  with  300,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  will  accommodate  an  expanded  post¬ 
war  research  staff  of  about  800.  Research  rooms  will  be  a 
scientist’s  paradise  of  equipment  for  experiments  in  chemistry, 
physics,  mechanics,  electronics.  It  is  hoped  that  construction 
can  start  in  six  months. 


Hssr  the  G-E  radio  procruns;  Tkt  G-S  All-eirl  Orckf 
Ira,  Sonday  10  p.  m.  EWT,  NBC—  Tkt  World  Toda^  newa, 
Honda;  throasi>  F^da;,  1:46  p.  m.  EWT,  CBS— TIka  GS 
Hcuto  Partw,  Honda;  throosh  Frida;  liOOp.m.  EWT, CBS. 

FOR  VICTORY-BUY  AND  HOLD  WAR  BONDS 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


E  D  I  T  O 
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Milwaukee 
FM  Plans 

By  Jerry  Walker 

AN  announcement  this  week 
from  the  Journal  Company, 
Milwaukee,  set  a  fast  pace  for 
firms  that  are  Koing  in  for  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  broadcasting 
under  the  terms  laid  down  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  its  allocation  of 
wave  bands. 

"The  Journal  Company  will 
take  the  necessary  steps  to 
begin  operating  an  FM  trans¬ 
mitter  in  the  92-to-106  mega¬ 
cycle  band  as  soon  as  possible,” 
said  W.  J.  Damm,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal’s  extensive  radio  opera¬ 
tions. 

“It  is  the  plan  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  construct  a  low-powered 
transmitter  to  operate  on  43.9 
megacycles,  the  interim  fre¬ 
quency  assigned  to  WMFM,  at 
its  Radio  City  building,  with  the 
antenna  on  top  of  its  300-foot 
television  tower  so  that  it  may 
continue  to  serve  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  the  present 
21,000  set  owners  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  area. 

"The  plant  at  Richfield,  Wis., 
which  houses  the  present 
WMFM  50-kilowatt  transmitter, 
will  be  rebuilt  to  operate  in  the 
new  band  with  the  highest 
power  and  most  efficient  an¬ 
tenna  available. 

“The  Journal  Company  does 
not  intend  to  relinquish  its 
reputation  in  the  Milwaukee 
radio  field  for  bringing  to  the 
listeners  the  latest  radio  devel¬ 
opments  as  soon  as  available. 
Tnerefore,  it  will  not  withhold 
service  on  the  new  frequency 
until  a  substantial  number  of 
sets  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  but  instead  expects  to  be 
ready  to  deliver  a  signal  to  the 
first  purchaser  of  a  set  incor¬ 
porating  the  new  FM  band.” 

Mr.  Damm,  as  president  of 
FM  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  called  on 
the  FCC  to  process  immediately 
the  applications  now  before  it 
and  to  promulgate  rules  for 
operating  stations. 

From  Washington,  however, 
came  the  word  that  there  will 
be  plenty  of  breathing  time  be¬ 
fore  the  420  FM  applicants  al¬ 
ready  on  the  books  are  advised 
whether  they  may  proceed  with 
plans.  Said  Chairman  Paul  A. 
Porter  of  the  FCC:  “For  the 
time  being,  these  applications 
must  remain  in  the  pending 
files  as  there  has  been  no  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  Freeze  Policy 
( restricting  the  use  of  critical 
materials)  which  is  still  in 
force.  We  shall  keep  in  daily 
contact  with  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  so  that  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  give  immediate 
notice  as  to  when  the  Freeze 
Policy  will  be  modified  or  can¬ 
celled.” 

No  application.  Porter  added, 
will  be  acted  upon  for  a  period 
of  60  days  from  the  date  when 
the  Freeze  Policy  is  changed. 
Also,  in  the  60-day  period,  ap- 
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Journal’s 
Set  Pace 

plications  will  be  received  from 
anyone  who  has  been  hesitating 
because  of  the  uncertain  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  wartime. 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  FM 
station,  WGNB,  has  started  a 
“Share  Your  FM  Receiver”  cam¬ 
paign,  urging  owners  to  invite 
neighbors  into  their  homes  to 
hear  frequency  modulation  pro¬ 
grams. 

At  a  reported  price  of  $75,000. 
the  Washington  (D.  C. )  Post 
has  just  purchased  W3XO,  an 
FM  outlet,  for  operation  with 
WINX,  which  Eugene  Meyer, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Post, 
acquired  in  April,  1944,  for 
$500,000.  The  former  owners  of 
the  FM  station,  Jansky  &  Bailey, 
have  been  retained  as  consult¬ 
ing  engineers  for  the  Post  radio 
operations. 

To  help  with  the  tests  for 
frequency  modulation,  the  FCC 
and  WPB  have  approved  a  new 
10,000  -  watt  experimental  sta¬ 
tion  to  be  operated  by  WHAS. 
the  Louisville  (Ky. )  Times  and 
Courier- Journal  station. 

Although  some  manufacturers 
had  stated  that  a  shifting  of  FM 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
frequencies  would  set  the  indus¬ 
try  back  two  years  (this  testi-  , 
mony  was  changed  to  four  ' 
months  at  a  more  recent  hear-  > 
ing ) ,  the  Stromberg  -  Carlson 
Company  announced  this  week 
it  had  already  put  design  plans 
in  work  for  a  receiver  to  meet 
the  new  allocations. 

In  the  station  equipment  field, 
U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  experi¬ 
ence  pointed  to  the  practicabil¬ 
ity  of  hurricane  -  proof  radio 
masts  made  of  molded  plywood, 
especially  where  the  need  is  for 
height  in  utilizing  the  FM  fre¬ 
quencies.  One  man.  using  a 
boom  and  tackle,  can  erect  a  55- 
foot  mast,  and  two  men  can  put 
up  a  90-foot  mast,  strong  enough 
to  withstand  a  125-mile-an-hour 
gale. 

News  on  Air  in  NYC 
NEWSPAPER-AFFILIATED  ra¬ 
dio  stations  in  New  York  City 
expanded  news  programs  in 
varying  degrees  this  week  to 
give  local  coverage  during  the 
deliverers'  strike.  Papers  with¬ 
out  radio  tieups  shopi^  around 
for  time  on  the  air  and  ran  up 
against  network  station  policies 
-which  give  preference  to  news  ' 
from  across  the  sea.  They  also  j 
found  that  theaters  in  many  in¬ 
stances  had  bought  up  most  of  I 
the  available  spots  and  were  giv¬ 
ing  news.  Radio  interests  be-  ' 
moaned  the  inability  of  the  pub-  i 
lie  to  read  program  billings  in  | 
the  newspapers. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  news¬ 
paper  tieup,  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  announced  it  had 
cancelled  two  programs  to  pro-  I 
vide  two  daily  news  periods  over 
its  key  station,  WABC,  for  the 
duration  of  the  strike.  For  15 
minutes,  members  of  the  station’s 


news  staff  read  the  papers,  giv¬ 
ing  headlines,  summaries  of  the 
news,  excerpts  from  feature  col¬ 
umns,  sports  pages,  editorials 
and  financial  reports.  Tran¬ 
scripts  of  the  programs  were  de¬ 
livered  by  special  messenger  to 
the  publishers  after  each  broad¬ 
cast.  WHOM,  the  Cowles  sta¬ 
tion,  broadcast  several  news 
programs  and  also  sent  bulletins 
to  stores  and  restaurants. 

Carr  to  Co-ordinate 

EUGENE  CARR,  resigning  as 

assistant  to  the  president  of 
WJR  in  Detroit.  WGAR  in 
Cleveland  and  KMPC  in  Los 
Angeles,  will  become  executive 
in  charge  of  the  Brush-Moore 
Newspaper’s  radio  organization 
in  Ohio  on  Aug.  1.  He  will  co¬ 
ordinate  the  radio  operations 
with  newspaper  operations, 
working  directly  under  Roy 
Moore,  general  manager. 

■ 

Price  Eases  Censorship 
On  Business  Messages 

Byron  Price,  director  of  cen¬ 
sorship,  has  declared  that  cen- 
.soring  of  business  communica¬ 
tions  has  been  reduced  until  all 
that  remains  “is  in  connection 
with  the  most  essential  wartime 
controls.” 

“You  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  Office  of  Censorship  will 
not  embark  on  witch  hunts  or 
fishing  expeditions  into  peace¬ 
time  precincts,”  Mr.  Price  said 
in  a  letter  to  Charles  A.  Rich¬ 
ards,  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council.  New  York  City. 


In  Warsaw,  Ga., 
The  System  Works 

William  Y.  Morgan,  who  has 
edited  the  Northern  Neck  News 
of  Warsaw,  Va.,  a  non-daily,  or 
been  connected  with  it  since  its 
founding  in  1879,  quit  sending 
bills  about  50  years  ago. 

He  has  discovered  in  that 
time,  he  says,  that  it’s  much 
better  just  to  get  around  and 
visit  subscribers,  even  though  it 
takes  two  or  three  years  to  com¬ 
plete  the  circuit.  He  never  duns 
anyone.  When  his  subscribers 
see  him  coming,  they  get  out 
their  purses  and  pay  up. 


Press  Wireless  Begins 
Berlin-N.  Y.  Service 

Press  Wireless  began  direct 
radiotelegraph  service  between 
Berlin  and  America  Tuesday 
through  its  mobile  transmitting 
station  PX  which  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  in  Europe  close  to  the  front 
lines  of  battle  since  June  13, 
1944. 

The  first  message  direct  from 
Berlin  was  received  at  7:54  a.m. 
at  the  Times  Square  control 
center.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  and  was  sent 
by  Donald  G.  Coe,  one  of  its 
correspondents.  The  first  mes¬ 
sages  were  received  at  a  speed 
of  about  300  words  a  minute. 

Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  radio  voice  and  radio  photo 
service  direct  to  America  from 
Station  PX. 
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Pulp  Data  Gathered 
In  Forest  Inventory 

By  Bert  Kemmerer,  American  Forestry  Assn. 


WASHINGTON,  July  3— In  an 

industry  where  use  of  a 
product  has  increased  a  thou* 
sandfold  since  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  run  of  sulphate  pulp  was 
made  36  years  ago  ( Roanoke 
Rapids,  N.  C.)  pulpwood  pro¬ 
duction  today,  manufacturers  be¬ 
lieve,  is  running  considerably 
under  full  capacity. 

Stepped  up  by  technological 
developments  and  ingenuity,  the 
multiple  demand  and  uses  of 
pulp  during  the  first  three  years 
of  war  surpass  lay  imagination. 

Even  should  the  layman  de¬ 
sire  this  knowledge,  most  of  it 
would  be  unavailable.  Many  ap¬ 
plications  of  wood  pulp  must 
yet  remain  military  secrets. 

But  publishers  in  the  United 
States  have  felt  the  pinch. 

It  is  divulging  no  security 
secret  to  say  that  wood  pulp  is 
used  for  multiwall  sacks,  smoke¬ 
less  powder,  parachutes,  sleeve 
targets,  bomb  fins  and  insulation 
for  tanks,  to  name  a  few.  Be¬ 
sides  newsprint,  cartons  big  and 
little,  cups,  plates  and  a  hundred 
other  peacetime  products. 

50%  from  South 

Fifty  percent  of  pulpwood 
produced  in  the  nation  comes 
from  the  south,  from  the  far- 
stretching  "piney  woods”  of  a 
dozen  or  more  states.  Mostly 
this  is  the  source  of  kraft  paper, 
yet  here  are  beginnings  of  mak¬ 
ing  newsprint  from  yellow  pine 
wood. 

In  the  northeast,  the  lake 
states,  anu  the  Pacific  nortliwest 
are  tie  traditional  sources  of 
newsprint  made  from  ground 
wood.  Yet  in  these  regions  mills 
are  making  other  kinds  of  pulp, 
particularly  the  special  products 
so  important  in  wartime. 

In  peacetime  the  mills  of  these 
regions  vied  with  one  another 
to  bring  out  new  products,  as 
well  as  to  find  new  sources  of 
raw  materials — of  wood.  And 
there  have  been  heartening  de¬ 
velopments  of  reforestation,  cut¬ 
ting  practices,  fire  protection 
measures  and  educational  plans 
to  perpetuate  this  great  industry. 

War  came.  .  .  .  And  with  it  the 
hosts  of  emergency  factors,  labor 
shortage,  transportation  difficul¬ 
ties,  vital  new  uses  of  pulpwood 
— in  fact,  all  wood  —  to  pose 
problems  as  knotty  and  gnarled 
as  black-jack  oak. 

Emergency  Measures 

Machinery  unobtainable, 
trained  foresters  called  into  the 
armed  services  by  platoons, 
woodland  dweUers  and  workers 
going  to  the  shipyards  and  in- 
diistrial  centers  for  temporary 
war  work,  all  these  posed  ques¬ 
tions,  many  even  yet  unan¬ 
swered  because  unanswerable. 

But  the  pulp  and  paper  indus¬ 
try  used  emergency  measures 
too. 

The  forest  industries  were 
second  to  none  in  prosecuting 
the  global  war  successfully.  It 
was  vital  and  called  for  action. 


However  multiple  these  un¬ 
determined  factors  may  be,  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years  the  national 
production  of  pulpwood  has 
been  high. 

A  goal  for  1945  has  been  set 
at  16,000,000  cords,  according  to 
Harold  Shepherd,  in  charge  of 
lumber  production  statistics  for 
the  War  Production  Board. 

“It  is  probable,”  he  said,  “that 
the  total  return  for  the  year  will 
reach  16,700,000  cords.” 

Pulpwood  production  during 
the  war  years  annually,  to  date, 
is: 

1941  16,580,000  cords 

1942  17,275,000  cords 

1943  15,645,000  cords 

1944  16,754,000  cords 

What  Are  the  Facts? 

To  the  pulp  and  paper  indus¬ 
try,  now  well  established,  a 
permanent,  stabilized  wood  sup¬ 
ply  in  each  region,  is  an  impera¬ 
tive  must.  Naturally  the  indus¬ 
try  would  like  to  know  what 
the  wood  supply  facts  really  are. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  with 
forests  recognized  as  a  major 
part  of  the  nation’s  resources, 
the  American  Forestry  Associa¬ 
tion  launched  a  full-scale  “Forest 
Resource  Appraisal,”  a  country¬ 
wide  effort  to  review  former 
findings  and  data,  with  the  help 
of  federal,  state  and  private  for¬ 
esters,  by  using  aerial  photog¬ 
raphy  interpretation  and  ground¬ 
checking  —  county  -  by  -  county 
study — to  bring  to  date  statistics 
already  gathered  by  the  federal 
forestry  survey,  by  state  forest¬ 
ers  and  various  private  agencies. 

Forest  land  over  the  nation 
and  its  growth  is  being  inven¬ 
toried,  the  character  and  extent 
of  forest  drain  measured,  and 
the  effects  of  global  war  on  the 
overall  situation  carefully  and 
competently  analyzed. 

The  appraisal  is  directed  na¬ 
tionally  by  John  B.  Woods  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  an  outstanding 
authority  whose  first  -  hand 
knowledge  of  America’s  forests 
embraces  every  section  of  this 
country. 

Asked  about  the  facts  so  far 
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disclosed  by  the  survey,  Mr. 
Woods  said: 

“Trees  suitable  for  pulping 
are  growing  in  all  the  forest 
regions  of  the  United  States. 
Forest  management  will  increase 
the  rate  of  growth  and  the 
amounts  of  wood  available. 

“Conifers,  particularly  spruce, 
hemlock  and  the  pines,  need 
careful  handling  to  prevent 
their  being  crowded  out  by 
hardwoods.  But  it  can  be  done. 

“Within  the  next  few  months 
we  expect  to  make  a  report  to 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  on 
prospects  of  increasing  wood 
supplies  in  each  producing  re¬ 
gion. 

“Not  the  least  serious  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  America  is 
‘What  to  do  with  small  and  in¬ 
ferior  hardwoods?’  We  must 
find  new  uses  for  larger  vol¬ 
umes  of  hardwood. 

“Perhaps  the  pulp  mills  are 
capable  of  absorbing  much  more 
of  this  sort  of  material.” 

■ 

First  Paid  Paper 
Appears  in  Bremen 

The  first  paid-circulation 
newspaper  to  be  published  in 
the  American-controlled  supply 
corridor  through  the  British 
zone  appeared  last  week  in 
Bremen. 

Called  the  Weser  Bote  (Weser 
Messenger),  the  newspaper  was 
eagerly  bought  by  Germans  at 
a  price  equivalent  to  two  cents. 
The  first  run  was  137,000  copies 
and  included  four  pages  of  news 
from  the  three  American  news 
agencies,  as  well  as  local  items 
reported  by  German-speaking 
American  soldiers. 


Army  Teaches 
Journalism 
In  Germany 

6th  Army  Group,  Germany — 
What  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
practical  American  journalism 
school  in  occupied  Germany,  or 
for  that  matter,  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations,  is  in  full 
operation  at  Heidelberg. 

The  school,  sponsored  by  the 
56th  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Bri¬ 
gade  for  prospective  journalists 
in  units  under  its  command,  be¬ 
gan  with  an  enrollment  of  about 
40  students. 

The  men  are  learning  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  publishing  a  newspaper 
from  professional  newspaper 
men,  advertising  experts,  com¬ 
positors  and  pressmen  who  at  the 
same  time  are  publishing  a 
weekly  paper,  the  Rhine  Valley 
News. 

A  modern  German  newspaper 
plant  with  adequate  facilities  has 
been  made  available  for  the  am¬ 
bitious  program.  German  presses 
and  typesetting  machines  are 
similar  to  American  machines; 
therefore,  the  students  will  be 
able  to  go  to  work  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  counterparts  as  soon  as  they 
return  to  the  U.  S. 

Teaching  the  courses  are 
M/Sgt.  Fenton  S.  Roskelley, 
Spokane,  reporting  and  editing; 
T/Sgt.  Howard  W.  Greenwood, 
Houston,  advertising;  Cpl.  Theo¬ 
dore  Yasi,  Lynn,  Mass.,  compos¬ 
ing,  and  Cpl.  Arthur  Vallely, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  presses. 
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Post  Gets  Off 
To  July  Fourth 
Start  in  Paris 

By  Pcnil  Winkler 

Paris,  July  4  (Via  Press  Wire¬ 
less) — On  Independence  Day, 
the  Paria  Post,  described  in  its 
masthead  as  an  “independent 
newspaper  afiUiated  with  the 
Sew  York  Poat,”  appeared  on 
the  streets  of  Paris  as  the  first 
English  language  afternoon  daily 
in  the  French  capital  since  the 
pre-war  Paris  Times  passed  out 
of  existence. 

Three  days  ago  it  still  seemed 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
Post  would  be  able  to  appear  as 
scheduled.  Printed  in  the  plant 
of  the  late  Le  Matin — which  was 
suspended  for  collaborationist 
activities — the  Post  was  to  share 
the  berth  with  three  other  pa¬ 
pers;  Le  Populaire,  Socialist 
morning  daily;  the  Paris  edition 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  morn¬ 
ing,  and  Liberation,  Soir,  sensa¬ 
tional  afternoon  organ. 

Verisal  agreement  had  been 
made  with  the  state  administra¬ 
tor  for  use  of  the  plant.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  official  declared  the 
Post  would  have  to  go  elsewhere 
because  the  Populaire  decided  to 
bring  out  a  provincial  edition 
and  needed  the  type-setting  ma¬ 
chines  reserved  for  the  Post. 

Difficulties  Met 

After  several  days  of  excited 
discussions,  during  which  it 
looked  as  if  the  Post  publication 
would  be  postponed  indefinite¬ 
ly,  everybody  made  concessions. 
During  the  talks,  workmen  who 
“liberated"  the  Matin  building 
with  their  arms  and  fists  and 
claimed  they  had  more  right  to 
it  than  the  papers  printed  there, 
including  the  Socialist  paper, 
backed  the  American  paper’s  ef¬ 
forts. 

Among  other  difficulties  Paul 
Scott  Mowrer  had  to  overcome, 
after  obtaining  paper  for  50,000 
four-page  tabloid  issues,  was 
finding  a  staff  in  a  city  where 
there  are  no  unemployed  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  men.  He  finally 
managed  to  get  some  former 
newspaper  men  released  from 
the  Army  and  civilian  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  in  Europe. 

His  two  chief  aids  left  gov¬ 
ernment  service.  Robert  Pell, 
general  manager,  is  known  as  a 
diplomat  but  he  regards  himself 
as  a  journalist,  having  worked 
from  1925  to  1928  for  the  Capi¬ 
tal  City  News  Association  in 
Washington  and  on  the  Wash¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Sew  York  World. 
Next  he  helped  to  reorganize 
the  State  Department's  press 
relations  in  Europe,  serving  at 
various  conferences,  and  since 
1943  he  had  been  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  Ambassador  Robert 
Murphy. 

Jan  Ha^rouck,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  is  a  Harvard  graduate,  as  is 
PeU.  He  resigned  from  OWI  to 
join  Mowrer.  He  is  the  son  of 
the  American  naval  attache  in 
Rome  in  the  1920’s  and  before 
Pearl  Harbor  he  was  on  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  Sew  York 
Timea.  Previously  he  was  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  Boaton 
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How  to  Publish 
While  Vacationing 

For  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  the  Rockville  (Conn.) 
Journal,  weekly  established  in 
1867,  closed  its  offices  for  a  full 
week. 

But  the  paper  still  came  out, 
for  while  staff  members  left 
their  tj^iewriters  to  enjoy  an 
extended  Independence  Day  va¬ 
cation  until  July  9,  the  July  5 
issue  had  been  printed  a  week 
in  advance  from  letters  Avritten 
to  the  editor,  Stephen  J.  Von 
Euw,  by  Rockville  service  men 
and  women  stationed  through¬ 
out  the  nation  and  in  various 
theaters  of  war. 

“Staff  members”  gave  full  re¬ 
ports  on  their  observance  of  Me¬ 
morial  Day  around  the  world  to 
their  readers.  Letters  printed 
came  from  air  bases,  front  lines, 
hospitals  and  even  submarines. 


Herald.  He  edited  various  pa¬ 
pers  for  OWI  and  helped  to  set 
up  new  ones  in  France. 

First  edition  of  the  Paris  Post, 
which  sold  for  three  francs,  fea¬ 
tured  a  radiophotoed  congratu¬ 
latory  message  from  President 
Truman  and  gave  first-page  dis¬ 
play  to  Count  Ciano’s  Diary. 
The  paper  has  AP,  U.P.  and 
Agence  France  Presse  services 
and  Mowrer’s  plan  is  to  publish 
New  York  Post  columns  al¬ 
ternately. 

Although  financed  by  the  New 
York  Post,  the  Paris  Post  will 
be  an  independent  newspaper. 
It  will  be  liberal  in  tone,  re¬ 
flecting,  according  to  an  edi¬ 
torial  written  by  Mowrer  in 
the  first  issue,  “thought  and 
feelings  which  have  sprung  up 
among  American  people  since 
1933  with  hopes  and  plans  for 
a  better  life  for  the  common 
man  everywhere.” 

■ 

War  Council  Docket 
Adds  Four  to  "E"  List 

Campaigns  on  anti-inflation, 
food  and  home  canning,  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  and  War 
Bonds  have  been  stepped  up  to 
emergency  rating  in  the  new 
docket  of  home  front  campaigns 
issued  recently  by  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council. 

Remaining  on  the  emergency 
list  as  requiring  immediate  and 
widespread  support  to  correct 
a  currently  urgent  situation  are 
the  Merchant  Marine  recruit¬ 
ment  war  shipping  administra¬ 
tion,  Paper  conservation  and  sal¬ 
vage  and  the  Job  Ahead — Japan. 

Campaigns  classified  as  “Con¬ 
tinuing  primary”  or  requiring 
constant  advertising  support  in¬ 
clude  the  cadet  nurse  recruit¬ 
ment,  car  conservation,  fats, 
salvage,  food,  victory  gardens, 
planned  spending  and  saving, 
security  of  war  information, 
tin  cans,  salvage,  U.  S.  Infantry, 
V-Mail,  veterans’  assets,  vete¬ 
rans’  readjustment,  Wac  and 
Wave  Recruitment. 

Honorable  service  emblem  and 
overseas  Christmas  packages, 
two  new  campaigns,  were  placed 
on  the  short  term  list,  indicating 
the  need  of  intensive  support 
for  a  short  period  of  time. 


News  'Lid  Off/ 
Adm.  H.  B.  Miller 
Tells  publishers 

Eugene,  Ore.,  July  2 — The 
“lid  is  off”  on  news  of  naval 
warfare,  says  Admiral  H.  B. 
Miller,  head  of  Navy  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Admiral  Miller  told  delegates 
to  a  restricted  “warvention”  of 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  here  last  week 
that  the  Navy  has  gradually  loos¬ 
ened  its  traditional  policy  of 
secrecy.  He  said  the  growing 
power  of  naval  forces  is  making 
it  possible  to  tell  more  of  the 
story  of  the  war  and  there  is 
little  need  now  for  worrying 
about  militaiT  security. 

Recent  disclosures  on  .sub¬ 
marines,  Kamikaze  suicide 
planes,  ship  damage  and  repairs, 
are  the  forerunner  of  complete 
coverage  of  all  operations,  he 
said. 

Miller  was  accompanied  to  the 
conference  by  Comm.  Paul  C. 
Smith,  former  general  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  now  a  Navy  public  relations 
officer.  Smith  said  it  would  be 
18  to  24  months  at  the  shortest 
before  Japan  could  be  con¬ 
quered  because  of  the  long  sup¬ 
ply  lines  of  the  Allies,  great 
Jap-held  areas,  depth  of  Jap 
troops  still  unmet,  bad  winter 
weather,  preparation  of  airfields, 
and  time  required  to  redeploy 
troops  from  Europe. 

Fred  Hampson,  Associated 
Press  war  correspondent  home 
after  22  months  m  the  Pacific, 
said  it  will  take  at  least  18 
months  to  defeat  the  Japanese, 
even  though  the  mainland  might 
be  conquered  sooner. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  former  do¬ 
mestic  director  of  the  OWI  and 
retiring  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  said  his  recent  travels  to 
Pacific  warfronts  convinced  him 
the  war  would  last  two  more 
years  at  least.  He  attacked  de¬ 
lays  in  releasing  war  news  and 
charged  the  American  people 
have  not  been  educated  on  the 
nature  of  the  enemy. 

Ted  Gamble,  national  director 
of  the  War  Finance  Division  of 
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the  United  States  Treasury  and 
a  Portland  resident,  praised 
newspapers  and  radio  for  their 
support  of  the  War  Bond  cam¬ 
paigns.  He  discounted  rumors 
that  bond  redemptions  were 
soaring  by  saying  that  85  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  ever  bought 
in  E  bonds  is  still  held  by  the 
purchaser. 

Attorney  General  Robert 
Kenny  of  California,  a  newspa¬ 
per  man  before  he  took  up  law, 
closed  the  conference  with  an 
optimistic  picture  of  the  West 
Coast  economy  in  post-war  years. 

President  Hoyt  is  succeeded 
by  Tom  Purcell,  publisher  of 
the  Gresham  Outlook.  Other  new 
officers  are  former  Governor 
Charles  Sprague,  Salem  States¬ 
man,  vice-president;  O.  G.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Heppner  Gazette  Times, 
treasurer. 


J.  L.  Miller  to  Retire 

J.  Leon  Miller,  65,  will  retire 
July  15  after  47  years’  service 
with  the  Associated  Press,  33 
of  which  have  been  spent  in 
the  Kansas  City  bureau.  Miller 
has  been  with  the  wirephoto 
department  in  Kansas  City  since 
its  inauguration  10  years  ago. 
Before  that  he  had  worked  with 
the  Morse  transmission  of  news 
in  Kansas  City. 

■ 

ABSIE  Signs  Oil 

Washington,  July  5 — “ABSIE” 
( American  Broadcasting  Station 
in  Europe)  went  off  the  air  at 
midnight  but  the  Office  of  War 
Information  will  continue  to 
beam  525  daily  programs  in  24 
languages  to  24  European  coun¬ 
tries. 


'A'^os  Angeles 

FOR  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 

Just  fly  us  the  copy,  layouts,  mats 
or  plates.  Save  time  and  money 
by  having  newspaper  circulars, 
advertising  material,  publica¬ 
tions,  western  editions  produced 
in  the  West  on  modern,  fast  ro¬ 
tary  presses  . . .  black,  color  or 
process  colors  on  newsprint. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

Publishers,  Inc. 

Helary  Friatiag  Speeialhts 
2621  W.  54fh  StTMt 
Lot  AngalM  43,  Calif. 
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>1/WfJ?/(7»/V  Z/ff  DEPENDS  ON  COAL 

Last  year,  for  home,  factory,  farm,  in- 
[PB  dustry  and  railroads,  the  coal  industry  pro- 
'pf,  duced  over  620  million  tons  . . .  more  coal 
1  than  has  ever  been  mined  in 


_  any  year  in 

any  country!  And  the  industry  is  hard  at 
work  to  make  your  post-war  coal  for  home  heating  in 
more  uniform  sizes,  dustless— cleaner  than  ever. 

Surprising  Facts  about  Bituminous  Coal 

1.  To  power  94%  of  their  locomotives,  America’s  rail¬ 
roads  need  nearly  a  fifth  of  all  the  Bituminous  Coal 
mined  in  this  c-ountry. 

2.  The  hourly  wage  rate  for  the  mining  of  Bituminous 
Coal  is  among  the  highest  for  all  basic  industries. 

3.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  America’s  industry  is  lo¬ 
cated  where  coal  is  easily  available— not  only  because 
coal  is  the  most  e£Bcient  and  economical  source  of  elec¬ 
tric  power,  but  also  because  nearness  to  coal  means 
nearness  to  industry’s  biggest  markets. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTt 
60  East  42nd  Stroot,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y» 


lytN  THi  CHILDREN  are  “customers”  of  coal— chances,  are  the 
“charged  water"  in  their  sodas  was  fizzed  by  gas  made  from 
coidi  From  coal  come  wholesome  flavors  and  colors  for  candy 
.  More  than  200,000  vital,  useful,  or  convenient  product^ 
depend  on  coal.  And  coal  supplies  most  of  America’s  heat,  light, 
aind  power.  Truly,  Bituminous  Coal  betters  all  livingl 


★  BETTeRS  ALL  LIVING  it 


CmCULATION 

R  &  T  Survey  Covers 
Postal  Rate  Costs 

By  Georg*  A.  Brandenburg 


FIGURES  prepared  by  the  Des 

Mointt  Register  A  Tribune 
tend  to  show  that  there  are 
reasons  why  second-class  post¬ 
age  rates  should  be  reduced  In¬ 
stead  of  increased.  A  rate  reduc¬ 
tion  would  give  the  postal 
department  a  larger  volume  of 
newspaper  tonnage,  which  could 
be  handled  by  existing  facilities, 
thus  increasing  second-class  rev¬ 
enues  without  raising  operating 
costs. 

The  survey  of  circulation 
operations  as  they  relate  to  serv¬ 
ing  subscribers  outside  ^e  im¬ 
mediate  Des  Moines  area  shows 
that  ( 1 )  increasing  tonnage  is 
being  handled  by  baggage,  ex¬ 
press,  busses  or  trucks,  at  much 
lower  costs  than  postal  rates; 
(2)  that  a  further  increase  in 
postal  rates  will  force  more 
second-class  mail  to  other  less 
costly  forms  of  transportation 
and  produce  less  revenue  for 
the  department;  (3)  that  exist¬ 
ing  mail  service  is  less  adequate 
now  than  in  previous  years,  be¬ 
cause  of  curtailment  in  railway 
mail  service. 

The  facts  and  figures  presented 
by  the  Register  &  Tribune,  as 
compiled  by  Ernie  Schwartz,  in 
charge  of  mail  circulation,  are 
of  special  interest  in  view  of  the 
Heiss  report  to  the  Postoffice 
and  Post  Roads  Committee  in 
Congress,  which  reportedly 
shows  a  deficit  of  $98,000,000 
annually  in  servicing  second- 
class  mail  and  recommends  that 
this  deficit  be  reduced  75% 
through  increased  rates  over  a 
six-year  period. 

Offers  Recommendations 

The  Register  &  Tribune  study 
suggests  a  four-point  program 
which  might  well  be  considered 
if  and  when  there  is  any  effort 
to  bring  the  Heiss  report  out  in 
the  open  for  congressional  con¬ 
sideration  ; 

“1.  That  instead  of  increasing 
second-class  rates  the  Depart¬ 
ment  introduce  a  special  second- 
class  rate  of  $.75  per  hundred 
for  delivery  to  carriers  and 
dealers,  which  involves  mainly 
the  rail  transportation  from 
town  of  publication  to  any  town 
within  150  miles  radius  and 
kicked  off  at  the  post  office  or 
the  depot.  This  rate  would  com¬ 
pete  with  existing  bus,  baggage 
and  express  rates.  It  would  in¬ 
crease  the  second-class  volume 
without  increasing  the  costs  for 
the  department  except  where 
full  capacity  is  now  being  used. 

"2.  We  agree  that  the  plan  of 
figuring  per  cent  of  advertising 
and  reading  matter  should  be 
eliminated  to  avoid  excessive 
labor  and  bookkeeping. 

“3.  We  also  believe  that  as 
train  transportation  is  curtailed 
because  it  is  being  supplanted 
by  bus  and  truck  service,  the 
post  office  department  should 
recognize  the  assistance  rendered 


when  pt^lishers  are  forced  to 
deliver  their  papers  at  their 
own  expense  to  various  post 
offices.  This  could  be  done  by 
giving  the  publisher  the  benefit 
of  a  LOCAL  rate  of  Ic  a  pound 
or  $1  per  hundred  for  delivering 
his  second-class  mail  at  his  own 
expense. 

“A  different  way  to  do  this 
would  be  to  authorize  the  de¬ 
partment  to  make  more  use  of 
newspaper  truck  delivery  serv¬ 
ice  and  contract  with  the  news¬ 
papers  on  a  weight  or  space 
basis  for  hauling  its  own,  plus 
any  government  mail  available 
over  the  same  route. 

“4.  Re^rdless  of  other  means 
of  disseminating  news,  the  news¬ 
paper  is  still  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  medium  for  quickly  getting 
complete  and  accurate  news  to 
the  average  citizen.  A  doubling 
or  tripling  of  second-class  rates 
would  add  tremendously  to  the 
cost  of  newspaper  subscriptions 
to  low-income  people.” 

A  breakdown  of  R&T  trans¬ 
portation  costs  covering  the  pe¬ 
riod  1931  to  1944  shows  the 
following: 


Per  cent  handled  bv 
Express  and  Contract 


year 

Poslaoe 

Baggage 

Truck 

Total 

1931. 

.  .  46.7% 

15.2% 

38.1% 

100% 

1932. 

..  45.9 

13.0 

41.1 

100 

1933. 

. .  46.6 

10.7 

42.7 

100 

19.34. 

..  44.8 

8.9 

46.3 

100 

1935. 

..  42.0 

9.3 

48.7 

100 

19.36. 

..40  0 

7.5 

52.5 

100 

1937. 

..  41.4 

6.5 

52.1 

100 

193R. 

..  40.1 

6.1 

53.8 

100 

19.39. 

.  .  40.9 

6.2 

52.9 

100 

1940. 

..  41.8 

6.5 

51.7 

100 

1941 . 

..  41.5 

6.2 

52  3 

100 

1942. 

..  39.5 

5.4 

55.1 

100 

194.3. 

.  .  .39.0 

4.7 

56.3 

100 

1944. 

.  .  36.9 

4.4 

58.7 

100 

Total  costs 

ranged 

from 

a  low 

of  $290,740  in  1932  to  a  high  of 
$423,150  in  1943. 

During  the  period,  combined 
circulations  of  the  three  news¬ 
papers  (morning,  evening  and 
Sunday)  have  increase  76%.  but 
postal  revenue  on  the  news¬ 
papers  for  1944  was  2%  less 
than  in  1931.  The  reason:  “It  is 
more  practical  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  transport  newspapers 
by  other  means  than  U  S.  mail.” 

It  is  suggested  that  this  trend 
will  be  accelerated  with  higher 
postage  rates.  Lower  rates  would 
help  convert  more  newspaper 
tonnage  to  U.S.  mail. 

Less  Net  Revenue 

The  survey  takes  up  the  rev¬ 
enue  per  subscriber  served  in 
1944  by  mail  and  by  carrier  boy, 
whose  papers  are  delivered  by 
bus,  baggage  or  express.  “Under 
the  present  postage  rates  the 
company  nets  $1.21  to  $1.31  per 
year  less  from  a  mail  subscriber 
than  one  served  otherwise,  by 
carrier  delivery,”  states  the  re¬ 
port.  “Tbus  if  postage  rates 
were  doubled,  we  would  net  $.99 
less  on  a  morning  subscription 
and  $1.14  less  on  an  evening 
subscription,  or  actually  $2.20 


per  year  less  than  carrier  de¬ 
livery  on  a  morning  subscription 
and  $2.45  less  on  an  evening 
subscription. 

It  is  also  stated  that  U.S.  mail 
delivery  of  newspapers  is  not  the 
best  service  available,  but  is  the 
highest  in  cost.  The  report  cites 
experiences  to  support  the  state¬ 
ment. 

The  report  also  explains  how 
the  newspapers  are  handled  by 
U.S.  mail: 

“Most  of  the  newspapers  we 
dispatch  by  mail  are  made  up  by 
us  in  Direct  Sacks,  labeled  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  town  of  destination. 
These  sacks  contain  papers  for 
25  to  as  many  as  200  subscribers 
at  one  town.  No  sorting  or  dis¬ 
tribution  is  necessary  by  local 
postal  employes  or  en  route,  and 
handling  is  on  a  bulk  basis. 

“We  haul  these  newspapers 
direct  from  our  plant  to  the 
train— often  our  own  drivers 
loading  them  directly  onto  the 
depot  platform  trucks  or  into 
the  mail  car  or  baggage  car. 

“At  destination  the  papers  are 
carried  or  hauled  to  the  post 
office  by  the  local  mail  messen¬ 
ger  or  truck.  At  the  post  office 
out  mail  sack  is  opened.  The 
papers  have  been  pre-sorted  by 
us  into  bundles  or  separations 
for  each  rural  or  city  mail 
carrier. 

“The  only  individual  handling 
of  our  papers,  therefore,  is  made 
by  the  rural  mail  carrier  or  city 
carrier  who  distributes  these 
papers  into  proper  order  to  serve 
the  customers  on  his  route.  If 
he  did  not  handle  our  papers,  he 
would  still  have  to  handle  the 
remaining  mail  and  deliver  it. 
Again  no  possible  reduction  in 
salary  or  cost  to  the  department 
without  this  second-class  mail.” 

Regional  Presidents  No.  3 

TEXAS  Circulation  Managers 

Association  has  a  native  son  as 
president  in  electing  Mayo  C. 

Seamon,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of 
the  El  Paso 
Times  and  El 
Paso  H  er  aid - 
Post  to  that  of¬ 
fice.  Seamon 
started  in  the 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  as  “fourth 
assistant  classi¬ 
fied  ad  chaser” 
on  the  old  El 
Paso  Herald  in 
1921. 

He  became 
classified  manager  in  1924,  then 
moved  to  the  display  advertising 
department.  In  1929  he  was 

appointed  national  advertising 

Top-Flight  Crculation 
Manager 

Desires  new  connection.  Thorouirhly 
experience<l  .'inU  ver.v  successful  in 
large  city.  Metropolitan  field,  in 
circ^ulation  muintenanct!  and  promo¬ 
tion.  mail  room  and  delivery  opera¬ 
tion,  including  trucks.  Experienceil 
in  buying  and  maintenance  of  all 
euuipment  and  negotiating  labor 
contracts. 

Not  interested  in  ju.st  a  position. 
Want  connection  with  a  publisher 
who  has  a  cireiilatiou  job  to  be  done 
well  and  at  a  minimum  cost.  E.\cel- 
lent  reforences  us  to  ability  and 
character.  Available  in  .30  days  af¬ 
ter  employment.  Negotiations  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1517,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Bond-Selling  King 
Keeps  Going  at  80 

Frank  E.  Morrison,  a  young 
fellow  of  80,  is  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York’s  champion 
War  Bond  salesman.  He  set  his 
voluntary  quota  for  the  Seventh 
at  $150,000,  attained  this  figure 
early  in  the  drive,  and  is  now 
well  on  his  way  to  the  new 
^00,000  quota  he  has  set  him¬ 
self. 

Mr.  Morrison  confines  his 
sales  to  the  membership  of  the 
Club,  and  stimulates  his  sales 
with  a  weekly  guessing  contest 
at  the  Club’s  Friday  luncheon. 

During  the  Sixth  War  Loan 
drive,  Mr.  Morrison  sold  $200,- 
000  in  bonds.  Between  drives  he 
makes  it  an  obligation  to  sell  10 
bonds  a  week. 


manager  of  the  Times  and  Her¬ 
ald  combination  papers.  Two 
years  later  he  was  named  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 

He  attended  Texas  Coilege  of 
Mines  and  Tulane  University, 
specializing  in  journalism.  His 
advertising  background  has 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  have 
a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  circulation.  He  is 
modest  to  a  fault,  a  “virtue”  that 
most  Texans  pretend  not  to 
possess. 

Baseball  for  Carriers 

JAY  HANNA  (DIZZY)  DEAN 

will  play  with  and  coach  150 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
carrier  salesmen,  winners  of  a 
state-wide  contest,  who  will  be 
guests  of  the  R&T  circulation 
department  at  ■  the  “Camp  of 
Champs”  near  Boone,  la.,  Aug. 
14-20. 

■ 

Memorial  Voted 

Eugene,  Ore.,  July  2 — The 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  formed  the  Eric 
W.  Allen  Memorial  Fund  in 
honor  of  the  late  dean  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Oregon.  The  fund  will  re¬ 
ceive  voluntary  contributions 
for  the  furtherance  of  news- 
papering  in  Oregon  and  the 
journalism  school.  William 
Tugman,  managing  editor  of  the 
Eugene  Register-Guard,  home 
city  of  the  university,  was 
chosen  by  the  association  as 
its  representative  on  the  board 
of  trustees. _ 
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Durinj'  tlie  first  elevt'ii  iiioiitlis  of  operations, 
"PX”  liarnlletl  32,000  stories,  totalling  over  6,000,000 
words,  filed  at  the  First  Army  press  camp.  In  adili- 
tion,  it  transmitted  approximately  400  voice  pro¬ 
grams  direct  to  America.  The  station  was  on  the  air 
4,600  hours,  traveled  over  2,200  miles,  set  up  at  25 
dilTcrent  locations,  each  close  to  the  front  battle 
lines,  and  IS  STILL  GOING  STRONG. 


Landing  on  Omaha  heaeh  June  10,  1914,  four 
♦lays  after  “D-Day",  Press  Wireless  station  “PX" 
began  radio  transmission  of  war  news  direct  from 
the  Normandy  beachhead  to  the  L^nited  States  on 
June  13.  The  little  400-watt  transmitter,  installctl  in 
an  Army  truck,  made  and  is  still  making  communi¬ 
cations  history. 


Press  Wireless  is  justifiably  gratified  at  the  reconI 
of  “PX",  its  Press  Wireless  staff  and  Press  Wireless- 
made  equipment.  Three  other  Press  Wireless  sta¬ 
tions  have  made  comparable  records  in  other  thea¬ 
tres  of  war.  Rendering  this  service  to  the  war  corre¬ 


spondents,  the  armed  forces,  various  government 


agencies  and  to  the  public  is  in  keeping  with  PREWI 


policies  of  more  than  fifteen  years.  FLASH  . . .  ANOTHER  FIRST  . . . 
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Detroit  Mokes 
Baseball,  Bonds 
Salvage  Awards 

The  Wayne  County,  Mich. 
Salvage  Committee  has  deaig- 
nated  every  recreational  center 
in  Detroit  as  a  waste  paper  col¬ 
lection  depot,  and  prizes  of 
tickets  to  games  play^  by  the 
Detroit  Tigers.  $1,440  in  grand 
prizes  of  War  Bonds  and  Stamps, 
are  being  offered  to  boys  and 
girls  between  July  1  and  Aug.  15. 

Supervisors  will  check  in  all 
paper  up  to  3  p.m.  on  one  day 
of  the  week  and  give  a  ticket  to 
a  baseball  game  to  each  child 
bringing  150  pounds.  At  the 
end  of  the  contest  scores  will 
be  totaled  and  the  best  boy  and 
girl  collectors  will  each  receive 
a  $100  War  Bond  and  an  auto¬ 
graphed  baseball.  Second  to 
fifth  ranks  inclusive  will  receive 
$50  Bonds  and  baseball,  sixth 
to  18th.  $25  Bonds,  18th  through 
22nd.  $10  in  Stamps,  and  23rd 
to  36th  places  $5  in  War  Stamps. 
E.  A.  Schirmer,  Detroit  represen¬ 
tative  for  Collier’s  weekly,  is 
chairman. 

This  activity  is  only  a  sample 
of  the  outstanding  job  of  paper 
collection  and  publicity  that  the 
Michigan  Salvage  Drive  is  doing. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  year 
the  state  committee  had  enrolled 
approximately  300,000  Paper 
Troopers  and  awarded  1.300  spe¬ 
cial  service  medallions  to  the 
P-Ts  who  had  collected  a  ton 
or  more  during  the  school  year. 

Jake  Albert,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  News,  organ¬ 
ized  the  P-T  recruiting  commit¬ 
tee  for  Wayne  County,  but  the 
News  vice-president,  Herbert 
Ponting,  is  in  charge  of  salvage 
activities  for  the  publishers  in 
all  Michigan  and  has  been  active 
in  providing  ideas  at  the  state 
and  regional  level,  according  to 
the  WPB  regional  manager,  Ev¬ 
erett  C.  Swanson. 

Appointed  to  ANPA  spot  in 
Michigan,  Mr.  Ponting  discov¬ 
ered  that  most  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  work  had  been  done  and 
picked  as  the  vital  service  he 
could  perform  a  state  publicity 
campaign  to  keep  the  ball  roll¬ 
ing.  His  special  committee, 
headed  by  Albert  and  including 
also  the  promotion  managers  of 
the  Free  Press  and  Times,  Lynn 
West  and  Louis  Burbey,  respec¬ 
tively,  has  tried  to  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  steady  publicity  by  con¬ 
stant  stories  in  their  own  papers. 

Among  the  outstanding  origi¬ 
nal  programs  developed  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  frequent  letters 
and  suggestions  of  Ponting’s 
committee  was  the  Port  Huron 
Times’  Block  Buster  Program. 
The  Owosso  Argus-Press  devel¬ 
oped  the  technique  of  using 
streamer  headlines  on  its  front 
pages  during  collection  periods. 
Recently  the  Flint  Journal  got 
behind  the  campaign  by  award¬ 
ing  War  Bonds  to  the  residents 
having  the  largest  amount. 

■ 

Elected  to  AAAA 

J.  M.  Korn  &  Company.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 


Brand  Items  Basic 
In  'Super'  Stores  Copy 

continued  from  page  9 


can  still  "cram  ’em  in”  with 
price  sales,  but  the  “price"  musi 
be  a  real  cut  on  a  known  item. 
Most  merchants  would  like  to 
feel  that  price  competition  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  WE 
KNOW  THAT  THE  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  OF  EVERY  NATIONAL 
MANUFACTURER  HAS 
SHOWN  THAT  A  LOWERING 
OF  PRICE  WITHOUT  A  LOW¬ 
ERING  IN  QUALITY  HAS  IN¬ 
VARIABLY  LED  TO  AN  IN¬ 
CREASE  IN  SALES  VOLUME, 
AND  TO  SUCH  AN  EXTENT 
AS  TO  ACTUALLY  INCREASE 
NET  PROFITS. 

Another  factor  that  a  Super 
Market  operator  must  remem¬ 
ber  is  this:  His  price  competi¬ 
tion  is  not  the  other  “Supers”  in 
most  cases  but  the  corner  gro¬ 
cer.  A  Super  Market  operator 
realizes  that  he  is  out  of  line 
with  some  big  competitor  and 
yet  he  continues  to  do  business; 
therefore,  he  concludes  that 
“price”  is  not  important.  Ac' 
tually  in  most  neighborhoods 
the  Super  Markets’  competition 
comes  from  the  small  grocer  and 
his  prices  are  lower  than  theirs. 
’The  day  will  come  when  the 
“big  boys”  will  fight  each  other, 
but  that  time  is  not  yet  in  most 
communities.  ' 

To  illustrate  what  I  mefan,  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  one  of  my  ac¬ 
counts  opened  a  new  store  in  a 
neighborhood  where  another  ac¬ 
count  had  operated  for  years 
without  competition.  I  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  volume  figures  for  both 
stores.  The  new  store  opened 
with  $12,000  the  first  week.  ’The 
older  store  slipped  $500  and 
within  2  weeks  was  back  up  to 
normal.  Within  a  year  two  more 
Super  Markets  opened  in  this 
same  neighborhood  without  in¬ 
juring  the  business  of  either  of 
the  first  two.  At  least  ^5,000 
per  week  of  Super  Market  busi¬ 
ness  was  taken  from  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  that  did  not  grow  in  size  or 
population.  Yet,  within  two 
years  over  25  small  stores  went 
out  of  business  and  many  others 
suffered  a  decline.  Since  that 
time  I  have  watched  at  least  6 
new  Supers  open  near  some  of 
my  accounts  without  their  busi¬ 
ness  declining. 

4.  INSTITUTIONAL  COPY 

With  the  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Super  Markets,  and  with 
the  every-day  low  price  policy 
now  in  vogue,  it  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  important  to,  as  one 
of  the  better  St.  Louis  grocery 
ad  men  says,  “sell  the  store  be¬ 
hind  the  can.”  Years  ago  a 
very  good  advertising  man  once 
said,  “any  store  doing  a  good 
business  can  do  a  big  business  if 
as  an  ad  man  you  can  discover 
why  the  present  customers  like 
to_  trade  there,  and  then  stress 
this  advantage  to  prospective 
customers.” 

Some  grocers  favor  “sensa¬ 
tional”  promotions  of  various 
sorts;  others  favor  a  continual 
pounding  of  certain  advantages, 
with  the  ad  headings  simply  new 
approaches  to  a  central  theme. 
Both  methods  have  been  used 


with  good  results.  It  depends 
upon  the  personality  of  the  store 
(and  every  store  has  a  definite 
personality )  — the  neighborhood 
and  the  type  of  people  that  form 
the  bulk  of  the  customers. 

In  my  opinion,  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  every  ad  should  be  used 
in  headings,  “reason-why,”  and 
institutional  copy.  Many  very 
successful  Super  Market  opera¬ 
tors  do  not  agree  with  me  on 
this  and  have  had  good  results. 

5.  MORE  ITEMS  SHOULD 
BE  USED 

A  grocery  ad  is  primarily  a 
catalogue.  The  grocer  is  “shoot¬ 
ing”  at  a  100%  market.  He  does 
not  and  cannot  know  what  is 
the  important  item  on  Mrs. 
Jones’  shopping  list  on  any  item 
he  has  for  sale.  Elaborate  at¬ 
tention  compellers,  big  display 
on  a  few  items  are  entirely  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  merchant  that 
has  to  sell  Mrs.  Jones  an  item 
she  does  not  want  or  does  not 
need  at  that  particular  time,  but 
the  grocer  knows  that  Mrs. 
Jones  has  to  eat  something  that 
week,  and  that  in  a  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  Jones  he  will  find  a  want 
list  of  at  least  200  items. 

Most  ads  in  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  are  competing  for  “acci¬ 
dental  attention.”  The  customer 
is  reading  the  newspaper  pri¬ 
marily  for  news  and  is  not  look¬ 
ing  for  the  ad.  This  is  not  true 
of  grocery  advertising,  especially 
where  a  grocery  man  has  adver¬ 
tised  over  a  period  of  time.  Sur¬ 
veys  have  shown  us  that  in  the 
case  of  the  very  successful  gro¬ 
cery  advertiser,  35%  to  50%  of 
his  potential  customers  are  ac¬ 
tually  looking  for  his  ad.  He 
needs  “accidental  attention” 
from  only  a  few  customers. 

It  is  to  the  grocery  man’s  in¬ 
terest  to  pack  as  many  good 
items  in  his  space  as  he  can, 
never,  of  course,  sacrificing  easy 
visibility.  It  is  desirable  to  put 
kindred  or  associated  items  to¬ 
gether,  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  whole  ad  will 
be  read.  Repeatedly  we  have 
used  big  space  on  one  item  and 
gotten  a  50%  increase  of  sales. 
We  have  used  the  same  space  for 
four  fairly  large  items  and  got¬ 
ten  a  third  more  sales  on  each 
one  of  the  items.  After  all  the 
grocery  man  is  interested  in  to¬ 
tal  volume  and  he  gets  more 
total  volume  with  4  items  than 
he  does  with  one. 

( In  the  next  article,  Mr.  Smith 
will  discuss  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  and  future  trends  in  gro¬ 
cery  copy.) 

m 

Tucumcari  Review 

The  past,  present  and  future 
of  Tucumcari,  New  Mexico,  is 
reviewed  in  a  special  128-page 
edition  of  the  Tucumcari  Daily 
News  published  June  29.  Stories, 
pictures,  special  features  and  ads 
are  devoted  to  the  community’s 
development  and  post-war  plans. 
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Minnesota  Doily 
Changes  Its  Name 

After  more  than  53  years  of 
operating  first  under  the  name 
the  Virginian  and  then  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  (Minn.)  Daily  Enterprise, 
the  management  has  changed 
the  name  of  that  paper  to 
Mesabi  Daily  News,  as  of  July  1. 

The  change  in  name  has  been 
made  to  emphasize  the  word 
“news”  and  envisages  a  greater 
scope  for  the  publication,  em¬ 
bracing  wider  circulation  among 
the  many  neighboring  mining 
communities,  the  world-famous 
Mesabi  and  Vermilion  iron  ore 
ranges. 

The  Mesabi  Daily  News  is  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  Superior  ( Wis. ) 
Telegram;  Manitowoc  (Wis.) 
Herald-Times;  Chippewa  Falls 
(Wis.)  Herald  -  Telegram;  Two 
Rivers  (Wis.)  Reporter;  Lafay¬ 
ette  (La.)  Advertiser,  and  is 
associated  with  seven  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

■ 

Wheeler  to  Distribute 
Montreal  Star  Features 

Montreal,  July  5  —  Photo¬ 
graphs  and  special  features  of 
the  Montreal  Daily  Star,  for¬ 
merly  distributed  throughout 
Canada  and  the  world,  will  be 
henceforth  handled  by  Wheeler 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Wheeler  Syndi¬ 
cate,  a  Canadian  organization 
and  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  British  commonwealth. 
The  arrangement,  the  Star  says, 
“reflects  the  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  of  Montreal  as  a  world 
news  centers.” 


LIMITED  COPIES 

YEAR  BOOK 

There  are  still  a  few  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  International 
YEAR  BOOK  available 
to  new  subscribers,  old 
subscribers,  advertisers, 
and  governmental  agen¬ 
cies — at  the  slight  cost  of 
$2.00. 

New  subscribers  will 
have  their  YEAR  BOOK 
orders  filled  immediately, 
but  their  subscriptions 
($4.(X))  will  be  delayed  a 
short  while  due  to  our 
paper  problems. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

ImM  Tow*r,  Tna*  Sqaar* 
Ntw  York  18,  N.  T. 

Writ*  or  phon*  BRjraat  9-3058 
today  I 
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"Th«  transportation  job  in  the 
first  phase  of  the  war  has 
often  been  called  a  'miracle.* 
The  job  ahead  of  us  is  even 
bigger. 

"It  is  important  that  the  public 
understand  the  situation  and 
at  once  lend  full  cooperation 
in  order  that  the  burden  may 
be  minimized." 

—  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 


SOME  are  headed  home  for  good  —  but 
millions  more  will  stay  only  briefly 
before  they  go  on  to  finish  the  job  in 
the  Pacific. 


understand  who  deserves  the  right  of  w 


The  railroads  must  continue  to  devote  all 
their  energies  toward  hastening  final  victory 
and  the  day  when  the  boys  can  come  back 
home  for  good. 


These  fighters  are  now  on  the  move — and 
this  is  the  No.  1  reason  why  trains  are  so 
crowded  these  days. 

If  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  your  taking 
a  trip — and  a  returned  soldier’s  getting  to 
see  his  home  folks  before  moving  on  to  an 
embarkation  point  —  we  know  you  will 
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We  know  that’s  the  way  you  want  it — and 
we  count  on  your  cooperation. 


Guild’s  Program  Sets 
$35  as  Minimum  Pay 


By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


ST.  PAUL.  Minn.,  July  1— The 

American  Newspaper  Guild 
closed  its  12th  annual  convention 
here  Friday  enunciating  a  $35 
a  week  minimum  wage  for  all 
newspaper  workers,  calling  for 
a  “reconstitution”  of  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission,  and 
urging  locals  to  join  in  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  Commission  for 
its  “stultifying,  narrrow  policies 
that  presently  are  denying  guild 
members  their  rightful  incomes 
and  working  conditions.” 

“We  furthermore  insist  on  a 
complete  reformation  of  Com¬ 
mission  policy,”  stated  the  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  report,  “that 
will  follow  a  line  consistent 
with  what  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  has  achieved  in  its 
contracts.  Anything  less  than 
this  the  guild  refuses  to  be  a 
party  to  and  calls  upon  locals  to 
refuse  to  submit  such  issues  to 
the  Commission.  Instead,  we 
call  for  a  return  to  the  bargain¬ 
ing  processes  that  produced 
through  various  means  at  our 
command  such  substantial  gains 
before  governmental  restrictions 
were  clamped  upon  us. 

“In  the  past  guild  locals  have 
won  consistent  gains  through 
pressure  on  publishers  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  reapplication  of  this 
program  can  produce  further 
gains,”  continued  the  report, 
which  asserted  the  ANG  has 
learned  that  the  National  War 
Labor  Howard  “is  not  unsympa¬ 
thetic”  to  the  aims  of  $35  per 
week  as  a  minimum  wage  for 
newspaper  workers. 

The  report  also  “deplored”  the 
attitude  of  management  in  many 
instances  “to  write  off”  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  re-en:^)loy  service  vet¬ 
erans  through  claims  of  dis¬ 
ability  or  inability  to  perform 
normal  newspaper  services.  “In 
addition  the  guild  insists  that 
employes  who  have  carried  the 
burden  of  newspaper  work 
through  the  war  years  have 
earned  their  place  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  and  are  entitled  to  retain 
their  jobs,”  said  the  report.  “We 
do  not  see  any  conflict  in  these 
two  positions  because  publishers 
during  the  war  years  have  oper¬ 
ated  on  reduced  staffs  and  have 
profited  more  than  in  non-war 
years.” 

Veterans*  Guarantee 

The  report  concluded  with  the 
assertion  that  the  only  guaran¬ 
tee  veterans  have  is  in  their 
union  contracts  and  it  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  every  local  to 
insure  the  proper  re-employ- 
ment  of  returning  veterans  and 
“to  safeguard  the  rights  of  its 
members  who  have  carried  the 
burden  during  the  war  years.” 

The  convention  approved  the 
sub  committee  draft  of  recom¬ 
mendations  o  n  organization, 
which  include  organizational  ex¬ 
pansion  under  the  district  coun¬ 
cil  plan,  patterned  after  the  New 
England  District  Council.  The 
program  calls  for  assigning 
an  international  representative. 


whose  salary  and  expenses  are 
to  be  paid  by  ANG,’  to  each  dis¬ 
trict  council  to  act  as  executive 
secretary. 

ANG  delegates,  meeting  here 
under  ODT  wartime  restrictions, 
adopted  more  than  30  resolutions 
(see  E&P  for  June  30),  includ¬ 
ing  one  condemning  the  Ball- 
Burton-Hatch  Labor  Bill.  The 
guild's  attack  on  this  proposed 
legislation,  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Wagner  Act,  marked 
the  first  opposition  to  the  bill 
from  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor.  The  ANG  resolution  as¬ 
sailed  the  “anti-labor”  motives 
behind  the  bill  and  charged  it 
would  “do  more  to  destroy 
unions  than  all  the  collective 
efforts  of  anti-social  employers 
in  the  past  decade.” 

After  meeting  as  a  committee 
of  the  whole  for  two  days,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  delegates  report¬ 
edly  ironed  out  some  of  their 
differences,  the  convention  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  proved  to 
be  a  fairly  harmonious  affair, 
resulting  in  the  re-election  of 
Milton  Murray  of  PM’s  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  as  president  and 
Sam  B.  Eubanks  as  executive 
vice-president. 

Secretory-Treasurer  Fight 

There  remains  one  ANG  mem¬ 
bership  referendum  in  electing 
a  secretary  -  treasurer.  Charles 
Whipple,  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
returning  overseas  field  director 
with  the  Red  Cross  and  former 
ANG  organizer,  was  nominated 
in  opposition  to  William  W. 
Rodgers,  who  has  held  that  office 
since  the  Murray-Eubanks-Rodg- 
ers  slate  was  elected  in  1941. 

Whipple  was  nominated  by 
John  T.  McManus,  PM’s  movie 
critic  and  president  of  the  New 
York  guild,  whose  membership 
includes  those  who  have  criti¬ 
cized  the  ANG  administration 
on  the  grounds  that  its  program 
has  not  been  vigorous  enough  in 
expanding  the  guild's  influence 
among  newspaper  people. 

J.  R.  Gross,  Toledo  Blade  re¬ 
porter,  who  was  nominated  as  a 
candidate  for  Midwest  regional 
vice-president  to  oppose  the  ad¬ 
ministration  ticket  candidate, 
Ralph  Novak,  Detroit  Times 
circulation  accountant,  wired  the 
convention  on  Friday  that  he 
declined  to  accept  the  nomina¬ 
tion.  Novak  was  then  declared 
elected. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  was  chosen  as 
the  1946  convention  city. 

Support  lor  Buffalo 

The  convention  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  at  its  closing  session 
pledging  ANG  support  to  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
guild  in  its  certification  fight 
with  a  local  independent  union. 
Members  were  likewise  informed 
to  watch  the  outcome  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
hearing  on  certification  of  the 
Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  guild. 

A  total  of  72  locals  were  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  1945  convention. 


Doris  Duke  Takes 
A  'Rain  Check' 

Doris  Duke,  tobacco  heiress 
and  embryo  newswoman,  has 
asked  a  “rain  check”  on  the  re¬ 
porting  job  offer  sent  her  last 
week  by  Wilton  E.  Hall,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Anderson  (S.  C.) 
Independent  and  Daily  Mail 
(E&P,  June  30,  p.  20). 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Hall’s  cable 
to  Rome,  her  present  headquar¬ 
ters,  Miss  Duke  said:  “Thanks 
and  feel  flattered  by  your  offer, 
but  I  temporarily  desire  to  re¬ 
main  in  Rome  where  I  am  pick¬ 
ing  up  invaluable  experience 
and  political  background.  Would 
accept  a  rain  check  if  you  are 
willing.  Continued  success  to 
your  newspapers.” 

In  Anderson,  Mr.  Hall  said  the 
offer  stands  and  that  he  “would 
be  glad  to  have  her  any  time.” 

Navy  to  Establish 
Daily  in  Pacific 

Washington,  July  2 — An  or¬ 
der  by  Navy  Secretary  James 
Forrestal  for  establishment  of  a 
daily  newspaper  by  and  for 
Navy  men  in  the  Pacific  was 
disclosed  here  last  week.  The 
plan  calls  for  two  editions,  at 
Guam  and  in  the  Philippines,  to 
be  named  Navy  News. 

The  Guam  editions  will  be 
started  immediately  at  Admiral 
Nimitz's  headquarters,  it  was 
stated. 

Establishment  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  the  result  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  Charles  S.  Thomas,  spe¬ 
cial  representative  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  who  recently  completed  a 
tour  of  the  Pacific  theater  to  de¬ 
termine  morale  needs  of  the 
Navy  men.  More  news  reports 
were  high  on  the  list  of  things 
wanted. 

■ 

Wants  Senator  Glass' 
Seat  Declared  Vacant 

Luray,  Va.,  July  2 — On  “the 
third  anniversary”  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Senator  Carter  Glass, 
publisher  of  the  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  News  and  Advance,  from 
the  floor  of  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
I.  R.  Dovel  of  Luray,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  in  a  letter  to  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Alben  W. 
Barkley  (D-Ky. ),  asks:  “When, 
under  Senate  rules,  is  a  Senate 
seat  vacant?” 

Mr.  Dovel  recalled  that  he 
had  urged  Senator  Harry  Flood 
Byrd  (D-Va.),  publisher  of  the 
Winchester  (Va.)  Star  and 
Harrisonburg  (Va.)  News-Rec¬ 
ord,  without  receiving  a  reply, 
to  persuade  Senator  Glass  to  re¬ 
sign  because  of  his  physical 
condition. 

■ 

Reunites  Mother,  Baby 

When  the  20-year-old  bride 
of  a  Navy  lieutenant  disap¬ 
peared  recently  from  her  par¬ 
ents’  hon>e  leaving  her  baby 
there,  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American  was  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  publishing  the  story.  It 
mentioned  the  baby  was  fret¬ 
ting  for  its  mother,  and  the 
missing  woman  couldn’t  resist 
that  appeal,  called  her  parents 
and  rejoined  her  baby. 


WhipplePledges 
'Serious'  Fight 
For  Guild  Post 

Boston,  July  3 — The  surprise 
nominee  for  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  Charles 
L.  Whipple,  said 
today  he  will 
make  “a  very 
serious”  fight  to 
win.  Reliable 
guild  sources 
disclosed  the 
Boston  Globe 
re-write  man 
will  have  back¬ 
ing  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  New  York 
and  St.  Paul  Whipple 
locals. 

Whipple,  31,  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1935. 
After  a  year  at  Harvard  Law 
School  he  joined  the  Globe  staff, 
becoming  a  rewrite  man  and  as¬ 
sistant  picture  editor.  In  1941 
he  obtained  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence  to  be  a  guild  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  area,  and  during  the  Ali- 
quippa  strike,  he  gained  promi¬ 
nence  as  the  guildsman  who  hid 
in  a  closet  during  a  meeting  of 
publishers. 

In  1942  he  became  a  field  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Red  Cross  with  the 
Eighth  Air  Force,  78th  Fighter 
Group,  in  England.  Transferring 
to  the  infantry  after  15  months, 
he  landed  in  Normandy  shortly 
after  D-Day  and  was  wounded 
there,  receiving  the  Purple 
Heart  although  a  civilian. 

He  returned  to  this  country 
last  May  and  will  resume  his  re¬ 
write  duties  at  the  Globe  on 
July  15. 

l^ipple  denied  he  is  an  “anti¬ 
administration  candidate.” 

“I  always  got  along  well  with 
the  Eubanks  Administration,  he 
said.  “They  kept  me  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  until  I  went  overseas  and 
they  granted  me  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence.” 

Whipple  said  he  feels  “there 
shouldn’t  be  so  much  enmity 
between  New  York  and  the 
ANG.”  He  said  that  he  and  his 
opponent  in  the  coming  elec¬ 
tion,  William  W.  Rodgers  of  New 
York,  have  “long  had  cordial 
personal  relations.  We  merely 
do  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  guild 
matters  relating  to  cooperation.” 
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What  is  a 


HEN  Chrysler  Corporation,  at  the  order  of  the 
Government,  ceased  making  automobiles  in 
February,  1942,  it  had  about  73,000  employees. 
At  the  present  time,  in  war  production,  it  has  about 
113,000  employees. 

At  the  time  it  ceased  making  automobiles,  Chrysler 
was  the  second  largest  maker  of  automobiles.  It  now 
makes  a  large  variety  of  material  for  war,  including 
Medium  and  Large  Tanks,  40  Millimeter  Anti-Aircraft 
Cannon,  Engines  for  B-29  Super  Bombers,  Pressurized 
Cabins  and  other  parts  for  those  bombers.  Wings 
and  Landing  Gears  for  other  planes,  and  many  other 
products. 

The  Corporation  has  already  completed  many  impor¬ 
tant  contracts  among  which  are  those  for  billions  of 
rounds  of  small  arms  ammunition,  large  numbers  of 
Sperry  G3n'o-Compasses,  Radar  Mounts,  harbor  tugs 
and  submarine  nets. 

Of  these  various  products  Chrysler  has  been  a  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturer  or  the  leading  manufacturer. 

•k  -k  ir 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Chrysler  Corporation’s  success, 
both  in  automobile  manufacture  and  in  essential  war 
production,  is  the  fact  that  we  are  one  of  the  leaders 
in  applying  the  methods  of  quantity  production,  or 
as  we  prefer  to  call  it,  engineered  production. 

We  have  a  highly  developed  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment,  equipped  with  advanced  engineering  and  scien¬ 
tific  laboratories.  We  develop  and  design  products 
that  we  make,  and  also  the  facilities  for  making  them 
by  our  advanced  progressive  methods. 

We  have  also  highly  developed  methods  of  planning, 
of  tooling  our  war  plants  with  special  machinery  for 
the  particular  product  we  are  to  make,  of  purchasing, 
of  following  up  and  expediting  the  flow  of  materials 
into  our  plants  and  of  integrating  the  making  of  inter¬ 
changeable  parts  of  our  products  and  routing  them  to 
the  assembly  lines  for  assembling  and  delivering. 

★  ★  ★ 

We  have  in  each  plant  a  Works  Manager,  and  under 
him  Plant  Managers,  Master  Mechanics  and  Superin¬ 
tendents.  These  are  all  so-called  higher  management. 

From  here  on  the  management  processes  are  directed 
by  the  General  Foremen,  Foremen  and  Assistant  Fore¬ 
men.  They  are  the  means  of  maintaining  the  manufac¬ 
turing  discipline  that  insures  both  quality  and  quantity 
of  output  without  which  the  Corporation  could  not  per¬ 
form  its  contracts  and  fulfill  its  obligations.  They  are 
the  links  between  the  higher  officials  of  engineered 
production  and  the  73,000  employees  that  were  in  our 
automobile  plants,  and  the  113,000  employees  who  are 
in  our  plants  for  making  war  materials. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  73,000  people  living  merely 
as  citizens  and  residents  in  Detroit  and  in  various 
other  cities  where  Chrysler  has  plants,  cannot  make 
automobiles;  nor  can  the  113,000  people  living  as 
citizens  and  residents  in  Detroit  and  Chicago  and  other 
places  where  Chrysler  has  plants,  make  Tanks  or 
Anti-Aircraft  Guns  or  Engines  for  B-29  Super  Bombers. 


Foreman's  job? 

It  is  not  until  these  people  come  to  the  plants  that 
they  can  make  things. 

★  ★  ★ 

'To  BE  CHANGED  from  a  group  of  untrained  and  inex¬ 
perienced  citizens  into  makers  of  complicated  things 
such  as  automobiles  or  tanks  and  other  materials  for 
war,  they  must  go  to  the  right  places  in  the  plant  and 
to  the  machines,  to  the  stocks  of  material,  to  the  trucks 
for  moving  the  material  from  the  stocks  to  the  machines 
and  for  moving  the  pieces  from  machine  to  machine, 
according  to  the  process  of  manufacture.  But  even 
coming  into  the  plants  and  going  to  the  right  places 
is  not  enough. 

They  need  the  direction  of  mancigement  men  who 
have  the  schedules,  the  routing  sheets,  the  blueprints, 
the  knowledge  of  how  the  men  and  machines  must  be 
arranged  to  turn  out  the  product 

These  are  the  General  Foremen  and  the  Foremen. 
They  are  not  representatives  of  the  shop  employees. 

★  ★  ★ 

It  IS  NOT  the  shop  employees  who  have  designed  the 
product  or  the  methods  of  making  it,  or  who  have 
undertaken  the  contracts  for  delivering  the  output  It 
is  the  management  that  has  done  all  this.  It  is  the 
representatives  of  management  who  must  impart  to 
the  employees  the  knowledge  of  what  they  are  to  do 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  plans  and  how  they  are  to  do  it 

Besides  showing  the  shop  people  what  they  are  to 
do,  and  how  they  are  to  do  it,  these  General  Foremen 
and  Foremen  on  behalf  of  management  must  see  that 
the  shop  people  do  what  they  are  supposed  to  do,  that 
they  keep  at  work,  that  they  make  what  the  plans 
call  for  and  not  pieces  that  are  too  small  or  too  large 
or  otherwise  not  according  to  requirements. 

★  ★  ★ 

T'here  is  no  other  set-up  at  the  present  time  in 
American  manufacture  for  communicating  the  purposes 
and  plans  of  management  for  making  output,  to  the 
people  in  the  shops  who  do  the  work  that  the  census 
calls  the  value  added  by  manufacture,  except  the 
General  Foremen  and  the  Foremen. 

If  these  General  Foremen  and  Foremen,  on  whom 
management  relies  to  see  that  work  is  done  at  the 
shops,  are  realigned  so  that  instead  of  being  tlw  agents 
of  management  working  in  the  company’s  interests,  they 
become  associated  through  labor  associations  with  the 
workmen  whom  they  are  supposed  to  supervise,  a 
change  will  be  made  that  goes  to  the  root  of  our  present 
methods  imder  which  people  work  in  manufactriring 
operations. 

★  ★  ★ 

.Efficiency  in  the  making  of  automobiles  and  trucks 
not  only  has  enabled  millions  of  our  people  to  use  and 
enjoy  them,  but  also  has  enabled  this  industry  to  pro¬ 
duce  so  quickly  and  so  much  for  war.  It  would  not  be 
in  the  public  interest  either  in  time  of  war  or  in 
time  of  peace  to  impair  the  industry’s  ability  to  do  its 
job  so  well 
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Swiss-American  Press 
Connections  Revealed 


By  Guenther  Reinhcardt 

The  author  has  been  for  the 
past  12  years  the  Washington 
and  New  York  correspondent  for 
Der  Bund,  Swiss  semi-official 
daily,  published  in  Berne.  From 
1937  to  1942  he  was  an  officer  of 
the  Foreign  Press  Association. 

HOW  THE  FLOW  of  American 

news  into  the  Swiss  press  was 
maintained  after  that  country 
had  become  surrounded  by  Nazi- 
held  territory,  and  what  part 
OWI  played  in  that  picture  can 
now  be  told.  And  it  can  also 
be  revealed  what  plans  had  been 
made  to  maintain  luiinterrupted 
press  communications  between 
Switzerland  and  the  United 
States  in  case  the  Germans  had 
invaded  the  mountain  republic. 

Swiss  newspapers  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  small  cable  budgets  for 
overseas  stories  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  They  depend  for  the 
greater  part  of  ^eir  American 
news  on  the  three  big  American 
press  associations,  with  Swiss 
foreign  correspondents  restricted 
to  cabling  only  Swiss-angled  sup¬ 
plementary  material. 

Swiss  Press  Influence 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
there  were  only  three  corre¬ 
spondents  of  major  Swiss  papers 
accredited  in  Washington  and 
New  York.  In  view  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  they  were  able  to  exert  in 
Switzerland,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  afforded  these  correspond¬ 
ents  every  possible  cooperation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  active  State 
Department  interest  in  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  work  of  bona  fide  Swiss 
correspondents  antedated  the 
European  war  by  several  years. 
Michael  J.  McDermott,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  realized  way  back  in  1936 
— he  was  then  Chief  of  the  State 
Department’s  Division  of  Cur¬ 
rent  Information — what  poten¬ 
tialities  the  Swiss  press  could  af¬ 
ford  the  American  viewpoint  in 
case  of  war  with  Germany.  He 
and  other  high  State  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  knew  that  the 
major  Swiss  papers,  known  for 
their  accurate  reporting  of  for¬ 
eign  subsurface  trends,  were 
always  carefully  read  in  the 
German  Foreign  Oflice,  and  more 
than  once  influenced  a  German 
political  decision. 

After  Hitler’s  legions  had 
crashed  into  Poland  those  of  us 
who  increased  our  long-standing 
efforts  to  bring  reassurance  to 
the  people  of  Switzerland  that 
the  U.  S.  was  eventually  bound 
to  enter  the  fight  against  the 
Axis  always  received  frank  and 
straight-from-the-shoulder  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  press  officers. 

While  there  was  never  the 
slightest  attempt  to  influence  our 
writing,  the  Swiss  correspond¬ 
ents  here  were,  of  course,  always 
guided  by  their  knowledge  that 
since  1939  our  papers  were  en¬ 
joying  a  vastly  increased  export 
circulation  to  Germany.  Our 
stories  stressing  the  gigantic 


American  industrial  effort  were 
a  constant  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Nazi  officials.  More  than  once 
Nazi  officials  banned  our  papers 
in  the  Reich  but  were  forced  to 
rescind  these  orders  when  the 
Swiss  threatened  to  retaliate 
against  German  organs  pub¬ 
lished  in  Switzerland. 

When  the  Nazis  occupied  all  of 
France  after  the  Allied  invasion 
of  North  Africa  in  November, 
1942,  Swiss  correspondents  in  the 
U.  S.  were  cut  off  from  their  air 
mail  route.  Yet  at  that  partic¬ 
ular  time  it  was  more  essential 
than  ever  to  keep  the  Swiss  peo¬ 
ple  fully  informed  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  war  effort  and  to  keep  on 
urging  defeatism  in  the  Reich. 

Immediately  after  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  Naval  Intelligence  which 
had  handled  outgoing  press 
cables  had  forbidden  the  sending 
of  any  press  messages  to  Switz¬ 
erland  in  German  because  Ger¬ 
man  had  been  declared  an 
"enemy  language.’’  Although 
the  three  regular  Swiss  corre¬ 
spondents  here  were  extremely 
well  known  to  the  FBI  as  to  re¬ 
liability  and  loyalty,  and  al¬ 
though  Washington  officials 
pointed  out  that  in  editorializing 
news  stories  the  best  points  on 
behalf  of  our  side  could  be  put 
over  only  between  the  lines  in 
skilled  native  idiom.  Navy  cen¬ 
sors  remained  adamant  in  their 
fear  of  possible  espionage. 

Even  if  Swiss  editors  had  been 
willing  to  increase  their  cable 
budgets  it  would  have  been  nec¬ 
essary  to  cable  the  interpretative 
news  features  in  English  and 
have  them  translated  abroad  in¬ 
to  German.  ’That  procedure  had 
the  drawback  of  making  it  next 
to  impossible  to  write  a  story 
which  the  Swiss  readers — and  of 
course  those  in  Germany — would 
not  recognize  as  a  translation. 
And  once  a  story  is  recognized 
as  a  translation  it  might  just  as 
well  be  published  with  a  precede 
"Caution — American  Propagan¬ 
da!’’ 

Enter  OWI 

However,  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  stepped  in  at  this 
point.  Immediately  after  the 
North  African  invasion,  Elmer 
Davis  arranged  through  Joseph 
Barnes  and  Edward  Barrett  to 
transmit  free  of  charge  up  to 
2,000  words  a  week  for  every 
Swiss  correspondent  in  the  U.  S. 
’These  stories  were  sent  through 
the  cable  desk  of  the  New  "Vork 
OWI  office  by  Adrian  Berwick 
via  Press  Wireless  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  attache  in  Berne,  Ger¬ 
ald  Mayer,  who  then  delivered 
them  to  the  Swiss  papers. 
Mayer,  a  German  refugee,  had 
been  sent  to  Switzerland  by  OWI 
and  won  promotion  to  a  diplo¬ 
matic  post  because  of  his  excep¬ 
tional  professional  skill  and  his 
expertness  as  a  linguist. 

At  first  those  of  us  who  had 
been  regular  correspondents  for 
years  shied  at  the  idea  of  ac¬ 
cepting  even  an  indirect  subsidy 


from  an  American  government 
agency.  Also,  the  matter  in¬ 
volved  journalistic  ethics  to¬ 
ward  colleagues  in  the  Foreign 
Press  Association  who  repre¬ 
sented  countries  which  enjoyed 
no  such  special  privileges.  ’Then 
there  were  our  relations  with 
American  fellow  newspaper  men 
who  would  certainly  frown  on 
the  idea  of  U.  S.  Government 
paid  cable  or  radio  tolls. 

However,  it  boiled  down  to  a 
question  of  aiding  the  war  effort. 
’Hiat  was  an  appeal  that  could 
not  be  ignored,  especially  when 
it  was  coupled  with  official  OWI 
assurance  that  no  strings  were 
attached  to  this  offer. 

Thus,  ultimately  all  Swiss 
correspondents  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  arrangement.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  crucial  months  of  1942 
and  1943  it  worked  well,  thanks 
chiefly  to  the  intelligent  and  fair 
handling  by  James  H.  Sachs, 
Foreign  Correspondents’  Liaison 
Officer  in  the  New  York  OWI 
office,  his  opposite  number  in 
Washington,  Armitage  Watkins, 
and  by  Mayer  in  Berne. 

Unpleasant  Aspects 

But  eventually  there  appeared 
some  decidedly  unpleasant  as¬ 
pects.  First  there  were  the 
canned  feature  stories  which 
Edward  Weinthal  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  OWI  office  supplied  to 
Swiss  correspondents.  No  pres¬ 
sure  was  exerted  as  to  their  use 
but  certain  politically  controver¬ 
sial  features  sometimes  proved 
embarassing  to  independent  for¬ 
eign  correspondents. 

The  whole  matter  came  to  a 
head  when  Davis  summarily  can¬ 
celled  all  press  privileges  of  a 
regular  Swiss  correspondent  in 
November,  1943,  upon  learning 
that  this  newspaper  man  had 
made  one  of  these  feature  stor¬ 
ies,  a  4,000-word  OWI  article  on 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  labeled 
“Not  for  publication  in  the  U.  S.” 
available  to  the  House  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee. 

Furthermore  the  position  of 
the  professional  Swiss  foreign 
correspondents  here  was  made 
difficult  by  OWI's  “appointment” 
of  domestic  OWI  employes  as 
correspondents  for  Swiss  papers. 

Thus  Georges  H.  Martin,  a  for¬ 
mer  $35-a-week  clerk  in  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Red  Cross,  became  a 
$3,800-a-year  OWI  employe  and 
accredit^  war  correspondent. 
A  Hungarian  population  statis¬ 
tics  expert,  Imre  Ferenci,  who 
had  come  to  the  U.  S,  in  1941, 
due  to  OWI’s  cable  allowances 
and  the  efforts  of  the  OWI  out¬ 
post  bureau  in  Switzerland,  was 
placed  as  political  correspondent 
on  a  major  Swiss  daily  in  direct 
competition  with  that  paper’s 
regular  paid  correspondent  in 
New  York.  Dennis  de  Rouge- 
mont,  another  Swiss  writer,  was 
also  added  to  the  OWI  staff. 

The  only  Swiss  newspaper  man 
who  under  these  conditions  could 
afford  to  remain  relatively  free 
of  OWI  tie-ups  were  the  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  of  the  Swiss 
Telegraph  Agency.  But  even 
they  were  compelled  at  times  to 
accept  OWI  transmission  facili¬ 
ties  in  order  not  to  be  beaten  on 
news  releases  which  OWI  indis¬ 
criminately  made  available  to 
press  association  men,  regular 


Minister  Newsman 
Alternates  Jobs 

It  Robert  A.  Brigham  is  a  min¬ 
ister  at  Oklahoma  City  this  year, 
as  he  is,  he  is  likely  to  be  a 
newspaper  man  in  1948.  Alter 
nately  he  has  worked  for  week¬ 
lies  and  for  churches  since  his 
high  school  period  on  the  Rising 
Star  ( Tex. )  X-Ray  and  his  B.A, 
in  journalism  from  Oklahoma 
City  University. 

He  was  on  the  Norman  Tran¬ 
script,  a  daily,  1909  to  1911,  then 
a  circuit  pastor  in  Cleveland 
County,  Okla.  He  returned  to 
the  Transcript  in  1921,  held 
three  pastorates,  edited  a  paper 
two  years,  then  alternated  again, 
editing  and  managing  the  Demo¬ 
crat  Star  at  Tahlequah  after  a 
term  as  pastor.  Lately  he  had 
been  studying  for  his  degree 
while  serving  as  pastor  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

foreign  correspondents,  OWI-ap- 
pointed  amateurs,  and  their  own 
outpost  men  abroad. 

The  volume  of  direct  OWI 
handouts,  canned  stories,  and 
special  stories  written  abroad  for 
the  Swiss  press  by  1944  became 
a  serious  threat  to  professional 
Swiss  correspondents  in  the  U.  S. 

While  the  war  brought  about 
an  increased  American  news  flow 
to  Switzerland,  that  country 
made  plans  for  uninterrupted 
communications  with  the  outside 
world  in  case  of  a  German  inva¬ 
sion. 

A  powerful  short  wave  trans¬ 
mitter  was  constructed  at 
Schwarzenberg  inside  the  so- 
called  reduit  national,  the  inner 
ring  of  Swiss  fortifications 
which  encircles  the  very  heart 
of  Switzerland.  There  was  an¬ 
other  at  the  center  of  the  defense 
system  at  the  St.  Gotthard  Mas¬ 
sif.  The  alpine  locations  of  these 
transmitters  and  the  enormous 
power  available  for  their  an¬ 
tennae  output  would  have  guar¬ 
anteed  a  world-wide  hearing  to 
the  voice  of  Switzerland  regard¬ 
less  of  any  attempted  outside 
jamming.  Ample  hydro-electric 
power  sources  within  the  moun¬ 
tain  fortress — immune  to  bomb¬ 
ing  or  any  other  form  of  attack — 
would  have  made  available  at 
least  250,000  watts  signal 
strength.  That  would  have  made 
the  Swiss  radio  the  strongest  in 
the  world. 
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How  are  you  on  ''Developing’’? 


This  Is  a  Photographer 


He’ll  tell  you  that  to  develop 
prints,  you  must  completely 
cover  the  paper  with  developer 
or  you’ll  get  spotty  results. 

Some  advertisers  in  busy  NEW 
ENGLAND  are  concentrating 
on  the  larger  city  areas  and 
getting  spotty  sales  results  in¬ 
stead  of  developing  all  of  this 
rich  market. 


These  Are  **Hash  Marks’* 

They  look  like  ordinary  rips 
and  holes,  but  actually  they’re 
home-front  "hash  marks.”  The 
man  who  wears  them  and  his 
fellow  ship-builders  have  been 
working  on  war  orders  that 
stagger  the  imagination. 
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These  New  Englanders  are 
always  hard  at  work — produc¬ 
ing  in  peace  or  war.  Doesn’t  it 
make  sense  that  a  good  place 
to  sell  things  is  where  people 
make  things.^ 

This  Is  News 

Yes,  sir!  When  this  longed- 
for  headline  appears  on  the 
front  page  of  the  local  news¬ 
papers,  New  Englanders  will 


read  it  with  joy.  But  these 
folks  look  to  their  newspapers 
for  more  than  just  spectacular 
news  .  .  .  they  look  for  local 
news,  education,  buying  hints, 
entertainment,  recipes,  and 
advertisements. 

This  Is  a  Farmer 


If  you  want  them  to  know  your 
product — get  into  their  local 
newspaper. 


able  groups  in  the  NEW 
ENGLAND  market.’  How 
about  the  farmers  —  and  the 
factory  workers,  businessmen, 
housewives,  and  children  (fu¬ 
ture  customers)? 

1945 


New  England  with 
6.4  Per  Cent  of 
the  United  States 
Population  has 
almost  8  per  cent 
of  the  Nation's 
retail  soles. 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Check  your  list . . .  Are  you  using 
enough  newspapers?  These  news¬ 
papers  should  be  working  for 
you  .  .  . 
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B«B9*r  D«lly  N*ws  (M) 

NM  HAMKHIRI 
CoiMord  Menifor-Fatriot  (E) 

Kaaaa  Santlnal  (E) 

Manahattar  Union  Laadar  (MSE) 

VERMONT 

Barra  Timas  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

BHrllngton  Fraa  Prats  (M) 
MASSACHUSEHS 
Athol  Daily  Nawt  (E) 

Bavarly  Timas  (E) 

Boston  dloba  (MSE) 

Boston  6lobo  (S) 

Bo^n  Post  (M) 

Boston  Pott  (S) 

Boston  Racora  S  Amarican  (ME) 

Boston  Sunday  AdvarHsar  (S) 

Brachton  Entarprlsa-TImas  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas, 

Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  Rlvar  Harald  Nawt  (E) 
nt^burq  Santlnal  (E) 

HavarhlM  Gazatto  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbona  (ME) 

Now  Badford  Sunday  Standard-TImas 
(S) 

Now  Badford  Standard-TImas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

PWtsEald  Barkshira  Eagla  (I) 

Taunton  Gazatto  (E) 

Waltham  Nawt  TribMM  (B 
Wercastar  Taiagram  and  Evsning 
Gazatto  (MSE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Taiagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtackat  Timas  (E) 

Providanca  Bullatin  (E) 

Providaaca  Journal  iM) 

Provldaaca  Journal  (S) 

Wast  Warwick  Pawtuzat  Vallay  Dally 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Brldgofsort  Post  (S) 

Bridgaport  Post-Tsiagram  (MSE) 

Danbury  Naws-TImas  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Timas  (E) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Maridon  Racord  (M) 

Now  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Now  Havan  Raglstar  (ESS) 

Now  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MSE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  S  Amarican 
(MSE) 

Watarbury  Rapublican  S  Amarican 
(ESS) 
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PROMOTION 


Reprints  Give  Stories 
More  Lasting  Value 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THIS  IS  a  fertile  time  for  re¬ 
prints  in  the  newspaper  world, 
because  today  we  are  writing 
history  and  much  of  it  flees  be¬ 
fore  the  reader  has  time  to  com¬ 
prehend  its  importance.  Several 
times  recently  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  dignifled  appearance 
that  reprints  such  as  the  month¬ 
ly  digests  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  or  the  New  York  Sun  or 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  give  their 
contents.  Now  we  are  noticing 
increasingly  another  type  of  re¬ 
print  which  we  commend  as  a 
golden  opportunity.  Let  us  quote 
from  a  letter  to  us  by  Ken  Sei¬ 
bert,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin: 

“Here  is  a  copy  of  a  booklet 
we  have  just  published  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  aircraft-carrier,  USS 
Croatan.  As  you  will  note,  this 
is  a  reprint  from  a  Sunday  Jour¬ 
nal  story  of  May  27. 

“There  is  a  little  story  con¬ 
nected  with  the  publication  of 
this  booklet.  . . .  During  the  week 
following  the  publication  of  the 
story,  the  USS  Croatan’s  mail 
clerk  came  to  the  Journal  build¬ 
ing  with  $96  in  dimes,  seeking 
960  copies — one  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  carrier's  personnel. 
Of  course  we  did  not  have  the 
papers.  Hence,  our  decision  to 
republish  the  story  in  booklet 
format  and  present  it  to  the  ship. 

2,000  More 

“A  few  days  later  the  mail 
clerk  returned  and  asked  if  we 
would  have  2,000  additional 
copies  printed  at  the  crew’s  own 
expense.  .  . 

The  booklet  to  which  Seibert 
refers  is  written  by  Staff  Writer 
G.  Y.  Loveridge  and  is  28  pages 
with  cover.  The  center  eight 
pages  are  on  glossy  stock  with 
a  profusion  of  100-line  cuts  of 
the  ship  and  its  people. 

Alois  Vondich  Agcdnl 

LAST  SPRING  Pittsburgh  Post- 

Gazette  Reporter  Ray  Sprigle 
posed  as  a  dumb  Dutchman 
named  Alois  Vondich  and  bought 
over  a  ton  of  black  market  meat, 
10,000  red  points  at  $6  a  thou¬ 
sand,  and  fired  off  a  Federal 
grand  jury  and  Senatorial  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  $16,000,000 
black  marketeering  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Now.  taking  further  advantage 
of  this  reportorial  enterprise  that 
cost  the  newspaper  $2,000,  the 
Post-Gazette  has  issued  a  snappy 
two-color  folder  telling  the  story 
with  results  up  to  date  and  not¬ 
ing  for  advertisers  that  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  editorial 
influence  in  this  market.  The 
plain  envelope  in  which  it 
comes  has  a  card  printed  in  its 
corner  reading:  “Alois  Vondich, 
Black  Marketeer,  P.  O.  Box  957, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa." — which  is  calcu¬ 


lated  to  get  the  most  hardened 
to  open  it. 

This  promotional  piece,  well 
done  and  capitalizing  upon  the 
meritorious  efforts  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  was  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  N.  Lowe. 

Carrier  Problem? 

FROM  Pierre  Martineau  of  the 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Press-Scimitar  comes  a  large 
eight-page  two-color  offset  book¬ 
let  describing  their  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  program  during  the  past 
several  months.  The  folder  went 
to  all  carrier  parents  and  to  civic 
and  school  people  in  Memphis. 
Says  Pierre:  "...  This  enter¬ 
tainment  program  proved  tre¬ 
mendously  successful  in  reduc¬ 
ing  our  carrier  turnover  and 
complaints  about  .service.  .  .  . 
Coupled  with  our  campaign  to 
educate  parents  upon  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  route  work  it  has  reduced 
turnover  in  half  and  given  us 
the  lowest  number  of  service 
complaints  on  record.  .  .  ." 

The  cover  of  the  booklet  is  a 
black  key  made  up  of  a  cut-out 
section  of  a  group  photo  of  car¬ 
rier  boys  on  a  red  background. 
.  .  .  The  title:  “A  Key  To  Success 
— the  well-rounded  program 
which  a  boy  receives  as  a  news¬ 
paper  carrier.”  Pages  two  and 
three  are  devoted  to  route-selling 
copy  and  a  listing  of  five  advan¬ 
tages  of  ne\qp}aper  routes  ( char¬ 
acter  building,  business  training, 
meeting  people,  value  of  money 
and  inspirational  entertainment). 
Pages  four  through  seven  tell 
about  the  city-wide  carrier  meet¬ 
ings  at  which  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer,  Frank  Buck,  Capt.  David 
Anderson  of  China  and  Burma, 
and  magician  John  Booth  ap¬ 
peared.  The  last  page  contains 
testimonials  as  to  the  value  of 
route  work  from  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools  and  the  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

And  while  we’re  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Memphis — another  of  the 
attractive  two-color  pieces  say¬ 
ing  “Tomorrow  is  sooner  than 
you  think”  and  containing  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  sleepy  young  lady 
shutting  off  the  alarm  clock  at 
exactly  8:03  a.m.  is  on  our  desk. 
The  point  is,  of  course,  that  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Memphis  newspa¬ 
pers  is  your  insurance  for  the 
future  if  your  business  is  selling, 
and  that  peace  will  hit  just  as 
hard  as  war  when  it  arrives. 

Joliet  Futiue  Advertised 

FROM  William  Hart,  local  ad 

manager  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Herald-News,  comes  a  bound  re¬ 
print  of  11  5xl6-inch  ads  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Union  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Joliet. 
The  whole  series  proclaims  un¬ 
bounded  faith  in  the  future  of 
that  community. 

Topographically  they  are 


somewhat  buck-eye  and  there 
are  figures  spouting  at  every 
seam_  and  pore  of  the  fabric. 
Despite  this,  because  of  the  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  local  interest,  we’ll 
bet  a  Gallup  check  would  show 
they  did  fairly  well  in  Joliet. 
They’ve  even  partially  converted 
us.  We’ve  never  liked  Joliet 
upon  first  glimpse  because  all 
we’ve  had  were  glimpses — ^from 
train  windows.  But  from  now 
on  we’re  going  to  treat  it  with 
more  respect. 

Los  Angeles  Again 
EVERYTHING  in  California  is 

colossal.  If  they  have  a  movie 
it’s  terrific,  an  earthquake  is  the 
biggest  ever,  and  so  it  is  with 
the  newspapers. 

We  are  amused  with  one  of  the 
latest  issues  of  the  informative 
little  bulletin  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  staff  that  Promotion 
Manager  Bob  Svensson  issues. 
After  carefully  announcing  that 
he  comes  not  to  gild  the  lily  of 
Times  circulation  increase  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  ABC,  Bob 
goes  ahead  as  did  Marc  Antony 
and  proceeds  to  praise  it  any¬ 
way. 

In  1945  Times  circulation 
was  337,474  daily  and  660.491 
Sunday — a  gain  of  117,037  daily 
and  254.127  Sunday  as  compared 
with  March.  1941.  Says  Bob: 
“.  .  .  The  largest  gain  of  any  Los 
Angeles  newspaper — and  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  gain  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  U.S.!” 


Elastic  Stop-Nut  Corp. 
Wins  Advertising  Case 

The  Elastic  Stop-Nut  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  has  the  right  to 
make  sole  use  of  advertising 
matter  showing  a  self-locking 
nut  with  a  red  insert,  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  Illinois 
has  ruled. 

The  decision  upheld  establish¬ 
ment  of  product  distinction  and 
identification  through  advertis¬ 
ing,  usage  and  sales  promotion 
as  a  property  right,  commercial 
signature  and  definite  mark  of 
distinction  for  product  and  com¬ 
pany. 

Other  firms  will  now  be  pro¬ 
hibited  from  publishing  adver¬ 
tising  matter  showing  that  inno¬ 
vation.  The  company’s  advertis¬ 
ing  is  handled  by  Arthur  Kud- 
ner,  Inc. 
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Amanda's  Column 

THE  New  Orleans  (La.)  States 
has  started  a  daily  fashion  col¬ 
umn.  by  Amanda,  and  where-to- 
buy-it  service.  Local  business 
and  society  girls  pose  as  models 
for  the  clothing  selected  in  the 
stores.  Wearing  apparel  is  fea¬ 
tured  three  days  a  week  and 
the  Tuesday.  Thursday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  columns  are  devoted  to 
shopping  tips  on  everything 
from  ice  trays  to  girdle  driers, 
with  cartoon  illustrations. 

EFH  Buttons 

COMPLETE  with  vari-colored 
buttons  to  be  worn  by  par¬ 
ticipants,  the  Emergency  Farm 
Helpers  program  has  the  all-out 
backing  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  with  a 
“Thumbs  Up,  Iowa”  campaign.  A 
four-fold  award  system  includes 
Food  for  Victory  citations,  EFH 
identification  in  accordance  with 
the  number  of  hours  worked  on 
a  farm.  $768  cash  prizes  for  Vic¬ 
tory  Gardens,  and  plaques  for 
company  -  employe  gardens. 
Posters  feature  the  slogan, 
“Pitch  In,  Neighbor.”  Official 
record  books  and  other  para¬ 
phernalia  are  being  provide  by 
the  R  &  T  Food  Production  Edi¬ 
tor. 

Religious  Revivals 
AS  A  MEANS  of  offsetting  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency,  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  is  helping 
to  promote  a  series  of  revival 
meetings  known  as  “Youth  for 
Christ  Saturday  Night  Jubilee.” 
The  one-hour  session  of  Bible 
questions,  community  singing 
and  talks  has  been  drawing  an 
attendance  of  700  to  1,000. 

Siunmer  Showagon 
TO  PROVIDE  entertainment  for 
densely  populated  neighbor¬ 
hoods  on  summer  nights,  the 
Cleveland  (O. )  Press  and  Cleve¬ 
land  Recreation  Division  are 
conducting  a  “Showagon”  tour. 
A  stage  has  been  built  on  a 
truck  chassis,  and  a  public  ad¬ 
dress  system  and  a  band  shell 
have  been  installed.  Amateur 
performers  are  recruited  for  the 
entertainmaint. 
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Senate  Inquiry 
Sought  to  Boost 
Newsprint  Flow 

Washington,  July  3  —  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  has  before  it 
a  resolution  by  Senator  Hugh 
Butler  of  Indiana  calling  for  a 
full  investigation  of  the  shortage 
of  newsprint. 

Expressing  commendation  of 
the  nation’s  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  for  giving  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  free  advertising  to 
various  war  drives.  Senator  But- 
*  ler  introduced  the  resolution 
with  a  statement  concerning  the 
government’s  use  of  newsprint. 

With  the  war  in  Europe  ended, 
he  stated,  it  would  seem  that 
“the  patriotic  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  of  America  could  look  for  a 
respite  in  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age.’’  But  even  a  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigation,  he  added,  will  reveal 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

“Actually,”  he  continued,  “the 
publishers  must  look  forward  to 
greater  shortages,  unless  quick 
action  is  taken  now  by  each  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  charged  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  factors 
affecting  newsprint  production 
or  distribution. 

“Just  the  other  day,  on  June  7, 
one  of  the  largest  newspapers  in 
Nebraska,  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  stated  in  an  editorial 
that  the  government’s  purchases 
of  paper  for  all  purposes  in¬ 
creased  from  124,500  tons  in  1941 
to  1,064,512  tons  in  1944,  attrib¬ 
uting  its  information  to  the  War 
Production  Board, 

“Think  of  it — the  government’s 
use  of  paper  has  increased  eight 
and  one-half  times  in  a  4-year 
interval,  while  private  publish¬ 
ers  were  suffering  more  and 
greater  reduction.  More  than  a 
year  ago,  Augustus  E.  Giegen- 
gack,  the  Public  Printer,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that 
he  did  not  know  of  all  the  paper 
being  used  by»  Uncle  Sam,  be¬ 
cause  much  government  printing 
was  being  done  outside  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  that  done  by  the  armed 
services. 

“I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  other  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  a  careful  investigation  by 
the  Senate  will  not  only  uncover 
abuses  in  the  use  of  paper  by  the 
government,  bungling  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  charge 
of  allocating  newsprint,  and  slow 
action  by  the  agencies  connected 
with  planning  to  relieve  the 
shortage  in  this  nation,  but,  more 
Important  than  these  revelations, 

I  believe  such  an  investigation 
would  work  positively  toward 
increasing  flow  of  newsprint.” 

■ 

Yank  Edition  Folds 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  July  2 — The 
Caribbean  edition  of  Yank,  the 
Army  Weekly,  published  for 
more  than  two  years  from  the 
city  room  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
World  Journal  of  this  city,  re¬ 
cently  closed  its  operations  here. 
Hrst  published  Jan.  16,  1943, 
ttie  Caribbean  edition  was 
Yank’s  first  overseas  publication. 

CDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


Army  Takes  Back 
Casualty  List  Job 

Washington,  July  2 — Begin¬ 
ning  this  week,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  resumed  the  issuance  of 
its  own  casualty  lists.  The  Office 
of  War  Information,  which  for¬ 
merly  mailed  both  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  will  continue 
to  handle  the  latter. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Budget 
ruled  that  OWI  could  not  handle 
casualty  lists  without  charging, 
the  expenses  against  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  the  for¬ 
mer  department  decided  to  dis¬ 
tribute  its  own. 

OWI  claims  its  methods  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  saving  of  140  tons  of 
paper. 


Navy  Launches  Ship 
2  Years  After  Drive 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  2 — ^Al¬ 
most  two  years  since  the  news¬ 
papers  here  put  over  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  $40,000,000  in  War 
Bond  purchases  to  buy  a  new 
U.S.S.  Albany  for  the  Navy, 
the  cruiser  was  launched  Sat¬ 
urday  at  Quincy,  Mass. 

The  ship  project  was  first  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Knickerbocker 
News  in  the  Third  War  Loan 
drive  as  the  theme  of  the  city’s 
bond  campaign.  A.  J.  McDon¬ 
ald,  general  manager  of  the 
Gannett  daily,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  launching  cere¬ 
monies. 

After  keeping  the  cruiser  in 
the  public  eye  since  the  fall 
of  1943,  the  News  faced  a 
puzzle  in  coverage  of  the 
launching,  since  the  ceremony 
was  set  for  Saturday  afternoon 
and  the  News  has  no  Sunday 
edition. 

However,  a  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  was  sent  to  the  shipyard 
Friday  to  get  pictures  of  the 
ship  on  the  way,  and  with  a 
staff  reporter  covered  a  recep¬ 
tion  Friday  night  in  honor  of 
the  sponsors.  ’The  photogra¬ 
pher,  William  Wilson,  and  re¬ 
porter.  Katherine  Van  Epps,  re¬ 
turned  to  Albany  Saturday 
morning  and  a  page  layout  of 
pictures  was  us^. 

■ 

owl's  Cpl.  Tom  lones 
Revealed  os  Newsman 

’The  voice  of  “Corporal  Tom 
Jones,”  speaking  in  German  with 
an  American  accent,  which 
helped  break  down  the  morale  of 
German  troops  on  the  Western 
Front,  was  revealed  last  week 
as  that  of  Richard  Hanser,  New 
York  newspaper  man  and  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Information  field 
representative  assigned  to  duty 
with  SHAEF’s  Psychological 
Warfare  Division. 

Hanser,  who  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  two  weeks  ago  after  two 
years  overseas,  has  worked  for 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Cleveland.  A  native 
of  Buffalo,  he  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Cleveland  Press  and  the 
Buffalo  Times  before  going  to 
New  York  as  assistant  editorial 
director  of  the  Fawcett  Publica¬ 
tions.  He  was  city  editor  of  the 
newspaper  PM  when  he  resigned 
to  join  the  Overseas  Branch  of 
the  OWI. 

for  Jaiy  7.  194S 


'‘‘‘He’s  lost  all  interest  in  figures  since  he 
found  out  ivhy  The  Buffalo  Evening  Nexus* 
IS  ^the  big  paper  in  a  big  market!”^ 
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Ccanpcdgns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 

as  well  as  in  12  national  maga¬ 
zines,  the  campaign  is  in  the 
hands  of  Wesley  Associates.  Ads 
will  feature  ‘‘Hairways,”  with 
illustrations  showing  how  na¬ 
tives  of  tropical  and  t(H>ical 
spots  wear  their  hair. 

Fair  Warning 

THREE  chief  reasons  why 
chances  of  travelers  making 
an  east-west  plane  trip  today 
without  a  priority  are  not  good 
are  being  relayed  to  the  public 
by  Transcontinental  &  West¬ 
ern  Air,  Inc.,  this  week  via  large 
size  newspaper  ads.  The  in¬ 
formative  insertions  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear  currently  in  42 
newspapers  in  33  on-line  cities. 
The  message  is  signed  by  TWA’s 
president.  Jack  Frye.  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

PR's  Scoop 

FR  CORP.,  manufacturer  of 
photographic  and  X-Ray  chem¬ 
icals,  is  inaugurating  a  cam¬ 
paign  on  its  newly  developed 
soapless  crystal  product.  Scoop. 
In  New  York  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers  only,  until  distribution  can 
be  expanded,  ads  are  running 
weekly  in  513  and  250-line  sizes. 
Copy  advises  housewives  of  the 
new  way  to  wash  dishes,  not 
with  soap  but  with  Scoop, 
which  is  “safe  on  hands,  pro¬ 
duces  suds  and  cleans  better 
than  soap.”  Norman  A  Mack  & 
Co.  directs  the  account. 

Better  to  Give 

BECAUSE  research  shows  that 
pipes  are  many  times  bought 
by  women  for  men  Lord  Daven¬ 
port  Pipes,  Ltd.,  in  August  will 
break  precedent  with  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  directed  toward 
the  purchaser  of  feminine  gra¬ 
der.  Using  full  page  ads  in  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  in  new.q;>apers 
in  large  U.  S.  cities  throughout 
the  country  the  company  fea¬ 
tures  such  heads  as  “Lord  Dav¬ 
enport  pipes  are  better  to  give — 
better  to  get”  or  “A  very  special 
gift  for  a  very  special  man.” 
Illustrations  will  concern  not  an 
array  of  pipes  but  such  subjects 
as  a  girl  in  a  man’s  arms.  Stores 
carrying  the  lines  are  listed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  insertions  ap¬ 
pearing  in  their  territory.  The 
ads  will  appear  monthly.  Via 
Raymond  l^iiector  Co. 

Straub  Series 

W.  F.  STRAUB  &  CO.,  Chicago. 

is  running  a  new  campaign  in 
New  York  and  Eastern  news¬ 
papers  featuring  its  Honey  Mel¬ 
lowed  Prune  Juice.  S.  Duane 
Lyon,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Ready  to  Go 

SCHEDULING  an  aggressive 
newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  immediate  testing  in 
the  New  York  area,  Camco 
Products,  Inc.,  launched  this 
week  a  new  trafiSc  appliance 
which  makes  feasible  the  cook¬ 
ing  of  a  complete  meal  right  on 
the  dining  room  table.  The 
hot  plate,  known  as  the  Portable 
Cloverleaf  Table  Range,  will  re¬ 
tail  at  $24.75,  with  an  initial  pro¬ 


duction  of  around  100,000 
planned  within  the  first  year. 
In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
series,  trade  paper,  direct  mail, 
magazine  and  radio  promotions 
vdll  be  undertaken.  Indicating 
that  a  high  unit  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  to  assure  immediate 
consumer  acceptance  and  de¬ 
mand  has  been  established,  the 
company  reports  that  a  full- 
dress  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  instituted  as  soon 
as  distribution  is  complete.  Hill 
Advertising  is  the  agency. 

Forward  Looking 
HAMILTON  RADIO  CORP.  is 
preparing  a  campaign  for  its 
Olympic  Radio  line  that  will  be 
released  as  soon  as  production 
of  civilian  sets  begins.  News¬ 
papers,  ^ot  radio  and  trade 
papers  will  be  used.  The  agency 
is  Sherman  K.  Ellis,  Inc. 

Dailies  Added 

NATIONAL  DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS  CORP.,  has 
stepped  up  promotion  on  its  new 
Mount  Vernon  blend  with  the 
addition  of  a  comprenhensive 
list  of  metropolitan  dailies  in 
29  Eastern  cities.  The  series 
of  800  and  400  line  insertions 
currently  scheduled  to  run  into 
early  fall,  is  a  pen  and  ink  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  current  four-color 
magazine  campaign.  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

To  Business  Men 
USING  80  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Nation’s  Busi¬ 
ness  will  start  next  week  a  cam¬ 
paign  featuring  the  theme,  “Na¬ 
tion’s  Business  is  read  by  more 
business  men  than  any  other 
business  magazine.”  Ads  will 
appear  four  times  a  month.  One 
ad  each  month  will  highlight 
various  articles  in  the  current 
issue.  Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law  is  the  agency. 

Retailers'  Wind-Up 
A  GROUP  of  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  retailers  cooperatively 
sponsored  a  full-page  ( tabloid 
size)  ad  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  last  Sunday  as  a  final  boost 
to  the  Seventh  War  Loan  Drive. 
“Come  on  New  York,”  copy  read. 
“Let’s  all  buy  just  one  more  E 
Bond.  ’The  retail  stores  of  New 
York  urge  you  to  one  last  great 
effort  in  these  last  seven  days 
of  the  Seventh  War  Loan.”  ’The 
stores  contributed  similar  ads  to 
the  Times  and  the  Tribune  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  drive. 

Agency  Appointments 
POPULAR  HOME  PRODUCTS, 
INC.,  recently  organized  to 
acquire  ownership  of  nationally 
advertised  drug  products,  to 
Raymond  Spector,  Inc.  .  .  .  W.  F. 
McLaughlin  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
packer  of  Manor  House  coffee 
and  tea,  to  Sherman  &  Mar¬ 
quette,  Inc.,  Chicago;  new  pub¬ 
lication  and  radio  compaign 
plans  in  preparation  to  be  re¬ 
leased  Sept.  1.  .  .  .  The  Province 
or  Bengal  to  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son.  Calcutta,  to  direct  its  food 
and  fuel  rationing  campaign. 

Lawrence  Laboratories  to  A. 
W.  Lewin  Co.,  newspapers,  on 
Sulfoaon,  a  new  shampoo. 


consultant  in  Detroit  on  tech- 
Among  Advertising  Folk  nical  manuals  for  the  armed 

forces,  to  art  director  of  Florez, 
Phillips  &  Clark,  Detroit.  .  .  . 
Irwin  L.  Bogin  from  Arthur 
Kudner  Co.,  to  Hirshon-Gar- 
field,  as  production  manager. 

Alicia  Ann  Fogarty,  from  re¬ 
search  department.  Young  & 
Rubicam.  to  research  depart¬ 
ment,  Ralph  H.  Jones  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  .  .  .  Louise  Smith  Tay¬ 
lor  from  William  Hart  Adler, 
Inc.,  as  production  manager,  to 
Goldman  &  Gross  in  the  same 
capacity.  .  .  .  Kathryn  Boyd 
from  art  director,  Castner-Knott 
Co.,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  and  Doro- 
Hyde  Tinsman  thy  Davich.  from  Montgomery 

Ward  and  Macy’s.  to  the  Lew 
Federal  Executives  Advertising  Co.  as  art 

ROBERT  TINSMAN  has  re-  SHWHAM^fr^m  Ex  Lax 

count  executive.  Paul  J. 

hnnln  Hot  Herold,  formerly  in  the  invest- 

nocot  scucrity  business  to  Albert 
Frank-Guenther  Law  as  man- 


the  agency  to  head  up  its  active 
management. 


ager  of  the  new  business  de¬ 
partment.  .  .  .  Helen  Egert  to 


Mr.  Tinsman  was  president  of  Spector  Co  Inb 

Federal  for  37  years.  He  was  one  ‘f  resea^h  diSr  and 
of  the  founders  of  the  agency  the  agency’s  new  affiliate, 

and  an  early  participant  m  the  ggert  Research  Associates,  Inc. 


development  of  the  AAAA. 

New  to  the  organization.  Mr 


.  .  .  Francis  L.  Cooper,  from 
Fairchild  Publications,  Los  An- 


Hyde  served  as  vice-pr^ident  to  manager,  Hugo  Scheib- 

and  director  of  McCann-Erick-  *  ^ 

son,  Inc.,  for  the  past  six  years.  S®"  Francisco - 

Prior  to  that,  he  was  vice-presi-  r;, 

dent  and  director  of  J.  M.  t  * 

Mathes,  Inc.,  and  at  one  time  FRANK  MARSHALL  MOORE  to 


was  associated  with  Curtis  Pub-  relations  depart- 

lishing  Co  ment,  Ketchum,  MacLeod  and 

Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  after 

Heads  New  York  Office 

T/-WTTXT  1.  1-  J  War  II,  serving  last  as  a  captain 

JOHN  TOIGO  has  been  uain^  commanding  the  Third  Photo- 

vice-president  in  charge  of  the  graphic  Laboratory  Unit  at 
New  York  office  of  DArcy  Ad-  Kandy,  Ce^n,  in  the  CBI  the- 
vertising  He  was  formerly  atgr  of  operations.  He  was  for- 

merly  night  editor  of  the  City 
^rd  &  Thomas,  Batten,  Barton.  Bureau  of  Chicago  and  on 

Durstine  &  Oraorn,  Inc.;  and  jjjg  rewrite  desk  of  the  Chicago 
Campbell-Ewald,  Inc.,  as  account  Tribune. 


executive  and  copy  chief. 

John  Young  Brown,  vlce- 


Maj.  John  H.  Caron,  director 
of  sales  promotion  of  Chrysler 


president,  will  ^  first  assistant  Division  of  Chrysler  Corp.  prior 
to  Mr.  Toigo.  Other  personnel  enlistment  in  the  Army 

changes  announced  in^ude:  Ed  Xir  Corps  in  1M2,  to  advertis- 
Sherry,  formerly  of  Grey  Ad-  manager  of.the  division, 
yertising,  to  the  copy  staflf;  ft.  Mark  Mulcahy.  formerly 


omerry,  lormeriy  oi  i^rey  aq-  manager  of.the  division, 
yertising,  to  the  copy  staff;  ft.  Mark  Mulcahy,  formerly 
^uis  Bracra  formerly  of  the  of  the  News  and  Features  Divl- 
NetD  York  Tim^.  account  ex-  sion  of  OWI  to  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co., 
ecutive;  Mary  Phuxius,  R.  H.  Detroit. 

Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.  copy  stoff;  J.  Edward  Bernfeld,  recently 
I^ON  Kinsella  of  the  Atlanta  honorably  discharged  from  the 
office  and  ^hn  Jay  Johns  of  me  Army,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
St.  Louis  ofifice  transferred  to  the  president  of  Brown  &  Graven- 
copy  staff;  Dean  Coyle,  former-  son. 

ly  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  named  - ^ - 

assistant  art  director,  and  Bern-  i  ■  |  ~w 

HARD  Telkamp,  formerly  with  L  _  vL  a  m 

Colliers,  to  the  staff.  ^  Hf  A  In 

Whitaker  to  E  &  E  ^  I  I  I  ^ 

RALPH  WHITAKER  to  Kenyon  h  ■  ■  ■  raM 

&  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  in  an  execu-  ■  H  H 

tive  capacity.  He  was  formerly  I  HJ  HI  H'  HJ  H  ^ 

with  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  .  .  .  ;  |  _ H 

Robert  D.  Spahn  from  M.  H. 

Hackett  Co.  to  vice-president, 

Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.  Before  JU|  ATD  I Y 

joining  the  Hackett  agency  Mr.  ^ 

Spahn  was  vice-president,  Crl-  nm.  ■■■  DDCCC 

terion  Advertising  Co.  IvIft/ULUIIMw  rKB99 

In  New  Spots  Hydrovltc,  Direct  Pressure  Type 

A.  DOUGLAS  FOLGER  to  direc-  .  .  .  , 

tor  of  marketing  research.  Write  for  illustrated  buiteHn 
Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.  He  has  been 
associated  with  E.  R.  Squibb  & 

Son,  General  Motors  Acceptance 
Corp.,  and  Zonite  Co.  .  .  .  Har¬ 
old  F.  Murphy,  formerly  art 
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W-  H,  Ogden, 
S-H  Press 
Expert,  Dies 

Cleveland,  July  2 — Walter  H. 
Ogden,  66,  superintendent  of  the 
pressroom  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  mechanical  advisor  to  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
and  widely-known  expert  on  the 
operation  of  the  newspaper 
press,  died  here  suddenly  last 
night  of  a  heart  attack. 

Under  Mr.  Ogden’s  supervi¬ 
sion,  Scripps-Howard  last  week 
installed  a  new  set  of  giant 
presses  at  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post.  Mr.  Ogden  had  di¬ 
rected  most  of  the  important  me¬ 
chanical  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  for  Scripps-Howard. 

During  a  career  as  a  pressman 
that  began  in  1898,  Mr.  Ogden 
invented  several  improvements 
in  press  operation.  Notable 
among  them  was  a  web  roll  con¬ 
trol  for  feeding  paper.  It  pro¬ 
vides  automatic  tension  control 
which  had  been  a  problem  for 
years,  and  permits  changing 
rolls  without  stopping  the 
presses. 

Since  he  came  to  the  Press  in 
1918,  Mr.  Ogden  had  gained  a 
considerable  reputation  in  his 
field.  He  starts  his  life  work 
on  a  German-language  newspa¬ 
per  in  Cincinnati,  where  he 
worked  12  hours  every  Saturday 
night  for  $1. 

He  went  from  that  one-night- 
a-week  apprenticeship,  where  he 
folded  3,000  supplements,  put  up 
the  mail  and  “flew  the  press’’  to 
the  Cincinnati  Post,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  paper,  where  he 
worked  for  16  years.  Then  he 
spent  four  years  in  the  press¬ 
room  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
going  from  there  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 

In  his  long  experience  with 
newspaper  presses,  Mr.  Ogden 
saw  the  growth  of  the  press 
from  its  flatbed  stage,  turning 
out  12,000  four-page  papers  an 
hour,  to  the  giant  rotary,  with 
an  hourly  capacity  of  42,000 
newspapers  of  48  pages. 


PERRY  F.  POWERS,  86,  former 

publisher  of  the  Cadillac 
(Mich.)  News,  and  at  one  time 
auditor  general  of  Michigan, 
died  June  29  in  Cadillac  after  a 
short  illness.  He  was  a  former 
president  of  the  state  board  of 
education  and  also  had  served 
as  state  labor  commissioner. 

Hugh  Hughes,  74,  former  as¬ 
sociate  editor  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press, 
who  retired  in  1938,  died  June 
29  in  Utica.  He  was  ^itor  of  the 
Orych,  national  Welsh  weekly, 
and  served  two  terms  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Eisteddfod 
Assn,  of  America. 

Victor  Davis,  40,  sports  writer 
lor  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News, 
died  at  his  desk  June  27  in 
tellas.  He  had  been  with  the 
Hews  25  years. 

Holger  H.  Rhodeen,  50,  adver- 
tbing  manager  of  the  Manistee 


(Mich.)  News- Advocate,  died 
recently. 

C.  Armand  Packard,  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Packard-Neff  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Detroit,  died 
June  26. 

Charles  H.  Parrish,  59,  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  man  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  Indiana  state 
departments,  died  June  27.  He 
was  city  editor  of  the  Greens- 
burg  (Ind.)  News  for  12  years. 

Fred  J.  Lawrence,  87,  for  18 
years  a  member  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  editorial  staff 
prior  to  establishing  a  printing 
business  in  1900,  died  June  25. 

Perry  F.  Powers,  86,  former 
publisher  of  the  Cadillac  ( Mich. ) 
Evening  News,  onetime  editor 
of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Ypsi- 
lantian  and  onetime  mayor  of 
Cadillac  and  Michigan  State 
Labor  Commissioner,  died  June 
29. 

Robert  T.  Fredericks,  47, 
amusement  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  for  five  years, 
who  was  formerly  a  cowboy, 
gold  prospector,  and  World  War 
I  flier,  died  recently  after  a 
brief  illness.  In  his  newspaper 
career  he  was  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  News  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Miami  Daily 
News. 

Miss  Bessie  L.  James,  press 
representative  of  Canadian  Pa- 
fic  Railway  at  Chicago  since 
1932,  died  there  June  30. 

Frank  J.  Murphy,  54,  Phila¬ 
delphia  court  news  reporter  for 
the  last  35  years,  died  suddenly 
July  1  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I. 

George  A.  ’Thompson  3d,  45, 
reporter  for  the  past  20  years 
on  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  died 
June  30. 

Robert  A.  Miller,  69,  for  many 
years  artist  with  the  old  Los 
Angeles  Express,  died  June  25. 

Howard  E.  Sands,  82,  former 
editor  of  the  City  News  Bureau 
in  New  York,  di^  June  27.  TTie 
City  News  Bureau  closed  in 
1942,  when  it  was  supplanted  by 
a  local  service  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

Joseph  Edward  Norment,'  87, 
former  Darlington,  S.  C.  news¬ 
paper  man,  died  June  28  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  He  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Darlington  News 
and  Press  for  many  years. 

Oscar  ’Thompson,  57,  music 
critic  for  the  New  York  Sun  for 
the  past  eight  years  and  former 
member  of  the  music  staffs  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  and 
New  York  Times,  died  July  3  in 
New  York.  From  1936  to  1943 
he  edited  the  magazine  Musical 
Americana. 

Died  in  Service 

Prc.  Richard  W.  Moore,  23, 
grandson  of  the  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer  and  son  of  Mrs.  Edith 
Pulitzer  Moore,  was  killed  in 
action  on  Okinawa  June  19.  His 
brother,  Pfc.  William  S.  Moore, 
Jr.,  was  killed  in  France. 

■ 

Pyle  Copy  Sells  Bonds 

An  Ernie  Pyle  manuscript  do¬ 
nated  by  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  resulted  in  the  sale  of 
$50,000  worth  of  war  bonds  at 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 
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The  Worry  Clinic 

- Dr.  George  W.  Crane - ~- 


Mary  rates  an  “A”  grade  in 
her  kitchen  technique,  but 
dese^ea  a  “D”  grade  in  Se¬ 
ductive  science  and  Betlroom 
Artistry. 

CASE  F-294:  Mary  B.,  aged  32, 
is  the  attractive  mother  of  three 
children. 


“My  problem  must  be  very 
common  to  you.  Dr.  Crane,”  she 
began  our  interview,  “for  I  have 
a  husband  who  is  infatuated 
with  a  young  woman  at  the 
office. 

"We  have  been  ideally  happy, 
or  so  I  always  thoi^ht,  until  I 
learned  about  this  affair.  It  had 
been  going  on  for  six  months 
before  I  finally  knew  positively 
what  was  wrong. 

“My  husband  is  a  wonderful 
man.  and  I  love  him.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  crazy  about  him.  I  have 
tried  to  be  a  good  wife,  and  have 
kept  my  home  clean  and  have 
always  served  him  excellent 
meals. 

“He  says  I  am  the  best  house¬ 
keeper  and  mother  that  he  ever 
saw.  But  still  he  succumbed  to 
the  appeal  of  a  girl  of  19.  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do!” 

KITCHEN  GRADE  “A” 

Being  an  excellent  mother  or 
housekeeper,  is  of  tremendous 
credit  to  a  woman,  but  those 
functions  are  only  part  of  what 
is  required  in  a  successful  wife. 

If  your  husband  becomes  in¬ 
fatuated  with  another  woman, 
you  have  probably  fallen  down 
In  your  role  as  seductive  mate 
and  sex  partner. 

Maybe  you  didn’t  originally 
select  as  wisely  as  you  should 
have  when  you  consented  to 


marry  him.  Maybe  he  was  a 
spoiled  brat,  idolized  by  a  doting 
mama,  who  let  him  get  away 
with  selfish  tantrums  and  im- 
sportsmanlike  behavior. 

For  it  takes  two  good  women 
to  make  a  good  husband,  and 
the  first  is  his  mother!  If  she 
fails  to  educate  and  housebreak 
her  son  so  he  is  good  marriage 
material,  then  an  angel  from 
heaven  might  not  make  a  success 
of  such  a  marriage. 

But  Mary’s  husband  must  be 
a  pretty  good  sort,  for  she  loves 
him  and  so  do  his  children. 

Like  Martha  in  the  Bible, 
however,  she  became  too  pre¬ 
occupied  with  secondary  things. 
She  studied  cook  books  and 
balanced  menus  till  she  could 
completely  satisfy  his  gastric 
appetite,  but  she  forgot  that  a 
married  man’s  primary  appetite 
is  sexual. 


BEDROOM  GRADE  “D" 

Her  kitchen  technique  was 
excellent,  but  she  gets  a  failure 
or  “D”  in  bedroom  artistry! 

As  a  home  economics  graduate 
of  a  leading  university,  Mary 
has  done  her  school  credit,  but 
she  has  failed  as  a  wife,  despite 
her  savory  meals  and  good 
housekeeping. 

Won’t  you  wives  please  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  bedroom 
is  the  place  where  you  lose  your 
husbands;  not  the  kitchen! 

Won’t  you  ultimately  believe 
me  when  I  tell  you  your  hus¬ 
band  is  usually  much  more 
assionate  than  vou  are,  so  just 
ecause  you  feel  contented  and 
happy  in  your  marital  relation¬ 
ships.  doesn’t  mean  that  he  does? 

The  average  husband  doesn’t 
pick  a  wife  in  order  to  get  a 
cook,  laundress  or  housekeeper. 

He  marries  you  because  you 
thrill  him  physically.  Then  why 
don’t  you  keep  thrilling  him 
physically  as  long  as  you  live? 

Why  do  you  soon  become 
slaves  of  cook  books  and  kitchen 
recipes,  when  your  bedroom 
artistry  is  the  essential  insur¬ 
ance  for  happy  marriage? 

Get  wise  to  yourselves,  there¬ 
fore,  and  put  first  things  first. 
A  fat,  tired  wife  in  the  bedroom 
is  automatically  heading  for  a 
“D”  grade  in  Seductive  science, 
even  though  she  rates  an  “A” 
in  the  kitchen. 


WOMEN  PREFER  MALE  COLUMNISTS 

The  averare  woman  has  more  confidence  in  a  male  doctor  than  in 
a  female  physician  or  dentist. 

She  also  prefers  a  MALE  newspaper  advisor  like  Dr.  Crane,  whose 
M.D.  and  Ph.D.  add  authority  to  his  terse  counsel.  Over  300  colleges 
have  adopted  his  textbook. 

tVho  but  this  famous  educator  and  doctor  holds  the  scientific  pres¬ 
tige  to  give  wives  Case  F-294T  When  Dr.  Crane  dissects  marriage 
problems,  he  PREVENTS  divorce.  He  helps  children  grow  up  with 
BOTH  parente  TOGETHER. 

Order  his  column  from  Hopkins  or  King  Features  Syndicates. 


(Advert  It  tiwit) 
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By  ProL  Roscoa  dlard 

Graduat*  School  of  loumaliam,  Columbia  Univemity,  N.  Y. 


Sports  As  Belles  Lettres 

BEST  SPORTS  STORIES  of  1944: 
With  the  year’s  best  sports  photo¬ 
graphs,  edited  by  Irving  T.  Marsh 
and  Mward  Ehre.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton.  333  pp.  $3. 

DESPITE  Franklin  P.  Adams’ 

protest  that  this  collection  has 
nothing  in  it  aibout  pool  or 
poker,  “Best  Sports  Stories  of 
1944’’  is  an  eyeful  of  giftedly 
written  sports  coverage,  and  16 
action  pictures  that  do  a  swell 
reporting  job  of  their  own  for 
some  of  its  most  dramatic  mo¬ 
ments. 

It  is  right  to  note.  I  think, 
that  the  54  pieces  are  coverage, 
not  merely  readable  writing. 
We  point  a  lot,  and  justiiiaibly, 
to  Paul  Gallico,  Damon  Runyon, 
Ring  Lardner,  Bob  Considine, 
and  the  city  roomful  of  others 
who  have  graduated  ( of  all 
words!!)  from  the  pressbox  of 
grandstand  or  stadium  into  the 
ivory  bedroom-and-toatti  of  lit¬ 
erature. 

But,  for  all  its  blessedly 
greater  freedom  of  style  and 
opinion,  sports  writing  is  fun¬ 
damentally  another  reporting 
job.  It  has  special  problems 
and  different  emphases.  But 
the  sports  writer  stands  square¬ 
ly  on  news-gathering  inesca- 
pables.  A  pressbox  is  no  cheer¬ 
ing  section  of  key-clacking 
phrasemakers;  it  is  a  work¬ 
room.  And  this  book  shows 
that  a  big  part  of  its  superb 
writing  is  the  painstaking  dig¬ 
ging  for  facts,  the  rich  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  held,  sound  critical 
judgment,  and  the  plain  ac¬ 
curate  reporting  that  every  re¬ 
porter  works  with. 

No  Shortcuts 

W.  P.  Beazell  of  the  old  New 
York  World,  used  to  say,  “There 
is  more  universal  reader- 
interest  in  the  sports  columns 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
modern  new^>aper.’’  The  boom¬ 
erang  in  that  is  that  a  lot  of 
these  readers  have  just  come 
from  the  event.  They  know 
the  rules  and  a  lot  about  the 
history  of  the  sport.  You  can’t 
play  loosely  with  the  modern 
fan. 

“It  doesn’t  take  the  public 
long,”  Grantland  Rice  says,  “to 
get  wise  to  a  sloppy  sports 
writer.  Such  a  writer  cannot 
last.”  Sports  readers  are  Mon¬ 
day  morning  quarterbacks. 
They  hold  a  sports  reporter  to 
accuracy  and  completeness. 
They  expect  him  to  be  an 
expert. 

It  is  a  joy  to  watch  these 
qualities  in  this  collection.  The 
Allison  Danzigs,  Jack  Wades, 
and  C.  E.  McBrides  start  re¬ 
porting  long  before  they  go  to 
the  event.  They  arm  them¬ 
selves  with  thumbnail  sketches 
of  contestants,  records  of  fields 
and  past  performances;  talk 
with  players  and  coaches  and 
trainers.  They  scrutinize 
crowds  and  weather  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  eye. 

At  the  last  bell,  the  sports 


writer  has  no  trouble  getting 
his  car  out  of  the  twisting 
chaos  of  traffic:  he  isn’t  any¬ 
where  near  ready  to  leave.  At 
the  showers,  he  questions  a 
tackle  about  what  happened  in 
the  third  quarter,  a  fighter  in 
the  dressing  room,  a  jockey  or 
trainer  in  the  paddock.  He  digs 
and  digs.  He  gets  complete 
and,  if  possible,  exclusive  de¬ 
tail.  He  is  a  reporter  before 
he  can  be  a  writer. 

In  this  1944  collection,  Irving 
T.  Marsh,  assistant  sports  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Edward  Ehre  have 
edited  last  year’s  stories.  With 
three  judges,  they  picked  A1 
Laney’s  yarn  of  Sammy  Lang¬ 
ford’s  present  plight  in  a  back 
room  in  Harlem  as  the  best 
story  (E&P,  Feb.  5.  ’44,  p.  12). 
and  the  picture  of  a  happy  fan 
feeding  his  defense-plant  or¬ 
phaned  baby  in  the  sweating 
stands  at  a  dramatic  moment 
in  a  big  league  game.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  by  Phil  Dion  of  the 
Detroit  Times. 

Sammy  Langford,  the  old 
Boston  Tar  Baby,  was  one  of 
the  ring’s  boxing  greats.  He 
was  a  great  sportsman,  too. 
His  yowling  public  loved  him 
and  worshipp^  him.  His  long, 
hairy  arms  hung  to  his  knees 
when  he  stood  in  his  corner 
grinning,  and  did  amazing  and 
explosive  things  thereafter. 

Up  and  Down  Harlem 

Then  he  dropped  out  of  the 
ring  and  out  of  public  con¬ 
sciousness.  A1  Laney  heard 
that  he  was  somewhere  in  New 
York's  Harlem,  blind  and 
hungry  and  forgotten.  For 
days,  A1  tramped  up  and  down 
Lenox  Avenue.  125th  Street, 
124th  Street,  139th  Street,  and 
that  strangely  dingy  Harlem- 
end  of  fabulous  Fifth  Avenue. 
Zoot  -  suited  ^ecimens  looked 
blank  and  asked,  “Who  he?” 
A  dozen  old-timers  said  Sam 
was  dead. 

But  the  reporter  found  him. 
Old  Sam  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  a  bed  listening  to  his 
little  radio.  He  was  old,  and 
blind  and  penniless.  A1  had 
felt  his  way  down  the  unlit 
corridor  to  what  was  once 
Sammy  Langford  of  the  arc 
lights,  the  roar  of  acclaim,  the 
famous  Langford  punch  that 
crashed,  stiff-armed  and  lethal, 
like  a  horizontal  pile-driver  on 
the  loose. 

“You  come  to  see  old  Sam?” 
he  asked  with  wonder  in  his 
low,  melodious  voice.  “Old 
Sam  ain’t  no  good  any  more. 
You  ever  see  me  fight?” 

A1  Laney  wrote  a  simple  mov¬ 
ing  story  that  told  itself.  That 
was  Jan.  10,  1944.  Between 
then  and  Christmas  he  conduct¬ 
ed  a  campaign  to  establish  a 
trust  fund  for  this  great  old 
Negro  boxer.  Approximately 
$10,000  was  contributed  by 
readers  of  the  article.  And 
for  the  Christmas  morning  edi¬ 
tion  A1  Laney  wrote  the  second 
part  of  his  $500  prize  sports 


story,  “A  Dark  Man  Laughs.” 

“To  hear  Sam  iaugh  and  sing 
now  is  one  of  the  most  profound 
Christmas  experiences  a  man 
can  have,”  Laney  wrote.  “He 
cannot  see  the  decorations  or 
the  candlelight.  But  they  make 
a  very  great  difference  to  him. 
Sam  is  by  no  means  a  religious 
man  in  the  conventional  sense, 
but  we  wondered  last  night 
how  many  men  there  are  who 
understand  as  well  as  Sam  the 
real  meaning  of  Christmas. 

"  ‘Chief,’  he  said,  ‘this  gonna 
be  the  best  Christmas  I  ever 
had.  Maybe  you  could  put  it  in 
the  paper.’ 

“For  Sam  has  a  simple  faith 
in  the  power  of  the  press,” 
Laney  wrote.  It  plaudited  him 
when  he  was  the  greatest  fighter 
of  them  all;  it  sought  him  out 
and  lifted  him  to  his  feet  years 
later  when  he  was  down  and 
forgotten. 

It  recalls  the  sports  story  of 
another  Negro  athlete.  It  isn’t 
in  this  collection,  because  the 
collection  is  of  1944.  But  it 
could  be  in  a  collection  of  news¬ 
paper  ironies  for  this  month  as 
President  Truman  goes  to  Ger¬ 
many — the  story  of  Jesse  Owens 
at  the  Berlin  Olympics  in  1936. 
For  this  book  is  valuable  be¬ 
cause  it  puts  into  permanent 
print  some  of  the  great  mo¬ 
ments  of  sport.  And  the  story 
of  Jesse  Owens  is  typical  of  the 
American  tradition. 

The  Argonne  in  the  last  war, 
Normandy  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  in  this  one,  were  partly 
won  on  diamonds  and  gridirons 
of  America.  And  Owens,  a  quiet 
youngster,  went  to  Berlin  in  ’36 
to  represent  his  country  in  the 
cleanness  and  fineness  of  inter¬ 
national  sport. 

It  was  after  three  years  of 
Hitler  and  Jesse  wasn’t  popu¬ 
lar  —  except  with  his  team¬ 
mates,  all  the  non-Hitlerian 
spectators,  and  the  athletes  of 
every  non-Nazi  nation.  The 
English  loved  him.  He  held  the 
world’s  record  for  the  running 
broad  jump,  and  there  was  a 
good  chance  he  would  raise  it. 
He  had  already  scored  two 
firsts.  A  third  would  give  him 
an  Olympic  Triple,  something 
for  sports  writers  to  cable  home 
about. 

Jesse  had  run  the  preliminary 
heats  of  the  100-meter  and  the 
200-meter  dashes.  He  was  tired; 
nervously  exhausted.  He  fouled 
his  first  jump.  Then  he  fouled 
again.  He  had  one  more  chance 
to  make  a  decent  leap,  or  not 
even  qualify  in  the  sport  in 
which  he  was  world  champion. 

By  Instinct 

He  got  set  for  his  last  try,  and 
there  were  hisses  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  stands.  Reporters’  faces 
were  white  and  tense.  And 
they  saw  Owens  look  quietly,  a 
full  half  minute,  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag.  They  saw  him  do  it. 
And  they  saw  him  turn  around 
and  run  down  the  lane.  Most 
of  the  way  his  eyes  were  closed. 
He  jumped  by  instinct.  And  he 
hit  the  board  just  right.  When 
they  measured,  he  had  broken 
his  own  world’s  record  with  a 
leap  of  26  feet,  5V5  inches.  It 
was  a  foot  farther  than  the  sec¬ 
ond  man. 

Perhaps  that  has  something  to 
do  with  the  cricket  fields  of 
Eton,  the  sandlot  games  of  48 


states  in  America,  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge,  and  with  the  sham¬ 
bles  that  is  now  Berlin  and  its 
hisses.  Certainly  It  is  a  story  to 
be  remembered  as  the  world 
and  the  Olympics  and  other 
good  things  begin  again. 

There  is  a  whole  section  in 
this  book  about  sports  in  the 
present  war.  There  is  the  sto^ 
of  the  interrupted  ball  game  in 
Africa.  With  two  on  in  the 
eighth,  the  score  tied,  came  the 
order  to  go  out  on  a  bombing 
mission.  They  piled  into  a  Fort¬ 
ress,  dropped  curves  into  an 
enemy  concentration,  came  back 
and  ran  out  of  their  plane  to 
the  ball  diamond. 

But  the  men  who  had  been 
cm  base  when  the  game  recessed 
had  not  come  back.  Nobody  felt 
much  like  playing  after  that 
But  nobody  wanted  to  quit, 
either.  ’The  game  must  go  on. 
So  they  put  a  couple  of  replace 
ments  on  second  and  third,  and 
baseball  continued  in  Tunisia. 

There  are  11  stories  on  base¬ 
ball;  the  funniest  second-day 
story  on  boxing  I  ever  read,  and 
two  others;  two  each  on  track 
and  field,  hockey,  and  golf;  one 
each  on  tennis,  skiing,  bowling, 
hunting,  fishing,  and  yachting, 
and  12  on  sports  in  war. 

Religion  in  the  News 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FOR 
CHURCHES  by  Stewart  Harral. 
New  York:  Abinjfdon  -  Cokesbury 
Press.  136  pp.  $1. 

GUY  SHIPLER,  who  once 

worked  with  Marlen  Pew  on 
the  Boston  Traveler,  and  won 
the  Missouri  Award  for  being 
the  best  church  editor  in  the 
country,  says  that  readable 
righteousness  and  the  church 
are  one  of  the  biggest  news 
stories  in  America  but  probably 
the  worst  handled  story  in  the 
world. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  runs  a 
religious  editorial  every  week 
The  distribution  of  those  edi 
torials  in  book  form  has  run 
into  thousands. 

Sevellon  Brown,  brilliant  edl 
tor  of  the  Providence  Journal 
devotes  a  great  deal  of  space 
to  the  church  story.  “The  re¬ 
ligious  way  of  life,”  he  says,  “Is 
a  community  need.  So  the  Jour¬ 
nal  has  develop^  a  department 
of  general  service  to  this  com¬ 
mon  interest.” 

But  Guy  Shipler  and  Stewart 
Harral  are  right;  the  church 
story  is  handled  with  a  genius 
for  dullness.  Much  of  the  fault 
lies  with  church  people  who 
handle  church  news.  So  Halral 
has  written  this  book  to  help 
them. 

It  is  called  “Public  Relations 
for  Churches,”  and  no  doubt  it 
is.  But  a  lot  of  sound  advice  in 
the  little  volume  about  the  news 
potential  of  the  church  is  as 
good  for  news  editors  and 
church  reporters  as  for  minis¬ 
ters.  And  Harral’s  section  on 
public  relations  is  one  of  the  best 
discussions  of  that  infant  prod¬ 
igy  of  the  writing  and  psycho¬ 
logical  world  that  I  have  seen 
in  any  book. 

One  interesting  bit  of  advice 
Mr.  Harral  gives  is  that  minis¬ 
ters  are  better  news  when  they 
lend  their  efforts  to  worth¬ 
while  community  affairs,  really 
work  on  their  sermons,  and  let 
the  editor  publish  the  news¬ 
paper. 
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Harold  Denny, 
Correspondent 
Of  Times,  Dies 

Harold  Denny,  56.  New  York 
Times  war  correspondent,  who 
returned  a  month  ago  from  cov¬ 
ering  the  First  Army  front  in 
Europe,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
rJuly  3  while  vacationing  in  his 
birthplace,  Des  Moines,  la. 

The  veteran  Times  reporter 
narrowly  escaped  death  on  the 
Western  Front  when  he  v.’as  in¬ 
jured  last  Dec.  23  during  a  Ger¬ 
man  offensive. 

Early  in  the  war,  when  Denny 
was  with  the  British  Army  at 
Tobruk,  he  was  captured  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Nazis  for 
seven  months  before  being  re¬ 
leased  in  an  exchange  of  pris¬ 
oners. 

Denny  received  an  A.B.  degree 
from  Drake  University,  where 
he  studied  from  1907-1911,  in 
1939.  He  was  married  in  1936 
to  Jean  Pullitt  Lowry. 

Before  joining  the  Times  staff 
in  1922,  he  work^  for  the  Des 
Moines  Register.  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  Paris  edition. 

■ 

McDermid  to  Direct 
Surplus  Property  Ads 

Washington.  July  2 — W.  A. 
McDermid.  a  Chicago  newspaper 
man  before  he  entered  govern¬ 
ment  service  as  a  consultant  to 
the  War  Production  Board,  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  division 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
office  of  surplus  property. 

William  P.  Tidwell,  until  re¬ 
cently  director  of  information 
for  the  Surplus  Property  Board 
and  Surplus  War  Property  Ad¬ 
ministration,  has  opened  offices 
here  to  supply  information  and 
consultation  on  surplus  property. 
His  newspaper  background  in¬ 
cluded  employment  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Barron’s  Weekly 
and  Boston  News  Bureau. 

■ 

Moves  for  Rehearing 

Austin,  Tex..  July  3 — A  mo¬ 
tion  for  rehearing  the  appeal  of 
William  Prescott  Allen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Laredo  Times,  from 
a  criminal  libel  conviction,  was 
filed  today. 


Arnold  Off  Bench 

Washington,  July  5 — Justice 
Thurman  Arnold  will  leave  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
on  July  10  to  return  to  private 
law  practice,  the  White  House 
announced  today. 

As  assistant  attorney  -  gen> 
eraL  Arnold  instituted  the  anti¬ 
trust  case  against  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  1942,  and  re¬ 
cently,  as  a  justice,  he  handed 
down  the  ruling  denying  the 
right  of  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  to  bar  Esquire  magazine 
from  the  mails. 


Deliverers'  Strike 
Cripples  N.  Y.  Dailies 

continued  from  page  7 


No  figures  were  yet  available 
for  sales  of  comic  and  roto  sec¬ 
tions,  but  dealers  who  received 
them  early  put  them  on  sale  at 
the  regular  price  and  customers 
were  snapping  them  up.  Times 
special  sections,  minus  comics, 
were  moving  more  slowly.  Deal¬ 
ers  showed  no  inclination  to  sell 
the  struck  papers. 

The  strike  began  for  some  han¬ 
dlers  about  2  p.m.  Saturday 
when  they  reported  sick.  Most 
of  the  drivers  and  handlers  had 
caught  the  epidemic  by  about 
6  p.m.  However,  a  few  worked 
until  midnight,  and  at  Times 
Square  union  members  mounted 
guard  on  several  thousand 
pounds  of  comic  sections  placed 
there  earlier  for  redistribution 
to  dealers  in  the  area.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  stack  stood  more  than  head 
high  in  an  embrasure  of  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  but 
seemed  to  be  without  a  guard. 

TTie  strike  while  the  War 
Labor  Board  had  the  dispute  un¬ 
der  negotiation  was  labeled  by 
the  publishers  a  violation  of  the 
no-strike  pledge  and  a  “flagrant 
defiance  of  the  War  Labor 
Board’s  directive  of  June  14.” 
In  a  telegram  to  the  board  de¬ 
manding  a  show-cause  hearing 
against  the  union  the  publishers 
asserted  the  strike  interfered 
seriously  with  the  planned 
Seventh  War  Bond  campaign. 
For  example,  one  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  would  have  carried  241 
separate  advertisements  on  this 
Seventh  War  Bond  drive  in  space 
contributed  by  New  York  local 
merchants,  to  the  complete  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  retail  advertising. 

Broken  Pledge  Denied 

The  union  denied  it  had  broken 
its  pledge.  In  a  statement  to 
E  &  P.  Waldman  declared:  “I 
don’t  think  WLB  has  any  legal 
right  to  extend  the  contract. 
The  order  was  advisory  rather 
than  legal.  The  board  has  al¬ 
ready  rejected  the  power  to  con¬ 
tinue  contracts  in  force.” 

Speaking  for  the  union  posi¬ 
tion  he  stated  that  the  publishers 
had  “refused  to  make  a  contract 
and  insisted  on  WLB’s  making 
the  contract”  with  the  union. 
The  welfare  fund  asked  by  the 
union,  he  said,  would  take  care 
of  hospitalization  for  members 
and  families,  group  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  contribution  for  old 
age  pension.  The  question  of 
who  should  administer  this  pen¬ 
sion.  he  said,  could  be  .settled 
between  the  contracting  parties. 

Labeling  the  deliverers  as  a 
“striking  union,”  the  publishers 
in  a  statement  issued  before  the 
strike  began  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  only  this  union 
has  actually  struck  New  York 
newspapers  since  1923,  although 
many  contracts  have  been  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  publishers  and 
their  workers.  It  struck  the 
same  publishers’  group  in  De¬ 
cember,  1942.  and  tied  up  deliv¬ 
eries  of  individual  papers  on 
other  occasions. 

“The  Deliverers’  Union.”  the 
statement  said,  “is  not  affiliated 
with  any  national  lat>or  group. 


It  has  no  responsibilities  beyond 
those  which  its  own  officials 
place  on  the  members.  ...  In 
effect  the  strike  vote  is  like  a 
robber  pointing  a  gun  at  a  vic¬ 
tim  and  saying,  ‘We  will  now 
engage  in  collective  bargaining 
for  your  watch.’  .  .  . 

“'The  publishers  believe  that 
the  demand  for  a  welfare  fund 
is  a  subterfuge  for  more  money 
for  the  union  treasury  to  make 
good  current  operating  defi¬ 
cits.  .  .  .” 

The  publishers  also  objected 
to  the  closed  shop  type  of  policy 
maintained  by  the  union,  re¬ 
stricting  membership  to  their 
own  issue,  and  to  “excessive” 
demands  for  overtime. 

The  welafre  fund,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  said,  would  overlap  con¬ 
tributions  already  made  by  the 
publishers  to  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  and  social  security 
funds.  The  Daily  News  estab¬ 
lished  a  pension  system  for  em¬ 
ployes  this  year,  and  E  &  P  was 
told  that  in  1944  the  Times  paid 
in  benefits  to  this  union’s  mem¬ 
bers  $10,500  in  sick  pay,  pen¬ 
sions,  insurance,  merit  service 
payments  and  accident  benefits. 
Between  1925  and  1944  a  total  of 
$180,000  went  to  deliverers  in 
such  payments. 

Pointing  out  that  summer  is 
the  light  season  for  newspaper 
profits,  some  officials  of  the 
newspapers  labeled  the  strike 
tactics  of  the  union  “rather 
stupid.”  For  some  newspapers. 
E  &  P  learned,  the  strike  is  at 
best  a  dubious  weapon.  While 
the  publications  were  continu¬ 
ing  their  news  service  to  the 
public  as  best  they  could,  the 
.smallness  of  the  circulation  was 
building  up  a  paper  stockpile 
that  can  be  us^  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  after  the  .strike  for  ad¬ 
vertising  they  would  otherwise 
have  had  to  reject. 

Frank  D.  Schroth.  publisher 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  declared 
he  planned  to  use  much  of  the 
newsprint  .saved  for  features 
and  news  he  had  been  forced 
to  omit. 

Among  the  persons  deprived 
of  newspapers  were  the  men  in 
service  hospitals,  normally  avid 
readers.  Mayor  LaGuardia  felt 
so  sorry  for  the  “kiddies”  de- 
orived  of  their  proper  dose  of 
comics  that  he  took  time  in  his 
5?unday  broadcast  to  read  Dick 
Tracy  and  to  order  the  city  sta¬ 
tion  WNYC  to  provide  comic 
reading  daily  during  the  strike. 

Radio  stations  furnished  addi¬ 
tional  news  service  and  several 
newspapers  bought  time  for 
their  own  news  and  comic-read¬ 
ing  programs. 

The  few  spots  available  for 
more  advertising  on  radio  have 
not  aided  advertisers  greatly. 

Because  the  newspapers  were 
unable  to  plan  otherwise  in  ad¬ 
vance  all  the  papers  carried  full 
advertising  on  Sunday,  but 
omitted  optional  copy  Monday. 

Ad  Rates  Adjustable 

Ads  are  being  accepted  for  the 
Times.  James  W.  Egan.  Jr.,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  told  E  &  P, 
at  regular  rates,  but  these  rates 
will  be  revised  after  the  strike. 
Customers  lined  the  street  from 
the  Times  truck  slips,  where  the 
copies  of  the  paper  were  being 
sold,  to  the  corner,  sitting  on 
stoops  or  leaning  against  the 
buildings  studying  the  want-ad 


Danish  Papers  Struck 

Evening  nowapopers  in  Co¬ 
penhagen.  Denmark,  were  tied 
up  by  a  atrike  oi  75,000  work- 
era  in  numeroua  induatriea 
July  4,  according  to  a  wirelesa 
dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times.  The  strikers  marched 
to  the  Parliament  buildings 
and  presented  demands  for 
three  weeks'  vacation-  a  40- 
hour  week  and  reinstatement 
of  the  right  to  strike. 


section.  No  plans  for  adjusting 
the  cost  of  these  ads  had  y^ 
been  worked  out  by  the  staff 
when  E  &  P  inquired. 

The  World-Telegram  dropped 
its  advertisements  sooner  than 
the  other  newspapers,  carrying 
only  a  house  ad  and  financial 
copy  in  Monday’s  paper.  Legal 
ads  still  remain  must  copy,  as 
do  want  ads,  but  amusement 
copy  gets  priority  from  only  the 
Journal-American.  Times,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  Eagle. 

If  advertisers  insist  on  run¬ 
ning  copy  despite  the  short  cir¬ 
culation,  they  should  pay  full 
price,  believe  the  Eagle,  Citizen 
and  Herald  Tribune,  and  these 
papers  plan  no  later  adjustment. 

An  interesting  sidelight  was 
recorded  by  Lee  Mortimer  in 
his  nightlife  column  for  the 
Mirror.  Some  of  the  night  club 
show  openings  have  been  set 
bartt  to  later  dates  because  the 
public  cannot  read  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  reviews. 

Newsstand  dealers  adjusted 
.space  for  better  magazine  dis¬ 
play  and  stacked  copies  of  the 
Daily  Worker,  the  Chief  ( a  civil 
service  paper)  and  sports  sheets 
in  spots  the  regular  newspapers 
usually  occupy.  Pulp  .story 
books  also  were  given  promi¬ 
nent  display. 

■ 

B.  C.  Group  Protests 
Court  Ban  of  Press 

Vancouver,  B.  C..  July  5 — The 
British  Columbia  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association  has  protest¬ 
ed  to  Attorney  General  Mait¬ 
land  against  an  order  of  Justice 
A.  M.  Manson  excluding  the 
press  from  the  trial  of  a  will 
case  in  supreme  court  at  Vic¬ 
toria  June  26.  The  association, 
representative  of  all  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  daily  newspapers,  also 
asked  an  inquiry  into  the  judge’s 
action  and  his  explanation  of  it. 

The  protest,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  signed  by  O.  L.  Spencer 
of  Vancouver,  president,  based 
its  demands  on  two  grounds: 
'I^at  Mianson  excluded  the  press 
without  “cogent”  reason,  and 
that  he  excluded  the  press 
without  giving  a  similar  order 
excluding  the  rest  of  the  public. 

■ 

On  Test  Flight 

Mexico  Cmr,  July  3 — George 
Crook  of  International  News 
Service;  Ted  Ediger  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Press;  Jerry  Hannifen  of 
United  Press;  Elizabeth  Fagg  of 
Time,  and  Curtis  Vinson  of  the 
Dallas  News  took  a  Braniff  Air¬ 
ways  pre-inaugural  flight  from 
Mexico  City  to  Merida  last 
week. 
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Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(C«(k  wHh  Ord«r) 

I  tint* — JO  par  llna 
4  tlina^— .40  par  lina  par  IntarHon 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  Hma— .90  par  Raa 
2  tima* — .10  par  lina  par  intartian 
4  timaa— .70  par  lina  par  Iniarrion 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


OAVABia  KAHOZJVa,  baring.  aaU- 
ing,  Bargars,  dalliaa  or  waakliaa,  aaj- 
whBo  in  V.  8.  Mo  laaoaa  or  trodao. 
Lian  Paifhnor  Agonejr,  MaskTillo,  Miok. 
HAT  BBOTMJklUL  BinghoBton,  M.  T. 
Batabllahad  1914.  Mawapapara  bon^t 
and  aold  wttbont  pubUcity. 
OOMTmmAL  data  on  daalraMa 
nawapapar  propartlaa.  laqaira 
W.  H.  Olpyer  Oo.,  Vantara,  Oal. 
irk  POB  A  SAFE  and  Sound  Inreit- 
moot  write  Arthur  W.  StTpei,  825 
Market  St.,  San  Franciaco  5,  Calif. 


■aaipiBMa  Far  Sala 

OUTSTAMSIVO  Ariiona  ezeluaiTe 
waeklr  owned  br  Maval  Meer  in  ear- 
Tica;  brick  building  included;  good 
equipment.  TTnaiual  opportunity  for 
practical  printer-publiiber.  Prica 
918,000.  J.  R.  Oabbert,  Mewapaper 
Broker,  P.  O.  Box  512,  Rireraide, 

Calif. _ 

Marwapapar  A  Magantna  Propartlaa 
Boaght,  Sold,  Appraia^ 

L.  PABKKR  LIKBLT  A  OO. 

260  Park  Aro..  New  Tork  17.  M.  T. 
MUBTHUUr  ikrDXAVA  Waaklr.  1944 
Oroaa  97,100.  Plantr  Job  work.  Box 
1981,  Bditor  A  Pabfishar. 


_ Wawapapara  Waadad _ 

PBAOnOAIs  axparioaeod.  tralaod 
nawapapar  axaaatiTo  willing  to  iaraat 
eonaidarabla  anm  in  wall  aatabliakad 
daily  in  aity  oTor  40,000.  Will  Baka 
axeollant  aaalatant  for  oditorial  eon* 
aeioua  eo-ownar.  Box  1964,  Bditor  A 

Pnbllaher.  _ 

WAMT  EZCiiTTSIVB  weekly  llTe  conn* 
ty  leat  town  1,200  to  2,000,  ^cky 
Mtn.  area  only.  Very  aubitantial  down 
payment.  Oire  groii,  price,  terma, 
why  aelling.  Box  1549,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liaher. 


Mackanical  EqaipaBW  For  Sala 
PRESS  DRIVE  Cline  Weatinghouee 
preaa  drire  conaiating  of  two  50  h.p. 
and  one  alow  motion  motor,  two  con- 
trollera  and  neceaaary  reaiatora;  all 
motora  alternating  current  with  aproc- 
keta  and  noiaeleaa  chaina.  Drire  com¬ 
plete  and  in  good  condition ;  imme¬ 
diately  arailable.  The  Preaa  Regiater, 
Mobile.  Ala. 

OME'SHOT  OAX^BA,  Bermphol  Nat¬ 
ural  Color  three  plate  uaing  5x7  platea 
and  producing  yellow,  red  and  blue 
aeparationa  at  one  expoaure.  Lenae  ia 
7 :4,  80  cm.  Dr.  Hugo  Meyera  A  Co. — 
Don  Johnson,  Trenton  Timea,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

■AMMOmT  eolnmn  mat  ont- 

9t.  Oomplata.  Oaa  9rod.  Raay 
castor.  A.O.  or  D.O.  onrrant.  Exeol- 
lant  eondition.  Jay  Salter,  694  South 

Qoodman  St.,  Roahaator  7,  M.  T. _ 

ONE  HOE  6  TOM  melting  pot.  Com¬ 
plete  with  base  and  Jacket.  No  pump. 
Maka  offer  Miami  Whip,  Miami  88, 

Florida. _ 

S^BBBOTTPB  lORAL  fnraaoa,  mado 
by  R.  Hoo  A  Oo.  5-ton  eapaoity;  no 
bnmor;  9800  fob  Miami.  Sam  B.  Sol¬ 
omon  Bntarprisas,  891  N.W.  Ninth 

8t..  Miami  96.  Florida. _ 

ROE-WESBIrROTXE  ROUTERS 
Photo  Engraring  equipment.  Miles 
Machinery  Co.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
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1  OIJkTROlIRM  Prooiaian  Shaylag  Ma- 
akin#  aomplata  with  motor  and  oon- 


trols. 


Wastam  Howapapor  Onion 
inna  nhem  St..  Phlla.  7.  Pa. 


■■rfcarirsl  MbhsI  WaBl94 
WAMTE 

Ooas  proas,  aimgla  width  (two  pagaa 

wide),  19%  iaM  printing  diamstor  ■ 
91%  laeh  cut-off  or  doak  far  aama 
Oiro  fun  dataila  and  prioao.  Bax 
1049,  Editor  A  Pnbltahar. _ 

WANTED 

QUARTER  fold  attachment  for  Ooas 
16  page  single  width  Rotary.  Writs 
full  Stalls  and  pries  to  Coral  Oablsa 
Riyiere,  Coral  Oables,  Plorida. 
QUANTITY  STEREOTV  PE  chases 
CURVED  ROUTER  for  newspaper 
press  28%'  cut  off  or  larger.  Print- 
craft  Representatires,  277  Broadway, 
New  York. 

MATRIX  ROUBR  wanted  and  flat 
sharer  with  AO  motors.  State  condi¬ 
tion,  price  and  description.  Columbia 
Qasette,  Lake  City,  Florida. 


IP  YOU  ABB  intaraatad  in  loeating  in 
Michigan  psrmanant  newspapor  poai- 
tiona  aro  arailabla  in  all  departments 
— EditoriaL  Adrartising,  Oirenlation 
and  Maehanieal.  Oira  quallllastioas, 
raferencaa,  salary  range  and  author¬ 
ised  rafarral.  Mishigan  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


Help  Wsntad  -AdsMBsImtira 

IF  YOU  ABE  under  35,  hare  account¬ 
ing  experience,  and  will  be  arailable 
by  Sept.  1st,  we  will  train  yon  for  the 
position  as  comptroller  for  two  daily 
newspapers  in  Southwest.  Starting 
salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  Give  full  details  in  first 
letter,  including  age,  experience  and 
reference  who  may  be  contacted.  Box 
1479.  Editor  A  Pablisher. 

EASTERN  I^WSPAPEB  Association 
has  opportunity  for  male,  not  over  35 
years,  with  some  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  and  public  relations  experi¬ 
ence  and  preferably  with  legal  educa¬ 
tion.  To  act  as  assistant  to  present 
Manager.  Position  affords  opportunity 
to  acquire  knowledge  of  newspaper  la¬ 
bor  relations.  Complete  information, 
with  references  and  photo,  must  ac¬ 
company  first  reply.  Address  Box 
1581,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ASSISTANT  Treasurer  wanted  for  na¬ 
tional  publishing  Arm.  Must  know 
publishing  accounting  and  taxes.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  State  experience 
and  qualifications.  Box  1555,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Haig  Waut>4 — AJrurtisif _ 

ALERT,  preferably  young  ad  man  to 
head  department  on  southweetem  Ohio 
P.M.  daily;  eire.  7,000.  Write  fully 

Box  1878,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVBRTISINO  Salesman  wanted. 
Progressive  midwestern  daily.  Perma¬ 
nent  position;  top  salary  to  alert  sales¬ 
man,  copywriter  and  lay-out  man.  Ex¬ 
cellent  post-war  future.  Address  Box 
1548,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVEBTISma  MANAGER— Experi¬ 
enced  small  city  salesman  to  head  up 
department  in  Middle  West.  Give  full 
details  of  experience  and  references 
first  letter.  Write  Box  1539,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  Advertising  manager  and 
Circulation  manager  for  Weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Good  salary.  Apply  Box  1538, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ILLINOIS  DAILY  city  50.000,  has 
permanent  opening  for  display  solici¬ 
tor  who  knows  layout  and  copy.  Excel¬ 
lent  post  war  future,  splendid  oppor- 
tunity.  Box  1574.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
LAYOUT  AND  COPY.  Opportunity 
now  and  post-war.  Creation  direct  mail 
as  well  as  industrial.  National  adver¬ 
tising  and  Radio.  Location  —  Agency 
in  Midwest  city,  60,000  population. 
Wonderful  living  conditions.  Costs  be¬ 
low  Metropolitan  areas,  salary  to  start 
around  92,800,  depending  ni>on  quali¬ 
fications.  Give  details  of  age,  exeri- 
enoe,  etc.  Box  1559,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Wauta4 — A4rartiiiaf 

WANTED  experienced  small  city  ad¬ 
vertising  man  to  handle  business  on 
small  City  daily  of  25,000  population. 
Box  1465,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mp  WihUJ  CirnJiliiB 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  a  mid- 
western  paper  with  over  40,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Must  be  familiar  with  the 
little  merchant  plan  and  understand 
rural  circulation.  We  want  a  man 
with  executive  ability  under  40  who 
in  normal  times  can  show  a  healthy 
consistent  growth  in  circulation.  No 
objections  to  an  assistant  now  em¬ 
ployed  if  yon  have  the  experience 
and  qualiflcations  to  take  over  man¬ 
agement  re^onsibilities.  Not  a  dura¬ 
tion  job.  Box  1570,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Flor¬ 
ida  small  city  daily,  published  eve¬ 
nings,  no  Sunday.  Approximately 
7,500  circulation.  Must  be  familiar 
with  ABC  records  and  competent  to 
take  charge  of  department.  Give 
necessary  information.  Box  1481, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EXPERIENCED  man  to  take  over  en¬ 
tire  Advertising  and  Circulation  man¬ 
agement  of  two  large  New  Jersey 
weeklies.  Clear  field  for  growth  in 
prosperous  area  with  no  reconversion 
problems.  Box  1522,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

OREGON  DAILY,  3.400  circulation, 
town  between  6-7000  wants  experi¬ 
enced  Circulation  manager.  Steady  po¬ 
sition.  State  age,  experience,  salary 
expected.  Box  1556,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OLD  CENTRAL  New  Tork  daily  8,000 
ABO  wants  experienced  ambitions  cir¬ 
culation  mgr.  who  wants  permanent 
position  in  friendly  city  with  expand¬ 
ing  population.  970  wk.  to  start.  Box 
1411,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Help  Wa9te4 — Art _ 

ADVERTISING  ARTIST 
Opportunity  for  man  familiar  with 
lettering,  layouts,  finished  Art.  Ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Large  New  York 
City  publication.  Box  1483,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

ART  STUDENT.  Young  man  work  in 
Art  Department  of  Metropolitan  pub¬ 
lication.  Opportunity  for  beginner. 

Box  1482.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COMMERCIAL  ARTIST  wanted  en¬ 
tirely  familiar  with  advertising  art  for 
position  with  up  and  coming  agency 
in  pleasant  city  in  South.  If  yon  aro 
looking  for  opportunity  to  advance  as 
wali  as  pleasant  living  conditions 
please  write  full  details  about  yourself, 
including  past  experience  to  Herbert 
S.  Benjamin,  Associates,  984  Main 
St.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Help  WamJ  Miterial 

AMUSEMENT  industry  trade  paper 
wants  reporters  with  indoor  or  out¬ 
door  show  bis  anperienee;  also  need 
men  with  retaii  and  Juke  box  reeord 
knowledge.  Bex  771,  Bditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OOFTRBADXB  WANTBD 

For  One  of  Leading 
METROPOLITAN  DAILIES  IN 
MIDDLE  WEST,  GOOD  SALARY 
Box  1017,  IMltor  A  Publisher 
BDITOR;  under  46,  must  know  make 
up,  layouts,  engraving,  printing  and 
know  how  to  dig  up  good  editorial 
material  for  his  book.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  and  good  salary  for  right 
man.  Box  1469,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR  WANTED.  To  take  full 
charge  of  news  and  editorial  end  of 
large  growing  Semi-Weekly.  950  per 
week  to  start.  Young  man  preferred. 
References  required.  Commercial  Ap- 

peal,  Danville.  Va. _ 

EDITOR  WANTED  for  afternoon 
newspaper  in  town  of  75,000  in  Mid¬ 
dle  West.  A  good  Job  and  permanent, 
for  the  right  man.  Give  all  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  Address  Box  1550, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  Wanted  for  weekly  Retail 
Trade  paper  in  New  Tork  Grocery 
field.  Independent  Grocer,  870  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.  Telephone  for  appointment. 
Murray  Hill  3-0845. 


Help  WuMe4— E4Herial 

EDITOR  wanted,  leading  ABO  week- 
ly.  Famous  Harford  County  near 
Wilmington,  Lancaster,  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  Paper  serves  large 
trading  area,  including  three  towns. 
Good  working  conditions,  including 
staff  assistants.  Oould  be  handled  by 
a  husband  and  wife  eombinstion.  Liv- 
ing  quarters  available  near  office,  rea¬ 
sonable  rental.  Wire  or  write,  Har- 

ford  Gasette.  Belair,  Md. _ 

BDITOR  WANTED  for  afternoon  daily 
in  Missouri’s  Capital  City.  Must  have 
ability  to  taka  fall  charge  of  news 
force  and  direct  reporters.  Want  only 
applicants  who  aro  looking  for  a  per. 
manent  place.  Write  and  give  all  ne¬ 
cessary  details  in  first  letter.  R.  _  L. 
Rose,  Post-Tribune,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
National  Business  magasine  headed  for 
rapid  postwar  expansion  offers  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  good  rewrite  and 
layout  man.  Should  have  Advertising, 
Agency,  miu;aiine  or  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  War  Vet  preferred.  Box 
1582,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OITY  EDITOR  wanted  for  newspaper 
in  Middle  West.  Write  Box  1551,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

FLORIDA  AFTERNOON  paper  wants 
reporter  who  is  above  the  average 
writer's  class.  Must  be  experienced, 
well  educated  and  capable  of  handling 
human  interest  stories  with  color,  pic¬ 
turesque  language.  Good  diction  and 
imagination.  In  brief,  a  real  writer 
and  reporter.  Give  full  information, 
age,  family  affiliations,  your  last  sal¬ 
ary,  and  samples  of  work.  Box  1579,  ^ 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMEN — Permanent  openings  with 
Press  Association  for  capable,  experi¬ 
enced  newsmen.  Give  full  details 
background,  experience,  age,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Vacancies  available. 
East,  Southeast  and  Midwest  Bureaus. 
Box  1514,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NIGHT  TELEGRAPH  editor  of  one- 
man  desk ;  permanent  position  open 
immediately,  starting  salary  $56,  no 
floaters  or  beginners.  Wire,  Lewiston 
Morni-<  Tribune.  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  daily  will 
have  openings  by  Sept.  1  for  Sports 
Editor  and  two  general  reporters. 
Prefer  experienced  men  seeking  per¬ 
manent  position  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Non-war  boom  inland 
community  of  17,000,  mild  winter 
climate.  Give  full  details  experience, 
requirements  and  send  photo  to  Box 

1528,  Bditor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER — Position  open  now  for 
capable  reporter  to  cover  court  house 
and  general  run  of  news  for  proges- 
sive  8  to  16  page  daily  in  central  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  best  small  city.  Full  staff  to 
work  with,  splendid  equipment.  Right 
man  can  advance  to  city  editor  desk. 
Salary  open,  airmail  complete  back¬ 
ground  and  availability  date.  Visalia 

Times  Delta.  Visalia,  California. _ 

REPORTER  for  live-wire  afternoon 
daily  in  livable  Eaat  Texas  town. 
Fine  post-war  opportunity  for  willing 
worker.  Wide  experience  necessary- 
willingness  to  learn  isl  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter  to  Managing  Editor, 
Daily  Sentinel.  Nacogdoches,  Texas. 
REPORTER  wanted  experienced,  and 
an  experienced  Copy  Reader  by  mid- 
western  daily  of  more  than  75,000 
circulation.  State  age,  experience, 
family  conditions  and  salary  desired 
in  first  letter.  Box  1528,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER  wanted  for  Pacific  North¬ 
west  small  town  daily.  Good  position, 
steady,  chance  for  training  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  State  age,  exeperience,  ex¬ 
pected  salary.  Box  1557,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  with  some  exporienea  ia 
medium  sised  city;  chance  for  advanew 
ment.  Address  Box  1449,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  and  news  editor  wanted 
for  morning  daily  in  Capital  City.  Per¬ 
manent.  Write  R.  C.  Goshorn,^  Capital 
News,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

TEIEORAPH  EDITOR  on  prospsrow 
afternoon  daily  la  town  of  11.000. 
Give  details  of  experiance  and  salary 
expectations.  Permaaant.  Daily  Nows, 
Norfolk.  Nebraska. 
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Help  WuteJ — EJitoriml 


BOVIKO  BEPOBTEBS 

FAMOUS  NATIONAL  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  offers  an  extraordinary  op¬ 
portunity  to  persons  capable  of 
acting  as  “roving  reporters”  in 
their  particnlar  state,  dheovering 
subjects  suitable  for  topnotch  ma- 
gasine  articles — unusual  person¬ 
alities  and  institutions;  dramatic 
incidents  such  as  disasters,  crimes, 
acts  of  heroism ;  outstanding  local 
historical  persons  and  events;  in¬ 
ventions  and  discoveries;  highly 
worthwhile  and  novel  civic,  edu¬ 
cational,  scientific,  social,  agri¬ 
cultural  programs — gathering  full 
information  and  material  on  same 
and  conducting  all  necessary  in¬ 
terviews.  Here  is  the  Open  Se¬ 
same  for  those  who  have  a 
“nose”  for  what  it  takes  to  make 
a  first  class  magasine  article  and 
the  ability  to  track  down  the  in¬ 
gredients.  It  may  be  either  full 
nr  part-time  work.  Please  give 
foil  details  of  education,  past  and 
present  employment,  writing  ex¬ 
perience  if  any,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  1531,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TEHNICAL  WBITEB 

Leading  producer  of  stainless 
steels  needs  writer  with  tech¬ 
nical  background  to  do  sound  ar¬ 
ticles  for  trade  journals,  write 
technical  news  letter,  product 
publicity.  This  is  a  postwar  job, 
ready  now.  Salary  open.  State 
qualifications,  send  samples  of 
published  writing. 

Box  1575,  Editor  &  Publisher 


TELEOBAPH  EDITOB  wanUd,  ex¬ 
perienced.  The  Eagle,  Butler,  Peuu. 

_ Help  Wanted — Meckauical 

COMBINATION  Printer-Makeup  Man: 
ilso  Linotype  Operator.  Permanent 
position  in  growing  Alaska  city.  The 
Alaska  Fishing  News,  Box  79,  Ketchi- 

kan,  Alaska. _ 

OOMMEBCIAL  job  printer  and  com¬ 
positor  wanted.  Must  be  able  to  oper- 
ite  machine.  Salary  good.  Apply  Box 

1535,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SNOBAVEB  Wanted  —  Experienced, 
lewspaper  and  commercial  work  sonth- 
un  city.  Only  young  man  desiring 
tpportnnity  to  grow  with  expanding 
Wsiness  need  apply.  No  prima  don- 
us  wanted.  Must  be  man  of  good 
(isracter  able  to  take  charge  of  shop 
if  opportunity  presents  itself.  Need- 
immediately,  48  hours  guaranteed. 
State  salary  expected.  Open  shop. 
Box  1541.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
rOKEMAN  WANTED  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  room  and  job  shop  combined. 
Itood  salary.  Apply  Box  1534,  Editor 

*  Publisher. _ _ 

BUNOIS  DAILY  newspaper  has  per- 
Bsnent  job  for  journeyman  web  press- 
Bsn.  Day  shift,  finest  equipment.  Ex- 
eeilent  working  conditions.  Good  pay. 
Assured  post  war  security.  Address 

Bex  1540,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

UNOTYFB  MACHINIST  operator 
noted,  not  draft  opening,  climate 
U(h,  dry,  healthful,  average  $70.00 
weekly;  including  overtime.  Send  ret- 
jrences.  J.  0.  Phillips,  Borger  Daily 

Herald,  Borger,  Texas. _ 

USOTTPE  operator  wanted,  one  able 
Jo  service  own  machine  preferred. 
Union  shop,  $1.15  honr,  37  H  hour 
•Hk,  permanent  place.  The  Daily  Jef- 

wrsonian,  Cambridge,  Ohio. _ 

HHOTTPE  OPEBATOB  ambitious  to 
dvsnee.  Opportunity  in  long-estab- 
■shed  newspaper  with  plans  for  rapid 
pension  in  progressive  Ohio  efty. 
jon  1552,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
inrOTTPE  OPEBATOB  wanted  for 
■fternoon  daily.  Three  machines,  in 
ttellent  shape.  Good  machinist.  Good 
^es  and  living  conditions.  Daily  In- 
Wndent,  Kannapolis.  N.  O. 
QNSPAPEB  compositor  wanted,  set 
make-up.  Box  1536,  Editor  A 
Wisher. 


Help  Waute4— Meckaukal  SituutioM  WautaJ  A^yurtwif 

NEEDED  —  A  good  newspaper  in  .  ACTIVE  vwPW-waM  45  15  yeura* 
Southern  Illinois  need.  help,  opera-  iTJ^d  in  comJf^;, 

tors,  combination,  »“»keup.  Wrtte  permanent  opportunity  as  Ad- 

stating  salary,  "Penenco.  rtc.  maniior.  Strong  per- 

Newspaper  weekly  expanded  beyond  v 

capacity  of  present  help.  Also  job  train  staff,  thorough 

printing  done  >"  »““«  J^op.  First  class  Uyouts.  Salary 

equipment,  n^  type.  Apply  Box  1537,  Prefer  salary  and  bo- 

Editor  A  Publisher. - - -  Available  on  two  weeks  notice. 

NEED  MAKE-UP  MAN,  ad  composi-  Box  1627,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
tor  and  operator.  Thoroughly  modem 

plant,  leading  daily  newspaper  in  ^  . 

south  central  Idaho.  Ideal  place  to  _ SllMbOM  CircxInfaOA _ 

live,  good  scale  and  working  condi-  ABLE  experienced  eirenlation  man- 
tions.  Times-News,  Twin  Falls.  Idaho.  record  vHahea  to  make 

tftiv  KisAT.  competent  non-union  oMra-  change.  Prefer  competHive  situation, 
tors  and  fioor  men.  Small  town.  Good  southwest  or  midwsst,  where  results 
working  conditions.  Write  giving  full  are  wanted.  Box  181$,  Editor  A  Pub- 

details.  Box  1487.  Editor  A  Publisher,  lisher. _ 

=  CIBCULATION  EXECUTIVE  with 

Holu  Wanted  Salsimsu  _  solid  background  of  experience  as  city, 

'  - country  and  promotion  manager,  now 

DETBOIT  BEPRBSBHTAtivE  city  manager  100,000  paper — seeks 
WANTED  job  as  Circulation  director.  A  valuable 

New  York  Publisher  wants  aggressive  man  for  any  publisher  who  wishes  to 
successful  salesman  to  represent  t^m  exploit  every  opportunity  for  cireula- 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  Indiana.  Either  ({on  and  revenue.  Write  Box  1562, 

full-time  with  a  drawing  account  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

against  CIBCULATION  MANAOEB,  experi- 

missioi^nly.  AWws  ^chn  i  •  enced  all  phases,  organisation,  promo- 

Haire  Publishing  Co..  1170  Broadwaf^  ^  Interested  in  permanent 

xOrK  Is  Witll  nETinar  noaition  in  Central  atataa 


•  enced  all  phases,  organisation,  promo- 
Haire  Publishing  Co..  1170  Broadwaf^  ^  Interested  in  permanent 

New  lork  l,  a.  x.  ^  paying  position  in  Central  states 

area.  Available  in  60  to  90  days.  Box 

_ Literury  Aguty  Somco _  1558,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ABTI0LB8.  Books,  Pietioa,  Plays.  TOP  FLIGHT  Circulation  manager 
markstsd.  Free  ReadUg,  Bertha  Klaus-  desirra  new  connection.  Thoroughly 
ner,  1$0  B.  40tt  St.,  New  York  1$.  experienced  and  very  snccMsfnl  ,m 
M  y  large  Citf,  Metropolitan  field,  in  cir- 

•  *  cnlation  maintenance  and  promotion, 

“  ~  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ..  mail  room  and  delivery  operation,  in- 

SitnatioM  Wnattr^Adwif  tratlT#  eluding  trncks.  Experienced  in  buying 


Situutioaa  Wautod — Admsautrutiyo 


ACCOUNTANT  and  office  manager,  and  maintenance  of  all  equipment  and 
Young,  capable  and  reliable.  Thorough  negotiating  labor  contacts.  Not  inter¬ 
knowledge  of  all  newspaper  depart-  ested  in  just  a  position.  Want  connec- 
raents.  Starting  salary  secondary  to  tion  with  a  publisher  who  has  a  eir- 
futnre  advancement.  Write  Box  1505,  cnlation  job  to  bo  well  done  and  at  a 
Editor  A  Publisher.  minimum  cost.  Excellent  references 

.  ^ ; - -  aa  *<>  ability  and  character.  Available 

•A  BUSINESS  or  general  manager,  as-  3^  jays  after  employment.  Negotia- 
sistant  publisher,  or  circutetion  man-  confidential.  Box  1529,  Editor  A 

ager.  Young,  aggressive,  with  owner  publisher 
viewpoint.  Journalism  honor  graduats. 


plus  practical  experience.  Third  gen¬ 
eration  in  newspaper  business.  Box 
1868,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Situations  Wanted — Art 


_  -  CARTOONIST  draws  timely  cartoons, 

M8ITXON  as  Business  Manager  m^  pjj __  seeks  a  part-time  opportunity 
dium  sised  Southern  daily,  or  will  proven  ability  labor  publications,  neat 
leaae  or  ^rchase.  All  wpliM  technique.  Will  furnish  samples.  Sam 

fidential.  Box  1*88.  Editor  A  Pub-  Schwarts.  581  Timpson  Place,  Bronx 

IteAer. _  55,  n.  Y.  0. 

it  WAB  VETERAN,  7  years'  experi¬ 
ence  production  manager  publishing  . — — 

house.  College  background.  Available  StteuHous  Wanted  Editerial 
munediatel^  ^atUs,  1755  ^4®*  aLEBT  Newspaperwoman  wants  inter- 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Dewey  9-8314.  .  4„b  -ommnt- 


Sitaatioas  Waited — Advurtisiaf 


esting  reporting,  rewrite  job  commut¬ 
ing  distance  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 
Four  years’  experience,  including 


1630,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  now  on  National 


psTunT.-w  1WA V  as  y««r«  nt  age  now  magasino,  qualified  in  all  departments, 
employed  in  medium  sised  daily.  Fully  with  enthusiasm  for  writing  and  dis- 
experienced  display  man.  Good  lay-  play  of  local  news  wants  executive 
outs.  Good  salaiy  or  salary  with  com-  job  on  daily,  preferably  in  South, 
mon  sense  bonus.  Box  16*7,  Editor  A  Consider  small  town  editorship  with 
PnhiifthAw  attractive  snrroundiDRS  and  inture. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAOEB  —  Twellty  ?"****"**”• - 

years  good  all  around  classified  adver-  JOBK  CIl^  newspaperman, 

tising  experience,  available  for  com-  , about  50,  wants  editorial  job  in  vil- 
plete  management  including  collections,  age.  town  or  not-teo-big  city.  Not 
credits  and  record-keeping,  training,  looking  for  soft  berth.  Want  to  get 
developing  new  business;  can  bring  away  from  metropolitan  atmosphere. 

.K"er.'iS 

can  stand  permanent  development,  or  - - 

where  publisher  wants  to  know  his  A  OVERSEAS  AIR  forces  veteran  with 
exact  classified  profit  and  to  step  it  up,  13  years’  experience  as  Metropolitan 
or  where  there  is  need  for  creation  of  newsman-editor,  house  organ  editor, 
good  department  organisation  and  sys-  promotion,  publicity  man;  knows 
tern.  Consider  cities  of  50,000  up  to  make-up.  typography,  art  work,  en- 
any  population,  or  newspaper  chain  graving.  Box  1475,  Editor  A  Pub- 

wishing  to  apply  good  classified  man-  lisher. _ — — _ 

sgement  to  two  or  more  smaller  pa-  POST-WAB  PLANNING  and  execution 
pers.  Compensation  on  percentage  of  by  top  flight  Circulation  manager, 
gross  business  against  which  cost  of  Will  eliminate  mistakes,  waste  and 
operation  including  bad  debts  is  guessing.  Complete  brief  furnished  by 
charged — plan  has  successfully  worked  sound,  experienced,  ambitions  cirenla- 
for  ten  years.  Ample  character,  abil-  tion  executive.  All  proposals  must  be 
ity  and  financial  reference.  Box  1497,  above  average.  Box  1563,  Editor  A 
Editor  A  Publisher.  Publisher. 


SitMtiMS  Wanted — Editerial 


INTERNATIONAL  JOUBNALIST  un¬ 
der  40,  1*  years’  experience.  Formerly 
diplomatic-military  correspondent  im- 

Sortant  European,  U.  S.  newspapers. 

nows  European,  Oriental,  Latin- 
Ainerican  countries  and  their  polities 
thoroughly.  Also  Wsshiagton,  D.  C. 
Formerly  ofllcer  in  U.  S.  Naval  and 
Military  Intelligence.  Former  member 
U.  S.  Diplomatic  service.  Has  repre¬ 
sented  U.  S.  and  European  heavy  in¬ 
dustry,  liaison  and  public  relations 
man  with  U.  S.  and  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  officials.  Seeks  interpretive  or 
executive  assignment  with  newspaper 
or  magasine  at  home  office  or  overseas. 
AP  trained  in  foreign  and  cable  desk 
procedure.  Present  assignment  limits 
interpretive  capabilities  and  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Box  1565,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


A-  AP  MawAGElt  tin  non  rire  daily  cOTrage  of  National  and  International 
wants  to  return  to  California.  Do  any  *''aduate. 

work  that  pays  well.  Good  record.  Box  1560,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

California  references.  Stewsrt  Beards-  if  CITY  EDITOB  with  egocentric  ms- 
lee,  1960  N.  ’Taft  Ave.,  Bremerton,  niac  as  publisher,  desires  similar  posi- 
Wash.  tion  with  normal  publisher.  Daily  or 

ADVERTISING  manager.  19  years;  weekly.  College  graduate,  single,  ain- 
exp.  all  types  advertising,  typography,  bitiou^  plastic.  Box  1524,  Editor  A 
Family;  midwest.  $75  or  more.  Box  Publisher. _ 


1548,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BEPOBnB.  Ambltiono,  Jonraalteas 
school  graduate.  New  York  newspaper 
experience,  seeks  post  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  New  England.  Bax  1ST8, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

if  REPOBTEB  2L  Veteran,  College 
graduate,  free  lancing  experience,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  out  of  town  news- 
paper.  Box  1561,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
BEPOBTING  Editoring  job.  New  York 
or  vicinity;  experience  newspaper- 
inagaiine;  Journalism  graduate.  Box 

1525,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ _ 

SPORTS,  College  graduate,  21,  seeks 
newspaper  connection.  Extensive  make¬ 
up  and  reporting  experience  as  Sports 
editor  and  editor  in  chief  prominent 
College  daily.  Box  1519,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOB  seeks  job  with  mid¬ 
west  paper.  Also  reporter.  Box  1463, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN  BEPOBTSB,  28,  now  il^ 
large  Southern  daily  desires  ehangs. 
Over  two  years’  experience,  all  beats, 
general  assignments  and  Olty  editor. 
Personable,  college  graduate.  Go  any- 
whero.  Box  1879,  Editor  A  PnbUskar. 


SitantioM  Waited — MsrUiiral 

OOMPOSINO  BOOM  SUPT.  or  Fora- 
man  position.  2*  years  with  one  news¬ 
paper.  Afternoon  daily  in  South  pre¬ 
ferred.  All  eorrespondsnes  answsrsd 
and  confidential.  Intarvisw  can  be  ar- 
ranged.  Box  1440,  Editor  A  PnbUsher. 
wwT.TA'nT.'ia  2£AXE-UP  man,  19  ysars* 
experience,  daily,  $9  years  old,  sober, 
I'TO  card,  liko  chaago.  Box  1888, 

Editor  A  Pnbliahsr. _ 

SUPEBlNnNDENT  daily  newspaper 
composing  room.  14  years  in  charge 
composing  room.  Good  typographer. 
Age  41,  Union.  Excellent  references 
from  present  employers.  Box  1542, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SHhImh  Wai8sd— rktefriflMrs 

ENTH. U SIASTIO  news  photographer, 
8  years’  experience.  32  years  old, 
married.  Now  employed  on  large 
midwest  daily.  Desires  to  fulfill  life¬ 
time  ambition  for  permanent  position 
with  “picture  conscious”  daily  in 
smaller  city.  Capable  of  taking  full 
charge  and  producing  A-1  art.  Or,  if 
you  contemplate  installation  of  photo 
department  in  post-war  program  gat 
in  touch  with  me.  Bast  of  references. 
Box  1481,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Siteations  Waitett— PiUic  Rslatiois 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  publicity  exec¬ 
utive.  Extensive  experience  ^ivate 
organisations.  Government,  United 
States,  Canada,  desires  change.  Ex¬ 
cellent  news  background  United 
States,  Europe;  post  graduate  econom¬ 
ics;  public,  international  affairs,  fine 
contacts  news,  magasine,  publicity 
fields  United  States  and  foreign.  Age 
34.  Box  1509,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  director.  Wash¬ 
ington  contacts.  Thorough  knowledge 
legislative  and  agency  scene.  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  experience.  Topnotch 
writer-editor.  Box  1558,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


JUST  what  the  Newspaper  and 

Mail  Deliverers'  Union  hopes 
to  gain  by  the  current  strike 
against  the  major  papers  in 
New  York  City  is  anybody’s 
guess.  One  thing  is  certain. 
This  union  is  setting  the  cause 
of  unionism  back  many  years 
in  the  eyes  of  seven  million 
New  Yorkers  who  are  being  de¬ 
prived  of  Iheir  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

A  question  that  has  been 
asked  us  repeatedly,  and  more 
frequently  as  the  strike  pro¬ 
gresses,  is:  “How  is  it  that  a 
handful  of  comparatively  low- 
income  workers  can  completely 
throttle  the  world’s  news  gath¬ 
ering  organizations  and  the 
news  distributing  agencies  keep¬ 
ing  the  people  of  the  nation’s 
largest  city  in  the  dark  as  to 
important  local  and  world 
events?’’ 

We  don’t  know  the  answer. 
It  is  something  for  the  union 
to  ponder. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
our  “American  way  of  life’’ 
when  approximately  1.700  men 
can  render  useless  and  value¬ 
less  the  efforts  of  thousands 
of  other  employes  in  editorial, 
advertising  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partments.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  “wild  cat’’  strikes 
of  three  or  four  hundred  men 
because  of  a  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
pute  as  to  who  is  going  to  con¬ 
nect  a  pipeline,  make  electrical 
connections,  or  some  other  silly 
reason,  ultimately  forcing  thou¬ 
sands  out  of  work  and  closing 
down  some  of  our  large  indus¬ 
trial  plants. 

•  •  • 

IT  WAS  only  two  and  a  half 

years  ago  that  this  same  de¬ 
liverers’  union  called  a  strike 
m  New  York  that  lasted  for 
three  days.  This  was  the  first 
time  since  1923,  when  the  press¬ 
men  struck,  that  New  Yorkers 
were  denied  their  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

A  little  history  on  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  this  union  with  New 
York  publishers  makes  inter¬ 
esting  reading. 

Back  in  May,  1939,  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  publishers 
association  and  the  union  were 
launched  for  renewal  of  a  con¬ 
tract  that  expired  July  1  of  that 
year.  Disputes  arose  and  the 
rnatter  finally  went  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  which  was  provided  in  the 
contract.  The  arbitrator  denied 
the  union  appeal  for  vacations 
with  pay  and  severance  pay  but 
granted  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime,  a  40-hour  week  for 
daytime  work  and  37-hour  for 
nighttime,  and  also  a  basic  wage 
increase  of  $4.90  as  of  April  1, 
1940.  Three  dollars  and  sixty- 
five  cents  of  this  was  retroac¬ 
tive  to  July  1,  1939.  Thus  the 
basic  wage  on  April  1,  1942  was 
$44  for  day  work  and  $44.20  for 
night. 

That  contract  expired  June 
30  of  that  year  and  because 
the  parties  were  unable  to  agree 
on  new  terms  it  was  extended 
by  mutual  consent  to  Dec.  11, 
1942.  The  union  in  the  mean- 
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time  rejected  an  arbitration 
award  of  a  weekly  $3  increase 
and  a  week’s  vacation  allow¬ 
ance,  demanded  a  $6.60  raise, 
and  on  Dec.  13  struck  without 
notice.  After  three  days  the 
union  obeyed  orders  of  the  WLB 
to  return  to.  work — as  opposed 
to  their  present  practice  of ‘de¬ 
fying  the  WLB  orders.  It  was 
estimated  at  the  time  that  the 
three-day  strike  cost  the  New 
York  City  publishers  about 
$1,000,000. 

The  current  strike  in  its  fifth 
day  at  E.&P.  press  time  is  cost¬ 
ing  publishers  considerably 
more  than  that. 

A  two-man  arbitration  com¬ 
mittee  set  by  the  WLB  for 
the  1942  dilute  granted  the 
union  a  $5  per  week  increase 
but  disapproved  the  request  for 
a  week’s  vacation  with  pay, 
saying  that  the  demand  can 
only  be  renewed  only  six 
months  after  the  war.  The 
award  also  denied  the  union  de¬ 
mand  for  severance  pay,  check¬ 
off  and  job  freezing. 

*  •  • 

WHILE  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  ( the  union  already 
having  been  granted  more  than 
13%  of  the  Little  Steel  formula 
since  Jan.  1,  1941)  constitute 
part  of  the  current  dispute,  the 
major  part  of  the  (’isagreement 
has  been  on  the  union’s  demand 
for  a  welfare  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  fund  to  be  financed  by  the 
publishers  through  contribu¬ 
tions  of  3%  of  the  payroll. 

The  union  claims  that  this 
has  been  granted  in  other  in¬ 
dustries.  and  the  publishers 
prefer  to  have  the  issue  decided 
by  the  War  Labor  Board  on  the 
point  of  whether  it  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  hidden  wage  increase. 
Also  the  publishers  point  out 
that  granting  of  this  demand  to 
one  union  would  entail  granting 
it  to  other  unions  with  which 
they  have  contracts. 

A  little  arithmetic  reveals 
that  the  deliverers’  demand  does 
not  involve  vast  sums  of  money 
when  split  up  among  the  pub¬ 
lishers  concerned.  But  for  the 
union  it  would  net  a  minimum 
of  $150,000  per  year,  which  is 
a  sizeable  fund  to  handle  year 
after  year.  And  when  a  similar 
demand  is  made  by  the  guild, 
the  printers,  pressmen,  stereo¬ 
typers,  etc.,  the  cost  becomes 
astronomical.  It  would  be  an 
impossible  cost  for  any  news¬ 
paper  to  bear. 

Most  employers  today  are 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
their  employes.  Many  publish¬ 
ers  have  established  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  pension  funds.  We 
feel,  as  most  of  them  do,  that 
the  employes  who  enjoy  these 
benefits  should  contribute  in  a 
small  way  toward  their  mainte¬ 
nance. 

The  deliverers  want  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  bear  all  the  cost  and 
yet  to  share  equally  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  funds. 

The  growing  philosophy  in 
American  labor  that  someone, 
either  an  employer  or  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  owes  each  worker  a 


living  and  security  with  or 
without  a  job  is  dangerous. 
We  all  agree  that  there  should 
be  jobs  for  all.  And  most  of 
us  agree  that  some  provisions 
should  be  made  for  sickness 
and  old  age  among  those  people 
who  cannot  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  But  it  is  un-American 
for  people  to  believe  they  should 
be  taken  care  of  as  wards  by 
management  or  government 
without  their  ever  having  con¬ 
tributed  a  nickel  toward  that 
care.  That  type  of  thinking 
completely  destroys  whatever 
we  might  have  left  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  initiative  and  thriftiness. 
There  are  too  many  people  who 
are  willing  to  loaf  on  the  job 
or  sit  idle  when  they  have  the 
assurance  that  they  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  someone  no 
matter  what  happens. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  long 
ago,  when  a  man  took  pride  in 
his  hard  work  and  what  he 
was  able  to  save  for  the  future. 
We  need  more  of  that  tempered 
with  generous  support  by  gov¬ 
ernment  and  management  in  our 
social  security  programs. 

■ 

Connolly  Ship 
Launching  July  9 

Panama  City,  Fla.,  July  5 — 
The  memory  of  Joseph  V.  Con¬ 
nolly,  former  president  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  who  died 
April  18,  will  be  honored  Mon¬ 
day,  July  9,  with  the  launching 
of  an  11,500-ton  aircraft  cargo 
carrier  bearing  his  name. 

Prominent  southern  editors 
and  publishers  will  attend  the 
ceremony,  headed  by  George  W. 
Healy,  Jr.,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune  and  States,  who  will  speak. 

The  ship  will  be  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Connolly, 
widow  of  the  late  executive. 
Miss  Mary  Joe  Connolly  and  En¬ 
sign  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  Jr., 
his  children,  will  also  attend. 

A  feature  of  the  ceremony  will 
be  the  presentation  by  Bradley 
Kelly,  vice-president  and  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  KFS,  of  25 
framed  original  drawings  by 
KFS  comic  artists  to  be  hung  in 
the  mess  hall  and  quarters. 

■ 

Kelley  Accepts  Post 

Washington,  July  2 — Phelps 
Kelley  of  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Army- 
Navy  Liquidation  Commissioner 
as  chief  of  the  operations  divi¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Kelley  is  a  director  of 
Chicago  Times,  Inc.,  and  vice- 
president  of  Miehle  Printing 
Press  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


Kaiser's  Thanks 

To  the  Editor: 

I  want  to  take  this  means  of 
expressing  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
for  the  splendid  cooperation 
they  gave  to  the  United  National 
Clothing  Collection. 

Reports  received  thus  far  froi 
6.928  local  chairmen  out  of  7.297i 
are  that  the  collection  haai 
achieved  its  goal  of  150,000,000.| 
pounds  of  clothing,  shoes  an^ 
bedding  for  the  relief  of  nee 
and  destitute  millions  in  war 
torn  countries  of  the  world, 
want  you  to  know  that  the  sue 
cess  of  this  great  campaign  wa 
due  in  a  large  part  to  the  phe 
nomenal  support  extended  bj 
every  newspaper  in  the  countryj 
daily  and  weekly,  English  an<r 
foreign  language,  as  well  as 
a  large  number  of  magazines 

’Therefore,  I  want  to  thank  al 
publishers,  advertising  managers 
editors  and  writers  for  acquaint 
ing  the  public  with  the  dire  ne  ’ 
for  clothing  overseas  as  well 
stimulating  the  American  peopll 
to  respond  so  enthusiastically  iff 
this  great  humanitarian  cause. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser, 
National  Chairman. 

■ 

Weasel  or  Jeep? 

To  the  Editor: 

In  justice  to  the  newsboys  wl 
sponsored  them  and  the  peopl 
who  build  them,  it  is  unfair  t. 
refer  to  the  Water  Weasel  as  as 
“amphibian  jeep”  (E&P,  June  23!i 
p.  45). 

There  WAS  an  amphibia 
jeep,  but  its  fate  has  been  vagi 
Far  from  vague  are  the  activi^ 
ties  of  the  water-treading,  muif 
trodding.  snow-trotting  Wease.^ 
currently  at  work  in  the  Pacific!] 
Robert  M.  Ross, 
Public  Relations  Division, 
Studebaker  Corporation, 
South  Bend, Ind. 

■ 

Error  on  Rogers 

To  the  Editor: 

In  your  issue  of  June  23,  unde 
“Bright  Ideas,”  you  referred 
Kenneth  Rogers  as  chief  pho 
tographer  of  the  Atlanta  Jourri 
Kenneth  Rogers  is  the  South'! 
outstanding  photographer 
has  been  manager  of  the  Const 
tution’s  photograph  departme 
for  10  years. 

C.  J.  Holleran, 
Assistant  to  the  Publisher, 
Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Constitutio 


Tell  U.  About  This  ‘King  Bee’  ” 


As  the  tempo  ol  air  conflict  steps  up  afainst 
the  Japs,  newspapers  receive  tricky  queries 
from  their  readers,  from  members  of  «e 
armed  forces  and  their  relatives  and  friends. 
Official  insifnia  of  fighter  squadrous,  for  ex- 
ample.  What  are  they,  what  do  they  meu, 
how  originated  7  The  Haskin  Information 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  answers  them 
interestingly. 

The  WiUnt-Barr*  Tirntt-Leadtr  (SSfiTS  E> 
has  rsnawed  its  confroct  for  Ths  Haskin 
Service. 
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